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Precommitment Counseling.—Prerelease prep- 
aration of the inmate for his return to free 
society is now standard operating procedure at 


Albert Wahl, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at San Francisco, believes 
itis just as important, if not more so, to prepare 
a newly-sentenced prisoner for what will be 
expected of him at the institution and the ex- 
periences with which he is likely to be confronted. 
Mr. Wahl pinpoints the need for precommitment 
counseling, describes the program at his office, 
relates what happens during the precommitment 
interview, and suggests what the probation officer 
hopes to accomplish. 

Alcoholism and Probation.—One of the clearest 
and most helpful pronouncements we have read on 
alcoholism from the point of view of the probation 
Officer is that by R. Margaret Cork of Toronto’s 
Alcoholism Research Foundation. Hers is not just 
another scientific theory of alcoholism, but rather 
a realistic, down-to-earth interpretation of the 
person suffering from alcoholism—an interpreta- 
tion which will enable the probation officer to use 
his particular skills more effectively in rehabilitat- 
mm ing the alcoholic on probation. She tells what the 
alcoholic is like, what should be our relationships 
with him, and in what ways we can be of help. 

Continuity in Treatment From Arrest to Dis- 
charge—We present in this issue the first of a 
Series of case study articles which follow the 
offender from the time of the presentence investi- 
gation by the probation officer through the period 
of probation or parole supervision. Arthur Dunton, 


This Issue in Brief 


many of our penal and correctional institutions. - 


1 


federal probation officer at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
has assembled the first case illustration. It is of a 
17-year-old boy who was involved in interstate 
transporation of a stolen motor vehicle. The case 
study depicts the part played in the total re- 
habilitation program by the probation officer 
during the investigation, by the judge, the Bureau 
of Prisons, the institution, the parole board, and 
again the probation officer during supervision. 
The Human Problems of Prison After-Care.— 
“It is useless to send a man away from society to 
learn how to live in society without providing a 
method by which he can reenter the community 
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with some chance of putting into effect new goals 
and changed habits.” Thus writes A. M. Kirk- 
patrick, executive director of the John Howard 
Society of Ontario, Canada, a prisoner-aid organ- 
ization concerned with the after-care of prisoners. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick directs attention to the many 
practical problems the prisoner faces on release 
from the regimented atmosphere of the prison to 
life in the free community and portrays the efforts 
of his organization to conserve human values and 
to help the ex-inmate to achieve increased useful- 
ness to his family, friends, and society as a whole. 

Lay Visiting in a Correctional Institution.— 
Only half the inmates at the California Prison for 
Men at Chino receive regular visitors. Ten years 
ago the American Friends Service Committee at 
Pomona embarked on a program to cope with this 
problem by sending lay visitors to prisoners who 
had no family connections or correspondents. The 
prisoners could turn to these new friends for help 
in solving the problems of housing,employment, and 
adjustment to the world outside the prison. The 
friendships in many instances carry over after the 
man is released on parole. Franklin Zahn, 
secretary of the AFSC’s prison committee, com- 
ments on the work of lay visitors, tells us how the 
inmate is selected and teamed with the visitor, and 
describes the nature of the various contacts. This 
10-year report gives great promise in the years 
ahead and should inspire groups in other com- 
munities to perform a similar ministry to their 
respective institutions. 

The Social Worker and the Correctional Field. 
—Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court at Chicago and 
director of the Federal Probation Training Center, 
comments on the views expressed by Professor T. 
C. Esselstyn in his article in the June issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION on “Trends in Social Work 
Corrections.” Both articles are provocative and 
are a distinctive contribution to the growing body 
of literature on the general subject of social work 
in an authoritarian setting. Read Dr. Esselstyn’s 
article before reading Mr. Meeker’s rejoinder. 

Short-Term Treatment of Women: An Experi- 
ment.—Lorraine O’Donnell Williams, staff mem- 
ber of the forensic clinic of Toronto’s Psychiatric 


Hospital, gives us an account of an experimen} 
in intensive clinical treatment of women offenders 
for a 30-day period prior to discharge from 
Canada’s reformatory for women. She explains the 
treatment program and its underlying philosophy, 
the nature of the problems faced by the inmates, 
and assesses the results of the program on the 
basis of reconvictions during a period of 1 year 
following discharge from the clinic. What Mrs, 
Williams says about positive changes in those who 
were reconvicted gives encouragement to the cor. 
rectional worker who now and then witnesses the 
downfall of a person who seemed, at the time, to be 
responding favorably to efforts to help him. 
Factors Contributing to Success and Failure at 
the Highfields Project —Two research specialists, 
Dr. Nathaniel H. Siegel of Columbia University 
and Dr. H. Ashley Weeks of the University of 
Michigan, have completed one phase of a series of 
evaluative studies on the Highfields Treatment 
Center for older boys established in 1950 as a part 
of New Jersey’s correctional system. In their 


‘article they apppraise the results of the program 


to date based on a study of 100 white youths 16 
and 17 years old whose adjustment is compared 
with a matched group of boys from the New 
Jersey Reformatory for Males at Annandale. On the 
basis of the research to date, the authors conclude 
that Highfields offers a broad and fruitful area 
for impact research. 

The Prisoner and Self-Respect.—In the Decen- 
ber 1956 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION Gordon 
Fuller discussed the value to prisoners of parti- 
cipation in such important and worthy causes as 
blood donor programs, medical research, and pro- 
jects of a charitable nature and showed how taking 
part in them is a rewarding experience. Dr. 0. 6. 
Johnson, psychologist for the public schools of 
Jackson, Michigan, believes it is important to 
know why inmates behave in this manner under 
certain conditions. He contends that if conditions 
are right these persons could show the same kind 
of behavior in their everyday living. It is in the 
gradual achievement of a sense of self-worth and 
self-respect, Dr. Johnson asserts, that explana 
tions may be found in the unusual prisoner behav- 
ior to which Mr. Fuller refers. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration. 
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defendant is committed to the custody of the 
Attorney General... .” 

A deputy marshal leads the defendant away and 
the probation officer turns his back and hurriedly 
goes to his office where the usual mountain of work 
awaits him. 

While the federal court setting has been used for 
illustration, this is a situation familiar to any pro- 
bation officer, and too often represents the parting 
of the ways with the defendant. Generally speak- 
ing, it is the exceptional case where the officer finds 
time to make a postsentence visit and explain to 
anewly-sentenced person some of the things which 
are about to happen to him. 

This was one of the practices that led Alex 
Sherriffs, professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of California, to remark that he was disturbed 
by the apparent attitude on the part of correc- 
tional workers, probation officers, prison person- 
nel, and parole officers that one or the other was 
going to do the whole job. After making a study of 
the correctional field, Dr. Sherriffs pointedly called 
attention to the lack of cooperation between the 
various members of the correctional team. Al- 
though this took place 8 years ago, it has been my 
observation that the practice has not changed. 


Pietendan IS DENIED,” the court intones. “The 


The Need for Precommitment Counseling 


Like many of our associates, we in the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of 
California knew of the anxiety experienced by 
defendants who were facing confinement for the 
first time. But knowing is one thing and doing is 
another. If we had guilt feelings these were 
quickly overcome by that ready excuse of an ex- 
cessive work load. 

All of us, of course, had from time to time gone 
to the marshal’s cage or the local jail for the spe- 
tific purpose of talking with a defendant who was 
én route to an institution for the first time—-part- 
lcularly the younger offender—but this was not 
general practice. Often, I confess, we felt we had 


investigation. Now the institution could take over 
and we made no real effort to prepare our sen- 
tenced defendant for the next step. 


Precommitment Counseling 


By ALBERT WAHL 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court for the Northern District of California 


done our part when we completed the presentence » 


As stated, we on occasion have counseling rela- 
tionships of this type and perhaps the one that re- 
mains most vividly with me was that with a 16- 
year-old boy who had just received a minority sen- 
tence under the provisions of the Federal Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act. Faced with approximately 
a 5-year sentence (which represented almost one- 
third of his life as he had known it), this boy was 
creating a disturbance in Juvenile Hall (detention 
home), and an order had been requested to move 
him to the juvenile ward of the local jail for cus- 
tody reasons. The sentencing judge asked that the 
boy be reinterviewed and a recommendation made. 

I found an extremely frightened lad, over- 
whelmed with anxiety, who was compensating by 
open and active hostility. For 20 trying minutes I 
tried to explain what had happened, why it had 
happened, what was going to happen, what could 
be expected from the institution, and what the 
institution would expect. Release procedures were 
discussed, including when release might occur 
and what release destinations were possible. For 
20 minutes his only response was an angry glare 
—and then came the first question, followed by 
many more. 

As questions and answers continued, his manner 
gradually changed. Extreme nervousness and anx- 
iety were reduced and finally almost disappeared. 
We talked at length about vocational training op- 
portunities and about life in the institution itself. 

It was one of the most satisfying interviews I 
can recall. The boy went on to the institution, caus- 
ing no further incidents while in local custody, and 
subsequently made an excellent adjustment and 
was granted an early parole. We do not claim one 
interview accomplished all this, but it is felt that 
this one interview prepared this boy for the cor- 
rectional treatment which was to follow. 

During a recent inservice training session with 
new staff members, this example was used to dem- 
onstrate an area which was being neglected. The 
new workers, imbued with enthusiasm as most new 
workers are, decided that all persons who were 
facing confinement for the first time would be in- 
terviewed after sentence and prior to delivery to 
an institution. 
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Once started, the program spread to the older, 
experienced officers who voluntarily adopted it as 
part of regular procedure. It is now commonplace 
to hear, “I’ve got to go down to jail and see John 
Doe before he goes to Terminal Island.” 


What We Hope To Accomplish 


Perhaps this would be as good a place as any to 
discuss what we hope to accomplish by this inter- 
view. 

First, of course, we want to reduce anxiety, 
which can be neither fought nor ignored. Anyone 
about to enter a new situation faces anxiety. Ex- 
plaining the receiving institution and its program 
is frequently a simple way to resolve it. 

Next, we hope to overcome animosity toward 
authority in general and the court in particular by 
explaining what happened and why it happened. 
To a defendant, an appearance in court is usually a 
bewildering experience. Those close to the court- 
room scene day after day—and this includes pro- 
bation officers—often lose sight of the special pro- 
cedures and the somewhat awesome dignity of the 
judicial routine. The defendant, primarily inter- 
ested in himself, frequently is distracted and not 
fully aware of what is happening to him. Often, 
when sentence is pronounced, the defendant leaves 
the courtroom unaware of what really has taken 
place. He certainly is entitled to know why it hap- 
pened. 

Again, we hope to make him more receptive to 
the institution program and speed up his adjust- 
ment to the new setting. So we explain what the 
institution offers and what is expected of him in 
return. This involves knowledge of the particular 
institution and the program available. Unfortun- 
ately, in the federal system, because of the great 
distances involved, it is not possible for each pro- 
bation officer to familiarize himself by personal 
visit with each institution. We do attempt to have 
a staff member from time to time visit those insti- 
tutions which receive most of our commitments 
but because of cost and time these are not as fre- 
quent as they should be. 

Even general knowledge of an institution is wel- 
comed by those newly sentenced. Jail-house grape- 
vine, although everpresent, is not always accurate 
and some grave misgivings and misconceptions 
have been overcome during the inteview. 

Also, we answer the inevitable question, “When 
do I get out?” Most men on the inside have one 
common desire and that is to be on the outside. 
Parole eligibility and release procedures are ex- 


plained and a newly-sentenced person gets ney 
hope when he learns of parole provisions and time 
allowed for good behavior. 

We also hope to assist the custodial officers who 
are charged with the defendant’s safekeeping ani 
transporation to the institution. If anxiety is re. 
duced we feel we have accomplished much in this 
direction. 

From our standpoint perhaps the most impor. 
tant thing we hope to accomplish is the cementing 
of our relationship with the client. The mere act of 
visiting indicates our interest in the defendant as 
a person. As the representatives of society, we fur- 
ther show society’s interest. Certainly we dispel 
the feeling that an adverse recommendation was 
punitive. In the federal system where probation 
officers also serve as parole officers, this matter of 
maintaining a friendly relationship is of extreme 
importance. An interested authority figure on the 
outside, ready and willing to lend a helping hand, 
can give much support to the one undergoing 
treatment on the inside. As a matter of fact, it no 
longer is unusual for an officer to maintain a 
correspondence relationship while the institution 
is doing its part of the job. 

From the standpoint of the individual, we feel 
we help him make an evaluation of his present 
situation. At least he gets a glimpse of himself as 
others see him and at a strategic time when an 
opportunity for self-betterment through use of 
institutional facilities is just ahead. 

Finally, and not of least importance, is the self- 
evaluation of his work by the probation officer. 
Obviously, if the probation officer is going to ex- 
plain to a defendant why sentence was imposed, 
he is going to reexamine his report and recom- 
mendation. This aids professional growth. In 
addition, as one of our officers puts it, the nature 
of the postsentence interview almost forces an 
honesty which should always exist between the 
officer and the defendant. 


The Program in Practice 


How does the program work out in practice? 

One important item, we learned early, was the 
timing of the interview. In some cases, where eX- 
cellent rapport has been established during the 
presentence phase and confinement is anticipated, 
the interview follows immediately after sentence. 
Here preparation for confinement has already 
occurred. 

In other cases, however, a delay of 2 or 3 days 
may elapse, the officer feeling that the defendant 
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will be more receptive to this type of counseling 
when time has served to soften the immediate hos- 
tility toward sentence and, in turn, toward the pro- 
bation officer. 

Then there is the matter of time. I mentioned 
the great volume of work which faces all proba- 
tion officers. Were we adding to this? The officers 
themselves were concerned about it but it did not 
take long to convince them that this was time well 
spent and in our probation-parole system an ulti- 
mate timesaver. As in the case of other interviews, 
time limits have to be set. In short, it takes time 
but it is time well spent. If an individual returns 
to the community and the probation or parole office 
with a good feeling derived from that last meeting 
with his officer, he is more likely to begin his new 
period of supervision with willingness and coop- 
eration. 

Are all sentenced persons interviewed? At first 
we concentrated on those “‘pulling big time” for the 
first time. This has been extended to include most 
sentenced offenders, the sole exception being the 
“old timers” who, as one officer puts it, can tell us 
more about what is going to happen than we know 
and who certainly know why they are going away. 

While no recent check has been made, the insti- 
tutions during the initial stage of the program in- 
dicated they noticed no difference in institutional 
adjustment in the commitments from this district 
as compared to other districts. In one institution 
classification officers were aware that some such 
program had been inaugurated because of inmate 
reference to the postsentence interview. Purposely 
no notice was given to the institutions that the pro- 
gram had been started. We did not wish them to 
read something into the behavior of the men we 
sent to them which might not be there. It will take 
time (and a research project) to determine wheth- 
er we are accomplishing one of our principal aims, 
speeding up adjustment to institution program. 

Deputy United States marshals also say that 
perhaps the only difference they notice is that the 
unusual number of questions which are thrown 
at them has been reduced. 


What Happens During the Interview? 
_ A typical example of what happens during the 
Interview is reported by one officer: 

“A recent experience occurred when a man in 
his forties received his first sentence, the term be- 
Ing 2 years. He is an inadequate, frightened in- 
dividual who listens to everyone. After his return 
to the county jail, other inmates speculated incor- 
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rectly as to where he would be sent. He immedi- 
ately developed a new set of fears over the distance 
and isolation of the proposed institution. When 
I arrived for the postsentence interview, the defen- 
dant was overflowing with anxiety. Sensing his 
needs, I asked him where he thought he would be 
going and what he would do there. The defendant 
described what he had heard and I was then able 
to explain where he would probably go. Further, 
the defendant had only been in the county jail, 
where there is little rehabilitation program estab- 
lished, and assumed all institutions to be that 
way. I described the work and recreation program 
of the federal institutions and sent the man off 
planning what he would do in the way of school 
and extra activities. In this way he was helped to 
pass through his own fears of not being able to 
receive visits, write letters, and continue recre- 
ational activities.” 


Some Pitfalls 


There are some pitfalls. I have mentioned timing 
the interview. A poorly timed interview actually 
accomplishes nothing and may result in damage 
by strengthening hostility to authority. 

Time, of course, is consumed and busy probation 
officers cannot go into the interview begrudging 
the time spent. If this feeling is carried into the 
interview, it is better to forego it entirely. 

There is the danger of being misunderstood. I 
have actually been quoted as promising parole 
(something which I could not do) when I have 
explained parole procedures, the wish being the 
sire of the interpretation. Again, the probation 
officer can give too glowing a picture of the institu- 
tion and the program offered, leading to real dis- 
appointment and perhaps retarding acceptance of 
and adjustment to institution life. 

In conclusion, we do not claim that all of our 
purposes are accomplished by each interview but 
we are confident that the precommitment inter- 
view is a step in the right direction toward coordi- 
nating the efforts of field and institutional person- 
nel in the total treatment process. While we are 
fortunate in working in the already closely allied 
federal system, the principles behind the post- 
sentence interview are equally applicable to state 
or local systems and a basic requisite to real team- 
work in corrections. 

Let me close with an example of what a brief 
postsentence interview can accomplish by quoting 
from a letter which one of our officers received 
from a young man of Mexican extraction: 
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“. .. I want you to know I understand a great 
deal of what you tried to explain to me in the 
county jail and nothing will happen to change 
that. I have done exactly as you suggested and 
came to this institution with an open mind. You 
were right when you said if a person wants help 
he has to ask for it and also have trust. I more or 


less knew all this. It was just that I was never 
called to ask for help since I always considered my. 
self as being the only one who would care what 
might happen. And as for mistrust, that is some. 
thing I grew up with. One of these days I hope to 
tell you the reason for it, for now you are taking 
an interest in me. I am grateful.” 


Alcoholism and Probation 


By R. MARGARET CORK 
Psychiatric Social Worker, Brookside Clinic, Alcoholism Research Foundation, Toronto, Canada 


LCOHOLISM IS AN ILLNESS affecting our whole 

community and doing so in a way that no 

other illness does. No other illness today has 
the same negative effect on family life, industry, 
or social relationships. It has been said that on an 
average the lives of at least two other people are 
seriously affected by every alcoholic. Unlike some 
other illnesses, alcoholism cannot be the responsi- 
bility of the medical profession alone. All the ser- 
vice professions, as well as individual citizens, 
must share the load. 

With the advent of Alcoholics Anonymous and 
clinics, the community in general, and the service 
professions in particular, have tended to leave the 
greater part of the job, in fact to hand it over 
gratefully, to these two groups. Perhaps the 
groups themselves have played a part in this, in 
that A.A. members often say that only an alco- 
holic can help another alcoholic, and clinics with 
their research and their specialized body of knowl- 
edge and skills have, unwittingly perhaps, fright- 
ened off lay or other professional help. To be sure, 
we would not have today’s large number of re- 
covered alcoholics were it not for A.A. and the 
clinics, but the fact remains that neither of these 
groups has all the answers, and there are still thou- 
sands of alcoholics that neither A.A. nor clinics 
have been able to reach. I do not believe the entire 
answer lies in more and more A.A. groups or big- 
ger and better clinics, though there may be room 
for improvement and growth in both. Instead I 
think of a community approach to the problem 
in which all those in the helping professions see 
themselves as members of a team, sharing their 
particular knowledge and skills as well as the 
responsibility for the alcoholic. 


Just as the clinic team brings the best of each 
discipline to bear on the problem, and members of 
the team share in the relationship to a given 
patient, so can the professional members of a 
community. It is a way of sharing, in which one 
profession refers appropriately to others, where no 
one person has the entire responsibility for treat- 
ment, and the alcoholic is encouraged to relate to 
and get help from several people in his environ- 
ment. This I know is contrary to a lot of our ideas 
of therapy and also brings out the old bogey of a 
person “shopping around,” which generations of 
service professions have berated and tried to 
stamp out by such impersonal institutions as the 
social service index. 

This, therefore, is an attempt to present not an- 
other scientific theory of alcoholism but rather a 
very practical interpretation of the person suffer- 
ing from this illness, which will hopefully enable 
probation officers to use their particular skills 
more effectively in rehabilitating the alcoholic 
probationer. 


What Is He Like? 


To most probation officers the alcoholic is read- 
ily recognizable, but how well do you really know 
him? On the understanding that through selection 
the severely damaged or deteriorated are not put 
on probation, you would, I suspect, see him as the 
likeable, friendly, imaginative, often intelligent 
and basically capable person who at the same 


time can be the most difficult, frustrating person f 


on your caseload, and the one with whom yol 
experience the most failure. 

When I ask how well you really know him, I do 
not mean how does he appear to you, but rather to 
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what extent do you know and understand his 
defensiveness, his hostility, his basic insecurity 
(even though well hidden), and, above all, his 
excessive dependency? Are you able, emotionally 
as well as intellectually, to accept his need to dis- 
tort the truth, break promises, act impulsively, 
be easily frustrated, and test you so frequently? 
Do you know him as he is, not as you would like 
him to be, or feel he should be? Can you really 
accept that he is sick without making this an 
excuse to indulge him or yourself? Do you know, 
in spite of outward appearances and attitudes, 
that he has many fears? What do you know of the 
factors that helped to make him what he is today? 
The early deprivations or indulgences; the oppor- 
tunities, or lack of such, to learn self-discipline, 
to face difficulties or troubles, to have positive 
growth-producing experiences, activities, and rela- 
tionships? What do you know of his life as a 
so-called adult, before or after his problem drink- 
ing began? What understanding have you gained 
about his past ability to handle life situations, 
to face reality, to find normal outlets for tension, 
to find satisfaction in social activities? What were 
his vulnerable areas, what factors increased ten- 
sion, what provided stability? These and many 
other factors are important, not in and of them- 
selves as facts, not to use directly as in formal 
therapy, but rather to help you understand the de- 
gree of damage, the strengths there are to build on, 
and to set a realistic goal for the particular alco- 
holic you are attempting to rehabilitate. 


What About Causes? 


Causes of what? The illness or the inability to 
help the person suffering from this illness? The 
literature is full of theories on the former and as 
yet there is little agreement on the subject except 
possibly on the concept that there is no single 
cause. While a study of causes is important, per- 
haps it is well to keep in mind that all the knowl- 
edge of causes that you may gain will not enable 
you to help an alcoholic if you have not the capac- 
ity to use what you know in relationship with the 
alcoholic. Of what value is it to know that insta- 
bility in his childhood played a part in his alcohol- 
ism if you treat him as though he should not do 
some of the things which reflect his instability? 
_ Of what value is it to know that distorted parental 
relationships helped to make him an alcoholic if 
you act in no more positive way towards him than 
his parents did? What matter that you know he 
18 a dependent person if you are fearful of adults 
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who are excessively so? Is the fact that alcoholism 
is an illness only a theory to you, or can you work 
with the alcoholic as though you understood the 
pain and the limitations his illness causes? If you 
know why he is an immature person, can you 
accept him as such and not expect completely 
adult behaviour? Of what value is it if you gain 
more and more knowledge of alcoholism and you 
are unable to apply it to your way of helping him? 


Attitudes of Importance 


It is important—as has been pointed out earlier 
—to know the alcoholic as a person. It is equally 
if not more important to know ourselves in rela- 
tion to certain aspects of this illness. I refer chiefly 
to the excessive use of alcohol and the immaturity 
of the alcoholic, two factors which can more 
readily threaten certain people trying to help the 
alcoholic than all other aspects put together. In 
our society there are still more negative attitudes 
and feelings around these symptoms of alcoholism 
than toward any aspect of any other illness. Pro- 
fessional people are no more free of these than any 
member of the community, though perhaps less 
likely to recognize or admit such. Unless you can 
recognize the degree of negative feelings within 
yourself and learn what to do with them, how to 
control them, you will be limited in your ability 
to help the alcoholic. 

Depending on your background and your life 
experiences, you will probably have grown up with 
some conflict and misconceptions and prejudices 
around the use of alcohol. By the time you begin 
to work with alcoholics, it is of primary import- 
ance that you have worked through some of these, 
and have made a decision as well about the place 
of alcohol in your life. This is not to say that a 
person has to be a teetotaler or a drinker in order 
to help an alcoholic, but rather that you must have 
come to grips with the meaning of alcohol in your 
own life. 

If you have been able to lose some of your 
prejudices and have comfortably resolved your 
conflict around whether to drink or not to drink, 
you will be more able to be objective about other 
people’s use of alcohol. If you have not, you will 
almost inevitably bring to your relationship with 
an alcoholic a variety of subjective attitudes and 
reactions which will get in the way of your efforts 
to help him. You may, for instance, consciously or 
otherwise, consider him stupid or weak-willed 
since he cannot drink as you do, or, if you are a 
nondrinker, you may be punitive or moralizing. 
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You may find it relatively easy to help the alcoholic 
when he is sober, but when he is drinking you may 
react with feelings of disgust and anxiety which 
may cause you to hit out or to punish him by with- 
drawal of yourself or your understanding. While 
you cannot condone the excessive drinking, your 
dislike of it and the consequent behaviour may 
cause you to feel dislike for the person you are 
trying to help. You may, on the other hand, have 
difficulty in seeing the alcoholic as a sick person 
unless he is drinking. You will be able to empa- 
thize and help him then, but once he is over his 
bender, you will tend to say or imply that he must 
stand on his own feet. In these and many other 
ways, your negative reactions and feelings will be 
quickly sensed by the alcoholic, and weeks or 
months of successful treatment may be undone 
almost overnight. 


The Dependency Factor 


This, then, leads us to consider the second most 
difficult aspect of the helping relationship, namely, 
the alcoholic as a dependent person. In looking at 
this factor of dependency, it is important to recall 
that all of us must grow from complete dependency 
as an infant to a balance of dependency and inde- 
pendency if we are to mature. Growth varies with 
the quality of love, the consistent nurturing we 
receive from our parents or parent substitutes. 
Too much love, love that is overindulgent, is just 
as prohibitive to healthy growth as too little. Many 
alcoholics have suffered in relative degree from 
one extreme or another, and so have been arrested 
in their emotional growth; others have regressed 
to a state of immaturity (through their drinking) 
but in both cases there are very real dependency 
needs. Lolli has said that “alcoholism is a disorder 
of the love disposition . . . rooted in a disorder of 
the early mother-child relationship. It represents 
the abnormal survival in the adult of a need for 
the infantile experiences of unitary pleasures of 
body and mind.”’1 

What happens to dependent people (child or 
immature adult) when their dependency needs 
are not met? They become anxious, frightened, 
insecure. They have a tendency to give up easily 
and to deny responsibility. In the alcoholic we see 
dependency manifested in many different and 
individual ways. It is often seen in his denial of 
need for help, in his lack of trust or the belittling 
of dependency in others, in his overreaction to 


1 Georgio Lolli, M.D., “Alcoholism as a Disorder of the Love Disposi- 
tion,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, March 1956. 
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authority, in his overtalkativeness, in his over. 
demandingness, in his confused concept of his own 
worth (too great or too little), in the fact that 
his dominant emotions are destructive rather than 
constructive, in his need to blame others for his 
problems, in his sexual conflict, his inability to 
break physically or emotionally with his parents, 
and, finally, in his inability to face reality. 

What does all this mean in terms of attitudes 
and your ability to work with an alcoholic? I 
means you must have achieved a degree of matur. 
ity yourselves (or be consciously aware of where 
you are in your growth toward independence) s0 
that you may recognize the many expressions of 
dependency and cope comfortably with the depend. 
ency of others. If you have not a degree of balance 
in your own dependency-independency (the ma- 
ture adult obtains satisfactions from adult actiy- 
ities as well as from persisting childhood ones), 
the adjustment you have made will tend to be 
threatened by the alcoholic’s dependency and you 
may react in ways that will hinder the alcoholic 
from growing. You may, according to your own 
needs, overindulge him or minimize his needs; you 
may do too much or too little for him; you may 
expect him to give case histories, promises, good 
behaviour, in order to get your love and under- 
standing; you may react negatively to playing a 
good father role to another adult and refuse him 
any dependency, or cut it off too quickly, or you 
may find it ego-satisfying to encourage his de- 
pendency. In either case, you deny him the chance 
to grow. 


Screening 


So far, we have stressed the importance of 
knowing the alcoholic as well as ourselves in this 
business of rehabilitating the alcoholic. At this 
point I would like to consider some of the ways 
and means of helping. First of all, there must be 
care in selecting those most likely to use help. 
While screening for probation is accepted proce- 
dure, it would seem to be doubly important in se 
lecting alcoholics. One excessively disturbed oF 
poorly selected alcoholic may readily upset or 
disturb the balance of a probation officer’s work 
with other probationers. Most alcoholics, unless 
they are already fairly closely related to a clini¢ 
or to A.A., and can be readily referred back, will 
demand and need more of the probation officer's 
time and energy than most other probationers. 
Therefore, in the interests of all, the number of 
alcoholics who need direct help from the probation 
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officer should be limited to a realistic number in 
relation to his total caseload. 

Criteria for selecting those most likely to res- 
pond to the kind of help a probation officer can 
offer are several. It should be stressed, however, 
that no one criterion should be used solely nor 
without testing the alcoholic’s verbalized concept 
of himself and his motivation, with certain reality 
factors. Perhaps the first criterion to apply is his 
ability to use a helping relationship. This may be 
tested by the extent and quality of other relation- 
ships he has had with family, neighbors, friends, 
fellow workers, employers, and treatment person- 
nel. 

While his drinking history can be another crite- 
rion, the length and extent of it is not nearly as 
important in considering him for probation as 
consideration of what there is to build on in terms 
of his adjustment to life experiences before he 
began drinking, or in spite of his drinking. What 
measure of success or positive, satisfying experi- 
ences has he had in his schooling, work, marriage, 
and home life? How great has been his break with 
accepted standards? By the same token, the brief- 
est period of problem drinking of the younger 
alcoholic is not necessarily a positive indication 
for probation. It may, instead, indicate a person 
who is more severely damaged underneath his 
alcoholism, or the alcoholic who has not really 
begun to reach his personal “rock bottom”—usu- 
ally a necessary factor in motivation. 

A last criterion, but perhaps the most difficult 
to assess and to test, is motivation. The despera- 
tion of the very ill and the plausibility of the 
psychopath may often fool us into a diagnosis of 
“good motivation.” The very immaturity of alco- 
holics makes it difficult, or at times impossible, to 
sustain even the most sincere motivation consis- 
tently or for any given period. Often those seem- 
ingly most poorly motivated at the first contact 
do far better in treatment than those who seem 
more strongly motivated. Frequently, those who 
seem most convincingly well motivated may only 
be seeking to get on probation in order to escape 
@ period in jail. Testing the motivation in terms 
of the way help was used before may mean very 
little in and of itself and, unless assessed with 
other criteria, is least likely to help us decide 


Whether an alcoholic is a good candidate for pro- 
bation. 


Thus, screening an alcoholic for probation 


Means testing his story, his history, his concept of 
self, with certain reality factors in his past and his 


immediate present. A weighting in any particular 
direction should not necessarily discredit him for 
probation, but should serve to make treatment 
plans and goals more individual and more real- 
istic for probationer and probation officer. 


The Relationship 


On the quality of the relationship between the 
probation officer and the probationer rests much 
of the potential for treatment. As indicated earlier, 
no truly helpful relationship is likely to be estab- 
lished if there is, on the part of the probation offi- 
cer, too great an inability to control and handle 
his attitudes and feelings around the use of alcohol 
or around the excessively dependent nature of the 
alcoholic. It must be remembered, also, that a 
relationship implies a two-way process and unless 
he is able, or ready, to relate, and you are able to 
bring certain essential qualities to the relationship, 
the experience will likely prove too frustrating 
and too discouraging for both alcoholic and pro- 
bation officer. 

What are some of the factors which the proba- 
tion officer must bring to the relationship? It is 
important to remember that this may be the first 
time the alcoholic has been able to let himself 
trust, or begin to trust, another adult. The imma- 
ture person, like the child, needs to see and to 
feel some of the steady, consistent, warm, loving 
qualities that the young child receives from its 
mother, and without which it cannot grow emo- 
tionally. While in no. sense should we treat the 
alcoholic as a child, he must, like the child, be 
understood and accepted as an emotionally imma- 
ture person, with an expectation for growth, de- 
pendent on or limited by where he is emotionally 
and what there is to build on, when you first meet 
him. At the same time, real recognition must be 
given to the remnants of maturity or the more 
adult parts of him. 

This sense of caring may be spelt out in almost 
everything you do, the way you talk with him, your 
readiness to give before you get, to help him do 
things for himself as much as possible rather 
than doing for him, though at certain stages a 
sharing of responsibility is important. It is felt 
in the way you impose limits which may protect 
as well as lead toward self-discipline. It is seen 
in your ability to accept without too great threat 
to self, the constant testing, the hostility, the 
relapses and the frequent failures. It is felt in 
your ability to be firm but flexible. It is a way of 
caring which allows you to go on liking him in 
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spite of his behaviour, to let him feel the liking 
and yet objectively and factually to help him face 
reality. 

Such a relationship with the usually irrespon- 
sible, often defiant, impulsive person is far from 
easy. It demands a high degree of integrity and 
inner security on the part of the probation officer. 
It calls for infinite patience and a constant aware- 
ness of one’s own feelings, so that they will not get 
in the way of what you are trying to do. To know 
and to feel his suffering, his fears, his loneliness, 
his discouragement, and yet not overidentify with 
these or be impatient with him because he does 
not do the obvious or so-called normal thing to 
get rid of these feelings. This does not imply that 
at times it will not be appropriate to show feelings 
of concern, disappointment, and even anger, so 
long as these are not directed against the alco- 
holic nor used as an outlet for your own needs. At 
times, a more obvious sense of your caring may 
be needed, particularly around relapses when he 
temporarily needs comforting or nurturing. This 
may come directly from you (depending on the 
male probation officer’s adjustment to our society’s 
taboo on tenderness and gentleness) and through 
the assistance of some female figure, social worker 
or therapist, mother, wife or girl friend, or 
through a period of nursing care in hospital. 

Important to your relationship with an alco- 
holic is the ever-constant awareness that he is not 
only having to learn or take on new ways of coping 
with life, but he is having to give up many relat- 
ively satisfying or protective attitudes and ways 
of behaving. Like many people who are not alco- 
holics, he has a strong resistance to change. When 
that change means giving up the known for the 
unknown, giving up the only means of escape from 
pain and hurt, it is infinitely harder and more 
frightening. The alcoholic can only begin to face 
the fear and begin to make the effort to change 
if, and as, someone is able to support him in it 
by constant, consistent understanding of what he 
is going through, and believe in his ability to 
achieve the change. The challenge to change must 
be tempered with warmth, reasonable and appro- 
priate praise, and repetitious, realistic reassur- 
ance. Your support means that you may have to 
give him more time than other probationers, 
though for his sake and theirs there must be limits 
put on it. It means you will have to be more acces- 
sible. Often he cannot wait, particularly in the 
initial stages, from one weekly interview to an- 
other. Be less formal. Have fewer across-the-desk 
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interviews. Involve him as much as possible in any 
plans, and never plan behind his back, even if you 
have to take steps on his behalf which he is not 
ready or able to take on his own. 


Role of the Probation Officer 


All this may sound very well, idealistically or 
therapeutically, but what does it mean in a prac. 
tical sense? Where does it leave you as a probation 
officer with a particular role to fill? While you 
are helping the alcoholic face reality, are you 
losing sight of what is realistic for you? Obviously 
your role cannot, nor should it be, one of intensive 
therapy (though it will be therapeutic), nor of 
being all things to him. Your role should not be 
one of helping him to gain insight (though some 
may come in the helping process), but rather one 
of helping him to face and adjust to his real life 
situation, helping him to function more adequately 
within the limits of his personality. At no time 
should the probation officer lose sight of the limits 
of probation, of his responsibility to the courts 
and the community, and he must constantly in- 
terpret these to the person he is trying to help. 
At the same time, your goal should be more than 
just keeping him sober or out of trouble while he 
is on probation. It should aim to fulfill the terms 
of probation as well as making a start on his 
adjustment to a more socially acceptable way of 
life. 

It is evident from all that has been said so far 
that the probation officer has a particular job to do, 
and that there are certain ways and means of 
doing it that will be more effective in helping the 
alcoholic to be rehabilitated. It would seem 
obvious, then, that there are many parts of the 
job that cannot be done by the probation officer 
alone. Because the alcoholic has many problems 
and because these affect many or all parts of his 
being, he is going to need help from a variety of 
people and sources. Your ability to share in his 
rehabilitation and to help him use other com- 
munity resources may make a very real differ- 
ence, not only to his period of probation but also 
to his ongoing adjustment afterwards. It should 
be done as part of your relationship with him, 
not as something separate or that follows on 
where you leave off, or when he finishes his 
probation. If he is not ready to start on his basi¢ 
problem as you first know him, do not try to push 
or pull him to a treatment centre or to A.A., but 
try to help him start, wherever he is best able, 
on some of his other problems. This does not mean 
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that his alcoholism can be ignored or that it does 
not eventually have to be faced, but he may need 
to test you or learn to trust you a bit before he 
can face bringing his deeper problem out into the 
open. Let him know that you know he has a drink- 
ing problem, not by labeling him an alcoholic or 
not accepting his denial of being one, but rather 
by helping him to accept that his drinking is 
seriously affecting various aspects of his life, and 
that you are ready, whenever he is, to help him 
do something about this. 


Teamwork 


Using other service professions in the com- 
munity to help you rehabilitate the alcoholic calls 
for more than a theoretical acceptance of the idea. 
It calls for a recognition of your own personal and 
professional limits and a freedom from that pos- 
sessiveness expressed so often by the term “my 
patient, my client,” and from that intolerance of 
the quality of help offered by other groups or 
individuals, particularly if they have more or less 
training or different training than your own. Just 
as the clinic team shares the responsibility and 
each member brings particular skills to the help- 
ing process, so can the probation officer, in re- 
lative degree, work with social workers, clergy, 
nurses, physicians, lawyers, employers, and A.A. 
and treatment centres. This calls for a real knowl- 
edge of the services available, not just the places 
or institutions to which an alcoholic may be re- 
ferred, but the attitudes and feelings and the de- 
gree of acceptance with which he is likely to be 
met. While it will obviously be more helpful and 
the alcoholic will be able to use the service more 
readily if everyone trying to help him understands 
his problem and has a positive attitude, nonethe- 
less that isn’t always possible. We know that in 
spite of all our educational programs there are 
many people in the service professions who still, 
in relative degree, react to alcoholics with intol- 
erance or a punitive and moralizing attitude. If 
the professional services in your community are 
limited, it is inevitable that the alcoholic will 
have to meet some of this negative feeling. He can 
often handle it if you prepare him beforehand, if 
you let him choose whether and when he feels 
ready to be referred, if you let him know you know 
that it is not easy but you believe he has the ability 
to see it through. Get his permission to talk over 
his problems with the person he is being referred 
to, and share with him the plans which you may 
have worked out on his behalf. Just as you have be- 
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come able to accept and interpret relapses in his 
sobriety so must you accept and be able to inter- 
pret to these other services his resistance or failure 
to readily use the help they may be ready to give. 


The Wife’s Help 


This paper would not be complete without a 
word about the wives of alcoholics. If you are 
like many, you will want to enlist them on your 
side to help you with the alcoholic. By and large, 
I would say very little of a permanent nature is 
accomplished by this. Not only does the alcoholic 
feel and resent their being “on your side,” but 
the wives, in particular, resent, consciously or 
otherwise, being called upon to help their hus- 
bands when they have such great unmet needs of 
their own. By this I do not mean that you should 
ignore her, nor that some interpretation of alco- 
holism is not valid, but that the best way of 
having her truly help the alcoholic is to recognize 
her need and try to get her to some social agency, 
Alanon group, or treatment centre where she 
may begin to get help with her own suffering 
and her own conflicts, which she either brought 
to the marriage or developed as a result of many 
years of living with an alcoholic. Jf—and only if 
—she can find and use help for herself will she be 
realistically a source of help to her alcoholic hus- 
band. 

Often a man will blame his drinking on his 
wife’s attitudes and behaviour, or will rationalize 
his need to drink because his wife has separated 
from him. You may, like hundreds before you, 
tend to feel that if you can only get her to under- 
stand him or persuade her to take him back, all 
will be well. To be sure, she does often play a part 
in his ongoing drinking, though rarely in his orig- 
inal alcoholism, and rarely does she really want 
to, or is independent enough to remain separated 
from him. But telling her how to behave in re- 
lation to him, or bringing the two back together, 
is as futile a way of helping the alcoholic as telling 
him he must stop drinking. Here, then, is another 
area for teamwork as you find and use the appro- 
priate source of help in the community for the 
wife or family of an alcoholic. 

In spite of the fact that much of what has been 
said in this paper appears to be generalizations, 
it is not meant to be taken as such. I cannot stress 
too strongly the need to see the alcoholic and to 
work with him as an individual—a sick individual, 
yes, but still an individual with the individual’s 
right to your respect as a human being, the right 
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to make his own decisions and to find a useful and 
satisfying place in our society. 


Summary 


In summary, then, we see that probation officers, 
as members of the community and in a particular 
way, may play a vital part in the rehabilitation of 
the alcoholic. We have seen that his ability to help 
in this process depends on and is limited by certain 
factors—on his attitudes towards alcohol, drunken- 
ness, and the excessively dependent personality 
of the alcoholic; on his knowledge and understand- 
ing of alcoholism and the way in which he can use 
this in working with the person suffering from 
this illness; on his ability to form a relationship 
with the alcoholic which may help him to grow 
emotionally and to face life more adequately, a 
relationship which imposes limits on the probation 


officer as well as on the alcoholic, which must have 
in it some of those elements of caring, of giving 
of understanding, of trusting, that the child needs 
for emotional growth, and yet does not lose sight 
of the fact that he is an adult in many ways and 
that he has to cope with adult reality. It depends 
on his ability to accept his particular professional 
role and yet bring to it an additional quality with. 
out which the alcoholic may never accept probation, 
let alone go on to work on his deeper problems, 
It depends on the probation officer’s readiness to 
make use of many other community resources 
and other professional people to help in this tre- 
mendous, very well worth-while and much needed 
job of rehabilitating the alcoholic for his own sake 
and the sake of the many others whose lives may 
be affected by his illness. 


Continuity in Treatment From Arrest 


to Discharge From Parole 
A CASE STUDY 


By ARTHUR G. DUNTON 
Probation Officer, United States District Court for the District of Wyoming 


Ep1tor’s Note: This is the first of a series of case-study 
articles which follow the offender from the time of the 
presentence investigation by the probation officer through 
the period of probation or parole supervision. The case 
study attempts to illustrate continuity in treatment and 
to show the part played in the total rehabilitation program 
by the probation officer during the investigation, the judge, 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the institution, the United 
States Board of Parole, and again the probation officer 
during the period of supervision. All identifying data in 
the case study have been altered. 


N JULY 1941 Jerry Lumm, age 17, of Fremont, 

Wyoming, was arrested at Burlington, Illinois, 

in possession of a stolen automobile. He was 
brought to the United States marshal of the dis- 
trict and a few days later appeared before the 
United States District Court where he was pro- 
ceeded against as a juvenile delinquent under the 
provisions of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act (Sections 5031-5037, Title 18, U.S.C.) in that 
he transported a stolen motor vehicle across a 
state line. He entered a plea of guilty and the fed- 
eral probation office in the Illinois district con- 
ducted the usual presentence investigation. The 


federal probation office at Wyoming, Jerry’s home 
state, was asked to supply a large part of the 
background information for the report to the 
court. 


Highlights of the Presentence Investigation 


The offense.—At the time of his arrest Jerry 
was living with his brother-in-law and sister, Jim 
and Lucy Houser, in a trailer at Fremont, Wy- 
oming. He was employed as a helper at a service 
station two blocks from the trailer. For almost 
a year he had known and run around with another 
boy, Bill Mott, age 16, who was the son of a local 
contractor and lived just across the street. 

Saturday, July 14, was Jerry’s pay day. He re- 
ceived $75 for 2 weeks’ work. The following Thurs- 
day was his day off. He spent all that afternoon 
and evening with Bill Mott, the two of them wear- 
ing away the night in the lobby of the Flanders 
Hotel and in Dave’s Coffee Shop. On Friday 
morning they were still together, playing along- 
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side the railroad tracks. They toyed with the idea 
of hopping a freight, gave it up, but at about 10:00 
a.m. they went east out of town on foot. They were 
picked up by a soldier, who took them in his car 
all the way to Logan, Iowa. From Logan, they 
hitched rides to Cedar Rapids. 

Walking through a residential section of Cedar 
Rapids they saw a 1947 maroon Cadillac conver- 
tible parked in front of a house. The keys were 
in the ignition. Surrendering to impulse they 
climbed in, started the motor, and took off. They 
followed a direct route to Oswego, New York, and 
the home of Mrs. Edge, Bill’s aunt. It took her 2 
days before she became suspicious and worked 
the truth out of the boys. 

Mrs. Edge sent Bill home by bus, but gave 
Jerry $5 and ordered him to drive the Cadillac 
back to Cedar Rapids. En route he took aboard a 
hitchhiker named Chandler, age 22, who helped 
buy gas and oil. By the time they reached Bur- 
lington, Illinois, Chandler knew the car had been 
stolen. He insisted it be turned in to the Burlington 
police. Jerry said, “Well, all right, but you'll 
have to do it.” He waited 2 hours. Chandler did 
not return. Jerry went to the police station to see 
what was wrong and was himself arrested. 

The family background.—Jerry’s father was 
born in Russia in 1908, the third in a family of 
seven children. He came to America in 1913 with 
his parents, who settled in western Nebraska 
where they were employed as sugar beet laborers. 
The father completed the 6th grade. By 1951 he 
had taken out his first citizenship papers, had 
worked irregularly on farms and during ‘“cam- 
paigns” in the local sugar factory. He had rented 
farms and had operated a drive-in cafe. He had 
hay fever, asthma, and possibly tuberculosis. For 
years he got drunk on weekends, came home in 
this condition, but was never abusive. Instead, he 
fell into melancholy. 

Jerry’s mother also was born in Russia. The 
eldest of 10 children, she came to America with 
her parents when she was 1 month old. She com- 
pleted eight grades of school, and prior to her 
ee in 1926 worked in beet fields and in 

es, 

The Lumm family lived uneventfully in western 
Nebraska until 1936, by which time there were 
four children, three boys and one girl. Then the 
mother, taking her children with her and following 
after her parents, moved to Portland, Oregon. A 
little later the father also went to Portland but was 
unable to find a job there and before long all the 


Lumms returned to Nebraska, aided by welfare 
funds. By 1939 the mother had made two more 
migrations to Portland and had gotten a divorce. 

Jerry and Larry Lumn, identical twins, were 
prematurely born and were delivered at home. 
Jerry had pneumonia before he was a year old, 
had measles at age 3, and before he was 9 is 
reported to have had rheumatic fever from which 
he suffered some heart damage. During the first 
5 years of his life he and his brothers and sisters 
were taken by his mother repeatedly from western 
Nebraska to Portland and back again. From 1939 
to 1944 all of the children except the eldest were 
in the “care” of their father. Jerry says he knew 
the taste of whiskey at age 4: “Dad’s friends 
gave it to us.” 

Yet to everyone’s astonishment Jerry went to 
country school, neat and clean, riding a bicycle, 
was always prompt in arriving, and was an out- 
standing student. He brought with him to school a 
considerable amount of money which he would ask 
the teacher to keep for him. He was never known 
to take anything from the school or to be destruc- 
tive of school property. ; 

Prior delinquency.—By September 1943 Jerry 
and Larry had been before the local judge twice, 
and the second time they were charged with break- 
ing and entering a laundry, a bar, a service sta- 
tion, a flour milling company, a lumber yard, and 
a theatre. They were committed to the Boys’ 
Training School at Kearney, Nebraska. Because 
they were only 9, they were soon transferred to 
the Home for Dependent Children at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. They remained in this home for the 
most part until October 1948, when they were 
returned to the Boy’s Training School. 

During the 3 years, 1945 to 1948, the two boys 
ran away from the home many times. In a 
September 1946 journey they broke into a filling 
station and two farm homes. On another occasion, 
in September 1948, they robbed filling stations 
and farm homes in eastern Nebraska, southwest- 
ern Iowa and in Missouri. There were a number 
of similar escapades. 

At the Boy’s Training School Jerry behaved 
rather well. The school reports: “He is impatient 
and seems inclined toward an excitable, nervous 
temperament. It is difficult for him to refrain 
from mixing play and work. But he usually puts 
forth maximum effort.” 

In 1947 the father remarried. His second wife 
was an aggressive and dominating woman, a fine 
housekeeper, and an ardent church worker. She 
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made a teetotaler out of the father. But she was 
also a cold and rigid person. Furthermore, she 
brought into the home three small children by a 
previous marriage and she was deeply concerned 
lest Jerry corrupt them. Before long she was 
complaining that her new husband refused to 
discipline Jerry and that the boy defied her own 
attempts at control. Before this situation became 
too explosive, Jerry’s sister came, removed him 
from their father’s home, and took him to Fremont 
to live in the trailer she and her husband had for 
a home. 

In September 1950 Jerry entered the 10th grade 
at Fremont. He could have done well in school 
but was totally uninterested in it, failed two sub- 
jects and, when his state parole ended in March 
1951, quit school immediately. 

As soon as he quit he found full-time employ- 
ment in the Northside Service Station operated 
by a Mr. Gentel who developed both a fondness 
and respect for the boy. Jerry, he reported, could 
perform almost any service dispensed at the sta- 
tion and was a fast worker. But in June 1951 he 
began seeing too much of an ex-offender named 
Cooley. 

In my presentence report I made no recommend- 
ation. Jerry, it seemed clear, was a lad of lively 
intelligence, spirited, ingenious, and energetic. 
Also he had gotten into an unusual amount of 
trouble. He needed a lot of training and experience 
in regular, controlled living. This his father could 
not furnish and Sharon, his sister, and Jim, her 
husband, were still too young and restless. In the 
theft of the Cadillac, all the earlier delinquency 
seemed to be revived full force. 


Factors Considered in Determining Sentence 


Jerry appeared in court on August 30, 1951 for 
sentence. Among the questions asked by the court 
of the assistant United States attorney were the 
following: ' 

Question.—Has the prisoner ever been tried on 
probation before? Where and with what success? 

Answer.—Yes, but without any particular suc- 
cess. However, he was extremely young and had 
an unfortunate background at the time. 

Question.—Do you regard the prisoner as a 
menace to society, an occasional offender, a victim 
of temptation, or a mental case? 

Answer.—The boy badly needs to have his acti- 
vities directed into proper channels. 


1 This statement and the following on Jerry’s institutional experi- 
ence are 
Prisons. 


on information supplied by the Federal Bureau of 
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Question.—What additional comment would you 
offer which shows the extent and intensity of pub. 
lic injury? What other information would be help- 
ful to determine whether he is a parole risk? 

Answer.—We believe the boy became involved 
in this violation rather unwillingly and against 
his better judgment. It will be noted that the car 
was turned over to the police department volun. 
tarily. Had he not done so, he perhaps would not 
have been apprehended. 

Question.—What is your comment regarding 
parole? 

Answer.—Parole should depend both upon his 
behavior while in the institution and a satisfactory 
environment following his release. 

The Court.—I believe this boy has no real crim- 
inal tendencies and I concur in the United States 
attorney’s comment. He is the son of irresponsible 
parents and has never had much of a chance. 

The attorney appointed by the court to represent 
Jerry was doubtful as to what kind of sentence 
would be for the best interests of Jerry and the 
community. He had conferred at length with Jerry 
and had been informed of the general contents of 
the presentence investigation report. It was the 
practice of the United States attorney’s office in 
the District where Jerry’s case was heard not to 
make any recommendation as to probation unless 
requested by the court to do so. It was felt by the 
United States attorney’s office that rehabilitation 
through probation might be achieved if suitable 
living conditions and supervision could be pro- 
vided. Supervision by the father and mother, it 
was pointed out, had been unsuccessful. A mar- 
ried sister seemed to have an interest in Jerry and 
was willing to help, but she was moving at an 
early date to Alaska where Jerry would again be 
brought together with his mother who had been 
unsuccessful in helping him. The court felt that 
probation might have been an appropriate sen- 
tence under different circumstances but felt that 
commitment was essential in the instant case. 
Accordingly, Jerry was committed to the custody 
of the Attorney General under the provisions of 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act for a period 
not exceeding his minority (Section 5034, Title 
18 U.S.C.). 


Factors Considered by the Bureau of Prisons 
in Designating an Institution 
On August 31, 1951 the probation officer in 
Illinois, at the request of the United States mat- 
shal, asked the Bureau of Prisons for designation 
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of an institution. The probation officer forwarded 
to the Bureau copies of the presentence investiga- 
tion report and copies of letters from the Home 
for Children at Lincoln, Nebraska, and the Boys 
Training School at Kearney, Nebraska, and stated 
that the court had recommended commitment to 
the National Training School for Boys. On Septem- 
ber 9 the marshal was notified by wire that the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Englewood, 
Colorado, was designated. 

Two considerations influenced the selection of 
the Englewood institution. Englewood at the time 
was operating as a training school and its pro- 
gram was much like that of the National Train- 
ing School for Boys. Furthermore, placement at 
Englewood kept the boy within relatively easy 
traveling distance from the home of his father 
in Nebraska and his sister in Wyoming. Keeping 
the boy near the sister seemed of particular con- 
sequence because, despite the fact that she was 
only a few years older than Jerry, she had shown 
she was interested in him and it was felt she 
might be a helpful source in making plans fol- 
lowing his release from the institution. The Bu- 
reau had not counted on the possibility of the 
Wyoming federal probation officer visiting Jerry 


‘at Englewood, but the placement there made this 


possible and, according to the Bureau, materially 
strengthened release planning. 

Some thought had been given to the possibility 
of placing Jerry in a state training school, possi- 
bly the Boys Training School at Kearney, Nebras- 
ka, where he had formerly been, but the idea 
was rejected. Jerry was just above 17 at the time 
and the Bureau preferred to utilize its limited 
state training school facilities for younger boys. 
Jerry had become somewhat nomadic and, it was 
felt, would probably be a runaway risk at Kearney. 
Finally, it was obvious that he would have to stand 
on his own two feet when released and Englewood 
offered a more well-rounded program for older 
adolescents. Jerry was admitted to the Federal 


Correctional Institution at Englewood on Sep- 
tember 20. 


Jerry’s Experience at the Institution 


When Jerry arrived at Englewood he was a 
small, slight, immature appearing youngster. He 
tended to be defensive about his family and re- 
vealed deep-seated feelings of insecurity. Tests 
showed that he had high average intelligence and 
that his educational achievement was at the 10th 
grade level. He had aptitudes for skilled trade 


training but seemed to have no interest in the pro- 
gram. One staff member commented that he “could 
become an excellent vocational trainee if someone 
is able to reach him and motivate him in that di- 
rection.” The officer in charge of the admission- 
orientation unit observed that Jerry was “inclined 
to cover up his timidity by talking tougher than he 
should”; that he was “not accepted by other boys 
(who) are sometimes resentful of his eager at- 
tempts to be one of the group. He craves attention 
and recognition .. . and responds to friendliness.” 
It was clear that planning for the future would be 
complicated by the disorganized family situation. 
The father in Nebraska, mother in Alaska, and 
sister in Wyoming each offered some possibilities 
but none of these resources was actually very 
strong. There was a real danger that the young- 
ster would find himself more “comfortable” in the 
institution than in the community, because of the 
emotional support which he found in the institu- 
tional environment. A positive program was needed 
which would take into account Jerry’s potent- 
ialities and capacities for training and which 
would enable him to stand on his own two feet 
when released. 

Initially Jerry was assigned to a general work 
program until the staff had an opportunity to 
observe further his reaction to institutional life 
and until some further effort was made to chal- 
lenge his interest in vocational training. After a 
few weeks the boy suggested that he would like 
to try his hand at a program in auto mechanics. 
The staff observed that he had come through the 
“initial stage of the program with his feet on the 
ground.” He made a few desirable friends, seemed 
free from tensions, was cooperative with staff 
and responded to counseling. 

After 9 months Jerry was recommended for 
parole consideration. In filing his application he 
stated “I have been away from home too long and 
the line has to be drawn. I am approaching the 
age where I have to make a decision for my future. 
... I have made mistakes and now I am ready to 
correct myself from now on.” The staff in its 
report to the Parole Board emphasized that the 
youth “appeared to be largely the victim of an 
unsettled and insecure home situation... .” They 
noted that as the result of his outstanding adjust- 
ment and serious interest, the boy in self-improve- 
ment had been assigned to an Honor Dormitory. 
He continued to progress in auto mechanics and 
in addition regularly attended the evening school 
program. The release plan suggested provided for 
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Jerry’s return to his mother’s home in Anchorage, 
Alaska, where he would be employed in assisting 
the mother and stepfather in building a new home. 

In August 1952 parole was deferred by the 
Board, but an additional report was requested for 
the following January. 

Jerry took the action of the Parole Board in 
stride. Early in October, having finished the voca- 
tional training units in auto mechanics, he was 
reassigned to the garage where he might gain 
practical experience working on the institution’s 
vehicles. Shortly thereafter he was placed in mini- 
mum custody, an indication that the staff regarded 
him as a particularly trustworthy youngster who 
was capable of working about the institution with- 
out direct supervision. This was a long step for 
a youth who at his admission only a few months 
earlier had been regarded as a potential runaway 
risk. 

In December the staff noted “There have been 
noticeable gains in maturity. . . . The wholesome 
attitudes he has toward authority ... seem natural 
to him ... and reflect sound moral values.” His 
work performance was described as “high level” 
and it was reported that he had completed his 
classroom study in auto mechanics with a “good 
rating.” 

The staff was satisfied that Jerry was ready for 
release. He had grown physically and emotionally. 
He had responded to staff efforts to help him but 
had lost some of his child-like dependence on in- 
stitutional officials. He had developed new work 
skills and had shown that he could use them with 
a minimum of supervision. He had been persistent 
in efforts at self-improvement and had apparently 
come to understand that he had to make his own 
future. Further, there was a new release plan 
available—a plan developed by a probation officer 
in whom the youngster had grown to have confi- 
dence. Rather than returning to Alaska, he would 
live with his sister and brother-in-law in 
Wyoming; and there were reasonably good pros- 
pects of his working at a job where his training 
would stand him in good stead. 


Considerations in Granting Parole® 


In August 1952 a member of the Board of 
Parole conducted parole hearings at the institution 
at Englewood. Jerry impressed the hearing mem- 
ber as getting along well in the institution but 
still appeared to be an immature, weak, and 


2 This statement is based on information received from the United 
States Board of Parole. 


gullible boy who lacked confidence and had definite 
feelings of insecurity. The summary of the hear. 
ing made by the hearing member pointed out that 
Jerry had experienced a long period of delinquency 
and upset family situations. 

It was felt that since Jerry had been incarcer-. 
ated less than a year on the present offense he 
had not yet been afforded ample time to become a 
truly stable person. In addition more time in the 
institution would permit completion of the course 
in auto mechanics in which he was engaged. Ac. 
cordingly, parole was deferred with a special 
request for a progress report 6 months later. 

When the progress report was received and re- 
viewed, the Board noted that Jerry had shown 
evidence of maturing and stabilizing. He had re- 
sponded to counseling and seemed to have devel- 
oped socially acceptable standards. He had stead. 
ily improved in proficiency and dependability in 
the auto mechanics course. 

A strong release plan had been developed. It 
proposed that Jerry live with a sister and an inter- 
ested brother-in-law in Wyoming. Employment 
was available at a service station where he could 
put his auto mechanic training to practice. 

On the basis of the reports received from the 
institution and the community the Board of Parole 
voted to parole Jerry in January 1953. 


Jerry’s Adjustment on Parole 


Although Jerry was not released on parole from 
Englewood until 9 months later, I became ac- 
quainted with him at the institution in April 1952. 
Possibly 8 years ago I began the practice, which 
I have continued ever since, of driving down to 
Englewood from four to six times a year, to 
become acquainted with, or to renew acquaintance 
with, inmates who expect to be released to Wyo- 
ming. In fact, these meetings often have been the 
first step in parole casework. 

By April 1952 Jerry had learned his mother 
had remarried and was in Ketchikan, Alaska, 
where late in 1951 she had been joined by her 
son-in-law and daughter, Jim and Sharon Houser. 
This left Jerry with not much of any place to go 
when release time should come and he asked me 
for help, at the same time he cast hopeful glances 
toward Alaska. 

For a starting point there was Mr. Gentel who 
leased and operated the Northside Service Station 
in Fremont where Jerry had worked prior to his 
present offense. Mr. Gentel was a big, craggy, 
hard-driving fellow, but he was fairminded and 
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could take a little fun now and then. He liked 
Jerry, knew what the boy could do for him, and 
said he would gladly rehire Jerry if business was 
good enough. Also, he volunteered to act as parole 
adviser. Fremont hibernates during winter months 
put its activity is loud and lusty in the tourist 
months. Mr. Gentel had a good home, but so many 
persons already lived in it that there would be no 
room for Jerry. 

A few weeks before Jerry made parole, Jim 
and Sharon returned from Alaska. They no longer 
had their trailer, but they rented a basement 
apartment and Jim found work at a gas station. 
Thus there was a place for Jerry to live, albeit a 
crowded one, Jim and Sharon having three small 
children of their own. Mr. Gentel could handle 
his January business himself and the best offer 
he could make was that he would do everything 
he could to help Jerry find a job after he arrived 
in Fremont. 

Jerry was released in January 1953 and was 
given $22.53 in cash and a Greyhound bus ticket 
to Fremont. Only somehow his twin, Larry, got 
wind of things, picked up Jerry at the bus depot 
and in Larry’s old car the two boys set forth. The 
$22.53 vanished in two tire blowouts! 

I know now, because of hindsight, that what 
prerelease thinking I did about Jerry was neither 
comprehensive nor systematic, but consisted 
mainly of determining that I would come to know 
as thoroughly as possible not only Jerry, but also 
any others who would touch his life closely and 
that I would try to get these persons to help 
Jerry move steadily but not too grindingly in 
some direction that seemed good. Except for this, 
what casework was done was mostly a matter of 
improvisation to meet crises. 

As the weeks went by the wear and tear on Jim 
and Sharon, and even on Mr. Gentel, was consider- 
able. But Jim and Sharon were young enough to 
respond to Jerry’s youth, to speak his language, 
to vibrate to his excitements, discouragements, 
angers. Jim, at least, could still live zestfully, 
could laugh a lot, josh, wisecrack, and indulge in 
horseplay, but he was sober and ambitious under- 
neath. He knew how to get things done and when 
the need arose, could “give it straight” to Jerry 
and make Jerry like it. 

Jerry’s first problem was the simple and basic 
one of finding a job, which involved learning to 
accept the facts of winter unemployment in 
Fremont, looking everywhere for any kind of a 
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job and coming to value even the lowly spot jobs 
that lasted only a day or so. 

During almost the entire period of Jerry’s 
parole both he and Larry lived with Jim and 
Sharon Houser, most of the time under pretty 
crowded conditions. In the few days left in Janu- 
ary, and through the early part of February 1953, 
both boys made frantic applications for jobs, shov- 
eled snow from sidewalks, did other odd jobs. 
About mid-February both entered into an arrange- 
ment with the owner of the gas station where Jim 
Houser worked. It was a 24-hour station and 
Larry was to wash cars by day, Jerry by night, 
each getting the full amount paid for the washing 
jobs, but having together to purchase all washing 
supplies. The arrangement lasted for Larry into 
July 1953, when he quit to work for a dry cleaning 
establishment. But within a month, Jerry, though 
he kept his night shift, was put on regular salary 
and became a full-time attendant, with take home 
monthly earnings at first amounting to $180, and 
later $200. 

The alternating shifts of Jerry and Larry eased 
somewhat the crowded situation at the Houser 
apartment, Jerry sleeping by day, Larry by night. 
Shirley Houser, still in her twenties, but growing 
thin, taut, harried, and with three small children 
of her own, found Jerry a much easier person to 
get along with than Larry. Jerry was more con- 
sistently cheerful and agreeable, and contributed 
more dependably to the living expenses of the 
group. 

Despite some cloud-borne prerelease dreams, 
Jerry controlled until July 1953 his urge to buy a 
car, even though Larry had one. He was no doubt 
influenced by my refusal to permit him to pur- 
chase a car on time until he could prove that from 
his wages he could afford all of the costs of buying, 
maintaining, and operating it. In July he paid cash 
for a 1937 Ford. 

The next problem he had to deal with was girl 
trouble. The girl was 17, a good looking, vivid 
creature, who lived with her father, her mother 
having died. The girl was possessive and demand- 
ing. She pushed hard for immediate marriage, 
mostly so that she could escape from her father’s 
control. Her frequent visits to the service station 
interfered with Jerry’s duties, kept him emotion- 
ally upset, got him in dutch with his employer, 
and finally caused him, in a burst of anger, to 
quit his job. 

During this period Jerry was perpetually on 
edge, snapped at everyone and was a very un- 
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happy, difficult boy who felt he was misunderstood 
and thwarted at every turn. But gradually he 
discovered that whenever he was unable to date 
Susie, she consoled herself with Larry, and if she 
couldn’t have Larry, she was content with still 
another. I had a number of talks with Jerry, or 
rather, he talked and I listened. Eventually he 
found his way through the girl problem and back 
to normal perspective. 

Thereafter, Jerry rarely met difficulties he him- 
self could not resolve—his problems were mostly 
matters of finding new jobs to replace the ones that 
had ended due to seasonal factors. In May 1954 
Jim Houser began buying a three bedroom home 
in a new addition of Fremont. For the rest of the 
summer I could always find Jim, Sharon, Larry, 
and Jerry hauling dirt for the yard, planting or 
watering the lawn, or puttering around in gleeful 
unison about the place. Jerry and Larry had 
their own bedroom, were helping Jim carry the 
burden of payments, and everyone seemed burst- 
ingly content. 


Evaluation of Jerry’s Adjustment 


Matters stood thus when Jerry’s parole ended 
in June 1955. But in January 1957 I learned that 
Jerry and Larry are both married, both still live 
in Fremont, both are steadily employed, Jerry in 
a local garage, and each has his own home. 

I feel that whatever value the story of Jerry 
may have lies in Jerry’s very averageness. As a 
juvenile delinquent he was typical—a prey to 
impulse, and in his confused resentments striking 
back wildly. As an inmate at a correctional insti- 


tution, he was never a standout, for good or bad, 
As a parolee the problems he met and found his 
way through were the everyday problems common 
to boys on and off parole. 

Jerry had certain assets: (1) good intelligence; 
(2) a likeable, friendly personality; (3) a zest 
for life and a lot of emotional bounce; and (4) 
when he stumbled he still kept his feet under him 
and recovered his balance quickly. 

Under parole he made quite definite progress: 

(1) He gained much in self-confidence and 
learned that he himself can work his way through 
most problems, in that one’s problems are rarely 
as difficult as at first they appear and also tend 
to resolve themselves. 

(2) He learned to accept without resentment 
the rules, restrictions, and prohibitions of his 
community, to distinguish clearly between “mine 
and thine,” and to work with rather than against 
his community. 

(3) He has learned to recognize and accept his 
own limitations and to wait for the satisfaction of 
personal wants and needs. 

It does not appear that any damaging mistakes 
were made in parole supervision in this case. 
Authoritarian methods were resorted to only in 
the matter of car purchase and marriage, but even 
in these matters Jerry pretty well accepted the 
need for the denial of permission. Excellent re- 
lations were maintained throughout with Jerry, 
with Jim and Sharon Houser, and Mr. Gentel, his 
parole adviser. The end of parole, I feel sure, 
arrived almost imperceptibly. 


One of the most disturbing features in the development of correctional 
treatment has been the tendency for each agency, whether it be probation, 
the prison, or parole, to consider itself a self-sufficient entity, separate and 
apart from the other treatment agencies. All too frequently each unit has 
had a different philosophy of treatment and has been inclined to view its 
program as an end in itself. The result has been that the delinquent who 
started his career in childhood may have been handled by a dozen or more 
treatment agencies . . . only to have his treatment program thoughtlessly 
varied and changed with each new contact. 


—FRANK LOVELAND 
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The Human Problems of Prison After-Care 


A. M. KIRKPATRICK 
Executive Director, John Howard Society of Ontario 


After the first offence some leave the stream 
of criminal activity and never return, some 
leave following probation, but others continue on 
to gaol or reformatory. Some draw out of the cur- 
rent after this first institutional experience, but 
others continue to multiple reformatory terms 
and the penitentiary. Some continue on their 
course to multiple penitentiary sentences before 
they change their pattern of life. Some seem never 
to abandon the steady trek to and from prison. 
Hence the correctional system must be seen as 
an integrated whole from the time of arrest, 
through the police lockup, the court appearance, 
probation, reformatory, penitentiary, parole, and 
after-care. Each of these experiences has the po- 
tential of great positive or negative value in the 
ultimate rehabilitation of the offender. 


LL INMATES at one time were first offenders. 


Who Goes to Prison? 


This article! deals mainly with the problems of 
men discharged from the federal penitentiaries 
by ticket-of-leave? or full term release though to 
some degree the problems are not dissimilar for 
men from gaols and reformatories which are 
provincial institutions housing men with sentences 
of under 2 years. Most of the penitentiaries are 
maxium security institutions of the walled type, 
heavily guarded, with emphasis on custody; but 
with developing programmes designed to further 
the aims of rehabilitation. 

In the report of the Commissioner of Peniten- 
tiaries for 1956 we find some interesting data des- 
cribing the “males admitted” during 1955—a total 
of 2,363. Of these: 

21 percent were first offenders (no previous 
convictions) 


21 percent were under 21 years of age 


43 percent were of British origin (English, 
Scotch, Irish) 


94 percent were Canadian born 
61 percent were single 


? Acknowledgement is made of the assistance of members of the staff 
of the John Howard Society of Ontario for helpful ideas, experience, 
and criticism. 

* Ticket-of-leave and parole are terms used interchangeably though 

re is in fact a legal differentiation in that ticket-of-leave is admin- 


istered by the Federal Remission Service and parole by Provincial 
artments. 


10 percent were widowed, divorced, or separ- 
ated 

84 percent were from urban communities (155 
were transients) 

67 percent had grade 8 education or less (54 
were illiterate and above high school) 

54 percent were unemployed at the time of 
arrest (20 had never worked) 

16 percent were classified as excessive and 63 
percent moderate drinkers 

4 percent used drugs or both drugs and alcohol 

13 percent had been in juvenile institutions with 
9 percent in training schools 

79 percent were recidivists from some type of 
penal institution 

Of the total 2,363 males admitted 1,855 were 
recidivists. Of these 550 had been in gaol only, 
134 in reformatory, 85 in penitentiary, 228 in 
gaol and reformatory, 454 in gaol and penitenti- 
ary, 97 in reformatory and penitentiary, and 307 
in gaol, reformatory, and penitentiary. 

Essentially it is the damaged and maladjusted 
who find their way to prison. The damage may 
result from early personality malformation due 
to physical or emotional factors. The maladjust- 
ment may be in regard to relationships with par- 
ents, siblings, marriage, employment, associates, 
or the general environment. 

Though it may not be easily discernable there is 
frequently a relationship between the asocial acts 
of juvenile years and the antisocial criminal acts 
of adult life. The effect of separation from par- 
ents in the early years has great significance. It is 
noted that 13 percent of those admitted in 1955 
had been institutionalized as children for a period 
of time. The additional number who had been in 
foster homes, many of them in multiple place- 
ments with great transiency of relationship, would 
greatly add to this total. 

The number who have solid family ties which 
can be reunited is relatively small. It is noted 
that 71 percent were single, separated, widowed, 
or divorced. Among the remaining 29 percent, 
legally married, there may have been much dis- 
organization and discord with actual dissolving 
of the family unit. With many ex-inmates there 
are no valid marital relationships and few family 
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bonds to support and reinforce. This increases the 
difficulty of the task. 

Basically, those ineligible for probation in the 
estimation of the bench or of the probation officer 
go to prison. Often we observe a well-marked chan- 
nel of probation, gaol, reformatory, and peniten- 
tiary which indicates that various social services 
had been tried and had done their best and with a 
significant proportion had met with little success 
as the figures on recidivism indicate. 

This should give cause for careful examination 
of our practices, personnel, and facilities in all 
areas of the correctional system; but it should not 
be cause for discouragement. Always it should be 
remembered that at any given time there are some 
of our clients who are not susceptible to the help 
we offer. Either they do not wish help and reject 
our efforts, or we ourselves do not have at our 
command as yet sufficient knowledge of human 
nature and the devious dynamics of behaviour, or 
we are not able to muster sufficient resources in 
specific cases for referral and treatment. To take 
any other attitude would place us in the role of 
diety. We must retain our professional and per- 
sonal humility in the face of our client’s need. 


The Effect of Imprisonment 


In view of the long history of punishment and 
correction it is strange that there is little technical 
literature on the effect of imprisonment. There 
has been little research on the subject and the 
comments made in this paper should be regarded 
as observations arising from experience in dealing 
with many individual cases. The various symp- 
toms described are generalized but should not be 
taken to apply to all men since the reaction to the 
prison experience may differ widely in individual 
cases. 

A paper by W. F. Roper, principal medical 
officer of H. M. Prison in Wakefield, England, pro- 
vides the following analysis of the detention 
period: 

(a) The effects of detention will plainly vary with 
duration which, for the best correctional effect, is usu- 
ally estimated at between 2 and 4 years. 

Such a sentence, including the period before trial, 
divides into four main periods. There is an initial period 
of anxiety before trial, a period of mourning after 
conviction (usually short), a long middle period (the 
institutional period) in which the main work of training 
can be done, and a terminal period of anxiety before 
release. 

(b) All these periods have their special importance. 
In the initial period of anxiety before trial there is 


often a readiness to talk freely which may not recur; 
in the mourning period there may be a desire to be left 


8 W. F. Roper, The Effects of Detention Upon the Prisoner. London 
SW1: The Commonwealth Association of Prisoners’ Aid Societies, 66 
Eccleston Square, pp. 6 and 7. 
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alone and contact may be difficult. It is an important 
period for it is then that the resolve either to continue 
crime or abandon it may be made. It is often wise to 
do very little during this period except to show a gen. 
eral sense of sympathy and it is quite essential to 
avoid any kind of moralizing. Moralizing at this time 
of sorrow is more than usually unacceptable and may 
effectually turn the tide against reformation; the same 
is —_ of public rebukes used by judges at the time of 
sentence. 


It is at the end of the mourning period that the main 
effort of reorientation of the prisoner’s mind should be 
made. He is then on the upgrade and inclined to attend 
to the opportunities available. It is then that he is most 
receptive to a correctional programme. 

(c) The terminal period of anxiety is concerned, usu- 
ally, with fears lest anything interfere with release, 
but when the future is very uncertain, or when there 
is much persistent shame and grief, there may be a 
fear of release which is sometimes so acute as to arouse 
thoughts of suicide. If there is this kind of disturbance 
it is an indication that there has been a failure to meet 
the needs of the prisoner and to assist him in solving 
his problems. It is important that after-care officers, 
if any, should make contact with the prisoner before 
this anxiety becomes acute, if they are to be of proper 
service to the prisoner.*® 
Most of our penitentiaries are large unclassified 

institutions with populations overcrowding the 
facilities and incarcerated for all types of offen- 
ces with very little possibility of internal segre- 
gation or differentiation of institutional function. 
It is little wonder that the impact of such institu- 
tions on the new inmate is shattering. The inmate 
population has its own systems of social organiza- 
tion presenting a study in social anthropology. 
There are many cliques and subgroups. Some in- 
mates because of the nature of their offence suffer 
ostracism. The undoubted influence of the “wheels” 
is observable since leadership of one type or an- 
other always emerges in human association. 

There is a line drawn between the inmate group 
and the administration and while there is a mar- 
ginal “no man’s land” of debatable co-operation 
there is an emotional and psychological barrier 
between the custodians and those in custody. The 
new inmate may withdraw psychologically in 
isolation. He may co-operate with the administra- 
tion though at the risk of losing face with the 
inmate population and being considered a “stool 
pigeon” with the resulting silent treatment. He 
may and usually does identify with the inmate 
population as being the wisest and most practical 
solution. Experienced institutional personnel feel 
that this increases the difficulties of developing 
effective treatment in the prisons as they are at 
present operated and organized. 

All activities in a prison of this sort are weighed 
by the administration in terms of security. The 
warden is charged by law to hold in custody those 
committed to his care. Traditionally this has pro- 


duced an ordering and forbidding type of disci- 
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pline imposed from without and with little attempt 
to find ways by which inmates may internalize 
their own disciplinary controls which hopefully 
would carry over into community living in the free 
world. 

The thinking is largely done for the inmate 
within a scheme of regimentation in which the de- 
cisions are made for him and his material needs 
are supplied. This leads to a heightening of rou- 
tine, monotony, and repetition with little real in- 
dividualization. There is a deceleration and a sharp 
reduction in problem solving and personal initiat- 
ive. 

Regulations and routine become paramount and 
“privileges” assume an importance beyond reality 
to those outside the prison walls. By and large 
there is a constant pressure on the administration 
to relax regulations and increase privileges and 
this is evidenced by inmate evasion of regulations 
and inevitable criticism and suspicion of the ad- 
ministration. The inmate group is forced to create 
its own framework of reality which, because of 
isolation from the broader community and the 
need for self-protective mechanisms, becomes nar- 
row and self-centred tending to reject the reality 
of social and legal sanctions and administrative 
policy and practice. As a result the inmate’s re- 
lationships with officers and even with other in- 
mates with whom he is in association tend to be 
impersonal. The common phrase is “do your own 
time.” 

Notwithstanding this general impersonality 
there is frequently a pairing off or a small group- 
ing of two or three inmates with great emotional 
content and deep feelings of mutual support and 
understanding. These relationships are often 
formed consciously to provide some support which 
can be relied on as an outlet in a setting which 
otherwise demands the presentation of an unbro- 
ken front. There is often seen a deep understand- 
ing and sympathy for fellow inmates who may be 
experiencing real personal troubles. There is a 
good deal of tolerance for those who are really 
doing “rough time.” Inmates can sense when a 
man is really under stress or just “blowing his 
top.” Unfortunately, it is difficult for the adminis- 
tration to capitalize on these positive feelings or 
relationships as the only solution in many cases 
for the inmate would be to provide immediate re- 
lease to deal with the problem which may be exter- 
nal to the prison; but this is not within the power 
of the prison staff. 


The prison environment has its own norms and 


code of ethics largely developed from the criminal 
backgrounds of the majority of those incarcerated. 
Each prison is fundamentally the same in the char- 
acteristic cultural attributes it maintains, but each 
is essentially different in the mode of expression 
adopted by the inmate group. There are attitudes 
of deceit in relation to authority, suspicion of 
those who would help, and hostility to those out- 
side their own group. There is exposure to asocial 
and antisocial behaviour and, with normal sexual 
outlet denied, there is often aberrent sexual be- 
haviour. Most inmates reject the latter; but many 
accept and perpetuate the heritage of criminal 
tradition. 

The reality of cellular confinement grinds deep 
into the emotions of many men with its claustro- 
phobic restriction of mobility. The phrase “prison 
neurosis” is no empty diagnostic term. Men fre- 
quently relate that they have come to know every 
spot, line, or cranny in their cell and have spent 
many hours in a sort of hypnosis counting lines 
or stones or bricks. Others relate that night after 
night they have paced their cells in walk patterns 
and counted steps. On the other extreme there 
may be exposure to dormitory living calling for a 
capacity for group adjustment which cellular 
living has tended to destroy. There is often real 
fear at the prospect of entering such a setting. 

The avenues of psychological escape tend to be 
focused on individual pursuits free from admin- 
istrative domination such as study, general read- 
ing, writing for the penal press, and cell hobby 
craft which is often also a means of economic 
advantage. For want of other incentives these 
pursuits may become ends in themselves and often 
great proficiency is attained in subjects of little 
practical value. Recreational and vocational train- 
ing is of advantage to many but is less of an escape 
since they are usually group activities and hence 
under greater administrative control. 

In most prisons there is an inadequate work 
experience not conducive to the development of 
good work habits on the outside. There is much 
overmanning of tasks and much made of busy 
work which the inmates fully comprehend and 
regard as personally and socially unconstructive. 

Apart from the feelings of disgrace at arrest 
and trial on the part of the novices or the ego 
irritation at failure to “get away with it” on the 
part of the older hands there has been a physical 
separation from the social community—a rejec- 
tion by society creating emotional reactions in the 
inmate. There is often a weakening of such re- 
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lationships as may have previously been built up 
in family, job, and community making more diffi- 
cult the problem of eventual resumption of these 
relationships. Roots have been torn up and will 
eventually have to be replanted in hard and stony 
soil. There will be increased need for understand- 
ing care and nurture. 

Summing up the prison paradox, James V. 
Bennett, director of the United States Bureau of 
Prisons, says: 


But even our modern system is proceeding on a rather 
uncertain course because its administration is necessar- 
ily a series of compromises. On the one hand, the prisons 
are expected to punish; on the other, they are supposed 
to reform. They are expected to discipline rigorously 
at the same time that they teach self-reliance. They are 
built to be operated like vast impersonal machines, yet 
they are expected to fit men to live normal community 
lives. They operate in accordance with a fixed auto- 
cratic routine, yet they are expected to develop individ- 
ual initiative. All too frequently restrictive laws force 
prisoners into idleness despite the fact that one of their 
rimary objectives is to teach men how to earn an honest 
ving. They refuse the prisoner a voice in self-gover- 
ment, but they expect him to become a thinking citizen 
in a democratic society.‘ 


Emotional Problems on Release 


On return to the community there is a notice- 
able need for the ex-inmate to redevelop emotional 
roots, to achieve a reduction in hostility to the 
heightened frustrations of prison life, to secure 
acceptance by others, and to achieve a tolerance 
making possible the acceptance of others. The 
latter is particularly true in regard to his wife 
and family if those ties are present. In his absence 
the family may have changed greatly due to dis- 
grace, hardship, and loneliness. There are many 
wives who achieve for themselves independence 
and a measure of security which they are afraid 
to relinquish and which threaten the male-provid- 
ing role of the returning husband or father of the 
family. 

The reorientation to freedom calls for a return 
to self-maintenance and for exercise of choice not 
only about major decisions but about the minor 
activities of organizing one’s daily life. How to 
purchase personal articles, to order a meal, to 
move freely through open doors and to open them 
without fear of reprimand are sometimes difficult 
relearnings. Getting rid of prison-made clothing 
which links emotions to the past is frequently a 
step to emancipation. In the first flush of freedom 
it is little wonder that on occasion license may 
first accompany liberty. Sorely needed financial 
resources are frequently squandered in the re- 
solution of conflicting emotions—stored up desires,. 


4 Federal Prisons: 1948, United States Department of Justice, p.3. 
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liberty, and freedom of choice. There is an essen. 
tial humanness about this conflict that, though not 
condoned, places it beyond moralizing and calls 
for both acceptance and understanding by the 
worker. 

It is noted that there is often an ambivalence 
or vacillation as to the type of identification to he 
made on return to the community. Should the 
man maintain his prison-formed attitudes or be. 
come a “Square John” and seek acceptance by the 
broader community? The former requires him to 
relinquish the most recent type of emotional at- 
tachment and security he has known while the 
latter involves him in a cooperative approach to 
authority which has frequently seemed to him to 
be rigid and punitive. He knows that his former 
associates are not likely to be helpful influences 
to him and that the “joints” he used to frequent 
will return him to the marginal fringe of criminal 
activity. But poor friends are better than no 
friends. The attempt to move into socially accept- 
able groups has many obstacles. Some groups are 
reluctant to offer acceptance to known ex-convicts. 
Even though he is maintaining anonymity about 
his past he never knows when this may be pierced. 
From within he feels the stigma and fears the 
hurt of further rejection. 

Doing time means losing time and many men 
feel a driving need to make up for the wasted 
years. So much of living has gone by, so much loss 
of earnings, so much enjoyment, so much op- 
portunity, that the tolerance for frustration can 
become very slight. There is an urge to acquire the 
visible symbols of success such as expensive 
watches or rings. Another manifestation is the 
desire for a “‘good front” seen in stylish and expen- 
sive clothes. Unless things break right and quickly 
the temptation is ever present to revert to known 
habit patterns and do it the easy way. Linked with 
this is often a “chip-on-the-shoulder” defensive- 
ness which expects discrimination and projects it 
even on the most sincere helping efforts if they do 
not immediately produce the desired results. 

Not all of these emotional problems are diffuse 
or general. Ex-inmates react frequently to the 
actual pace of life as exemplified by public trans- 
portation and automobile traffic. There may be 4 
fear of meeting people in case some error or mis- 
take may reveal the past. This results in a desire 
for isolation and men have been known to with- 
draw to a room and stay there for days mustering 
courage to face the world. It is not easy, having 
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lived in a world of men, to reorient thinking to 
women and children in an easy social way. 

Ex-inmates present themselves in a variety of 
ways. Sometimes their hostility is barely held in 
check and their initial demanding attitude has to 
be worked through before the real issues can be 
reached and help rendered. Again they may evi- 
dence confusion and inability to mobilize energy 
into action even in matters like securing shelter 
or looking for work. In such instances there is 
need for a somewhat directive approach until the 
personality begins to reintegrate. Frequently the 
ex-inmate is quite dependent and prepared to turn 
his problems and programs of reestablishment 
over to someone else. In this case a certain amount 
of anxiety has to be aroused in him and the burden 
of problem solving and decision continually 
thrown back on his shoulders. 


Practical Problems on Release 


The immediate problem of most ex-inmates is 
survival. Gate money from provincial institutions 
or prison earnings from the penitentiaries are so 
small that ex-inmates are to all intents and pur- 
poses insolvent when they leave prison. A rough 
estimate is that a penitentiary inmate will have on 
release an average of about $7.50 a year for time 
served plus a dress-out of clothing seasonally ap- 
propriate. The securing of food, shelter, and work 
clothes is an immediate necessity. The urge to be 
rid of prison-made clothing may create a ready 
acceptance of second-hand clothing which may be 
actually inferior to the prison-made article both 
in quality and appearance. 

Naturally the most direct avenue to self-main- 
tenance is employment and most men are anxious 
to secure employment in the belief that a job is 
the only thing they need to guarantee success. 
Materially this may be true but when some of the 
emotional factors discussed earlier are taken into 
account it is not surprising that many are not 
able to hold jobs at first. Most are afraid that their 
record may become known by their employer or 
fellow employees. Others find it difficult to follow 
the discipline of employment involving the accept- 
ance of direction, regular hours, steady consis- 
tent effort, good work habits and cooperative 
effort with other employees at common tasks. The 
ex-inmate often feels unable to bargain for proper 
workloads and pay and may tend to be imposed on 
by unscrupulous employees or foremen. Thus there 
May be a series of job failures before the right 
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situation works out and the ex-inmate can settle 
down. 

Always the decision has to be made as to the 
disclosure of a prison record. Will the employer 
be told the truth at the risk of the job being given 
to another applicant equally qualified but with no 
prison record? Will the omission of a prison rec- 
ord and the fictionalizing of an immediate job his- 
tory and lack of references be the way in which 
a job is secured? Will this ultimately lead to a 
disclosure with the loss of the job, references, and 
such good will as might have been achieved? This 
is a highly debated question among inmates and 
each man has to determine for himself how he will 
handle it. 

Because of blanket bonding of employees which 
is becoming very frequent the areas of employ- 
ment open to ex-inmates are gradually shrinking. 
Today many delivery men, truckers, and ware- 
house employees are bonded and the companies 
make rare exceptions if any. Then when they re- 
fuse to bond an employee explanations are in 
order and it is highly probable that the ex-inmate 
will be seeking new employment. | 

The licensing of trucks and the issuing of cer- 
tain store and business licenses are rigorously 
curtailed to ex-inmates in some jurisdictions. The 
reluctance of police commissions and of bonding 
companies to license or bond ex-inmates indis- 
criminately can be understood since all applicants 
with or without criminal records are carefully 
screened. But when a man has demonstrated over 
a period of years that he is living a responsible 
life free from criminal activity or association it 
becomes discrimination of the worst sort if he is 
denied opportunities to advance himself or pursue 
a chosen avenue of employment. 

In regard to employment ex-inmates are truth- 
fully in the position of second class citizens and 
are forced in most cases into the ranks of unskilled 
labour even though they may have excellent in- 
telligence, aptitude, and reasonably good training. 
This is particularly true of men who have had 
vocational training in the prisons and who seek 
to have this training recognized for apprentice-. 
ship. In some jurisdictions and in some trades this 
training is not equated nor are the men accepted 
in some labour circles and given opportunity to 
qualify as tradesmen. 

It is only fair to say that ex-inmates are at 
times their own worst salesmen. They are not 
angels any more than the ordinary citizen. Temp- 
tation and frustration sometimes prove too strong 
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and an employer who has hired an ex-inmate on 
occasion finds himself badly let down. Few em- 
ployers in such circumstances feel like turning the 
other cheek. Most say “once bitten twice shy.” 
This makes the road more difficult for the next 
ex-inmate. 

It should not be forgotten that many ex-inmates 
have old debts or debts incurred by their families 
during their imprisonment. On release their im- 
munity from pressure to pay these debts ceases 
and before they have even solved the problem of 
survival they are under pressure to pay up. Often 
their personal belongings or family furnishings 
have vanished or been used to eke out an exist- 
ence for their dependents so that they frequently 
start from way behind scratch. 

Getting the family together presents problems 
for family men though these are in the minority. 
Perhaps the children are in foster homes or shel- 
ters while the wife works and pays for them by 
her efforts. She may be living in a room. Even if 
there is a solid marital relationship to be built 
upon the sudden assumption of family responsibil- 
ity, the securing of new accommodation at higher 
rentals, the purchase of added furnishings and the 
organizing of the family unit again present real 
problems which would challenge the most mature 
and capable persons. 

The problem of surveillance is ever present. In 
most jurisdictions an ex-inmate gets a fair break 
from the police if he is known to be working and 
“keeping his nose clean.” In some communities he 
may be frequently embarrassed. At best he knows 
that if a serious crime has been committed, of the 
type for which he is known, it is highly probable 
that he may be rounded up for questioning. He 
only hopes this will not result in disclosure at the 
expense of employment or other community or 
personal relationships he may have established. 

Above all is the necessity for a realistic plan 
before he leaves the institution. The man’s adap- 
tation to the prison milieu tends to lead to an un- 
realistic view of the outside. For the inmate the 
outside does not really exist and there is a pyscho- 
logical postponement of facing what the realities 
of life will eventually be when he again enters the 
competitive social and economic community. The 
plan should be realistic and yet flexible to allow 
for breakdown and the inmate should be helped to 
anticipate a shifting and changing approach to 
his reestablishment in the light of the actualities 
he encounters. 
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Expectations Men Have of After-Care Agencies 


Because the problem of survival appears to 
them to be the most immediate hurdle to be over. 
come their expectations tend to be materially 
focused on the provision of food, shelter, and 
clothing. In their anxiety about these necessities 
there is often a demanding or an overdependent 
attitude. Frequently there is the technique of ma- 
nipulation in which the provision of assistance is 
assumed as a “right” and, if not supplied without 
question, the attitude that their only alternative 
is to return to crime which they indicate will be 
the fault of the agency. 

This same attitude is frequently displayed in 
endeavouring to coerce the agency into fantastic 
transportation plans, unrealistic loans for busi- 
ness ventures, or the liquidation of outstanding 
obligations. The problem is to work through these 
various attitudes but to retain a relationship with 
the client so that in due course realistic planning 
can proceed without contact being broken. 

An increasing number of men, due to better in- 
terpretation of the after-care agencies’ practices 
and functions, are seeking to use the proffered 
help positively and to involve themselves in the 
consideration of more fundamental emotional or 
relationship problems. Men phrase it that they 
value an opportunity to “talk things over.” This 
does not usually come at the earliest contact but 
experience indicates that many are prepared to 
enter into a long-term relationship with consider- 
able depth and meaning. 

It is clear that the ex-inmate expects accept- 
ance from the after-care agency. He knows his 
past record and failings better than anyone else 
and does not expect to have these thrown at him 
in a moralizing or accusing way. He knows that 
he will not be lectured, preached at, or scorned; 
but that there will be acceptance of him as a hu- 
man being. He expects to be tested all the way 
and to have to prove himself with workers who 
will be hard headed but not hard hearted, who will 
be cautious but not cynical, who do not condone 
his crime but are not judgmental about him as 
a person. 


Prerelease Preparation in the Institution 


In view of the effects of imprisonment and the 
emotional and practical problems to be faced on 
release it is apparent that prerelease preparation 
plays an important part in the transition of the 
inmate from institution to the community. Roper, 
as quoted above, recognizes “a terminal period of 
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anxiety before release”; but this is often masked 
by the overlay of the prison experience and by the 
unreality with which the inmate looks at the out- 
side. The problem is to focus the anxiety on the 
significant problems each individual will meet and 
to work through the false assurances of past mem- 
ories and the projection of future intentions. In 
fact with many inmates who state they “have it 
made” the problem is to create some healthy anx- 
iety or divert existing anxieties into more approp- 
riate channels. 

Inmates who have achieved an adjustment, 
neurotic or otherwise, to the prison life and com- 
munity find it difficult to think ahead to new prob- 
lems and adjustments. This threatens their pre- 
sent security which may have been arrived at with 
difficulty. The tendency is to think superficially and 
materialistically about survival in the free com- 
munity and to postpone or avoid the basic issues 
of personality reintegration, renewal of relation- 
ships, development of new habit pattern and 
changing attitudes to criminality and authority. 

For a man to involve himself sincerely and with 
honest interest in prerelease preparation is a deci- 
sion akin to religious conversion. He is in effect ac- 
knowledging that his past way of life has been 
wrong, that he wants to become a “Square John” 
and live within the law, that he is prepared to 
forsake his old associates and, in effect, to bear 
witness to this in the prison community where 
many of the subtle pressures are against rehabil- 
itation and for the maintenance of solidarity as a 
criminal group. In effect, the inmate who does 
move in this way into prerelease planning is cross- 
ing the marginal line between the inmate body and 
the administration though he is not necessarily 
identifying with the administration. He is forsak- 
ing the protective coloration of the inmate group 
and striking out individualistically for a new life. 

It is little wonder then that many men come to 
prerelease preparation without having arrived at 
any such basic decisions. Their view is that the 
postrelease help they may receive is like a life- 
buoy in the ocean or some insurance which might 
come in handy if the going gets tough. Hence the 


Tole of the prerelease worker is of the greatest 


importance in melding the attitudes and expecta- 
tions of the inmate with the purposes and prac- 
tices of the agency. The institutional classification 
staff should coordinate the efforts of the after-care 
agencies in prerelease; but as much as possible the 
after-care agencies should maintain their own 
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prerelease representatives and relationships in the 
institutions. 

It may be said that the after-care agencies are 
extensions of the institutions into the local com- 
munities. If this be so then the prerelease work of 
the institutional representative is to create the 
bridge by which the man will pass from the institu- 
tion to the community, from institutional mainten- 
ance to self-maintenance and from an ordered and 
organized existence to a competitive economic 
existence where choice and problem solving are 
essential to survival. 

Not only may anxiety need to be stimulated and 
focused by the institutional representative, but 
the agency’s policies and practices should be inter- 
preted. This enables the man to adjust his expec- 
tations of service to the reality of agency poten- 
tials and limitations. Of greater importance is 
that this is the opportunity to individualize the 
man and his problems and see him not as a statis- 
tic but as a person. 

It is at this point that the prerelease worker 
realizes that in many cases the inmate comes to 
the interview with little realistic knowledge of his 
problems or of the problems of the agency from 
which he may expect extravagant and unrealistic 
assistance. He may have beginning insight about 
these matters or show flashes of understanding. 
Skillful interviewing and careful interpretation 
are important to foster such insight and careful 
evaluation is needed to avoid the trap of thinking 
the interview to be more successful than it really 
was. Apparently insightful behaviour may speed- 
ily disappear on return to the prison population 
or an eventual release in the community. The in- 
mate may come to the agency as though the pre- 
release interview had not taken place. Then once 
again the agency worker must reinterpret and 
seek to induce recall of prerelease planning so that 
a current programme can go forward. 

Full documentation should flow from this pre- 
release period to the after-care agency for use in 
the community branch to which the man intends to 
go. When this occurs before he is released there is 
opportunity for the branch where he will receive 
service to raise questions about the man, his 
problems, his plans, and his resources. Thus before 
the man leaves the institution he knows that he is 
going to meet a worker by appointment, he knows 
that the worker knows about him, and he in turn 
knows about the agency. 

This referral process is the most constructive 
method of intake for after-care agencies and 
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should be extended and deepened in every way pos- 
sible. But this does not universally happen. We be- 
lieve that the man should make his own decision 
that he wants help and should take the basic step 
of asking for it by requesting an interview. Many 
men are not ready to do this and so come to intake 
in the agency unreferred and with no preparation. 
They may have come from institutions where the 
after-care agencies have been unable to provide 
prerelease services, they may have refused in- 
terview with any after-care agency, or a plan they 
had made not involving service from an after-care 
agency may have broken down. 

In any event these men from “the street” are 
given an interview at the agency and checked 
against the various release lists to verify their 
prison experience. If their problem relates to their 
having been in prison they are usually considered 
eligible for assistance though recency of release 
will have a bearing on the extent of help. If a man 
has been out for a considerable period of time his 
problem may be still related to material reestab- 
lishment but is likely to be more concerned with 
personal or relationship considerations. After-care 
agencies have to be careful to see that the basis 
of their service relates to the effect of imprison- 
ment in the man’s reestablishment. They have not 
the resources nor is it their function to deal di- 
rectly, for example, with problems of chronic alco- 
holism or unemployability. 

Prerelease preparation and after-care have been 
discussed in general terms but it should be indi- 
cated that in the case of men being released by 
ticket-of-leave the process is somewhat different. 
In cases where the Remission Service® considers 
that the after-care agency might be of help in the 
supervision of the parolee there is usually a re- 
quest to make a preticket appraisal of the man’s 
family, job, and community assets and liabilities 
with some estimate of the practicability of the 
plan. This involves our institutional representive 
in an interview at the penitentiary. The assigned 
caseworker in the community branch summarizes 
all this information in a report to the Remission 
Service. If the ticket is granted and the agency is 
asked to exercise supervision the man is again 
interviewed by our institutional representative 
who at this time focuses on the agency’s services 
and the man’s plans. 

The nature of ticket-of-leave is then explained 


5 The Remission Service of the Federal Department of Justice is 
responsible for the administering of the Ticket-of-leave Act and other 
matters of clemency within the Royal Prerogative of Mercy which is 
exercised in Canada by the Governor-General in Council on advice of 
the Federal Cabinet. 
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and the responsibilities which it entails for both 
the man and the agency. Though this may have 
been explained by the representative of the Re. 
mission Service at the time of the original inter. 
view it has to be done just prior to release and 
even then it is difficult to get the reality of respons. 
ibilities through the overlay of emotional expect- 
ancy of freedom. But the man is told that he jigs 
free only on license and on certain conditions 
which must be maintained or the ticket will be 
revoked. The relationship to the worker in the 
community branch is explained and the limitations 
of the ticket are stressed. 

There is an important place for prerelease units 
in the institutions not only for men on full-term 
release but particularly for men on ticket. The Re- 
mission Service is providing for a period of up to 
a month in most cases between the date of declara- 
tion of the ticket and the date of actual release so 
that the man will have time to assimilate some of 
the information he is given and, by living in a 
separate unit geared to the outside and related to 
it, begin to draw away from the inmate group and 
the prison experience. Kingston Penitentiary has 
now set up such a unit and authorization has been 
given for these throughout all penitentiaries. 

After-care agencies have a constituency within 
the prison. The attitudes the inmate body has to 
the agencies are important assets or liabilities in 
the proffering and rendering of service. It is 
sometimes difficult to interpret the policies of the 
agency to institutional staff as well as to inmates. 
Their expectations are as different as each human 
being’s desires and needs. Men who have failed 
and been sent back to prison are sometimes the 
best emissaries and ambassadors the after-care 
agencies have. But, on the other hand, being hv- 
man they have to erect defences for their failure 
and some interpret this in the inmate population 
as failure not on their part but on the part of the 
after-care agency. The after-care agency has 4 
somewhat unique constituency in that most of its 
clients know each other or of each other by reputa- 
tion. They come from close-knit prison groups and 
many return to such groups as the price of fail- 
ure in reestablishment and are able to discuss the 
agency and its service and develop new approaches 
to the agency. 

Men who have had their ticket-of-leave revoked 
by the Remission Service are in some cases bitter 
at the supervising agency. It is easier to project 
blame on some one else than to accept it and deal 
with it internally. When such revocations and 
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failures occur among men who are status figures 
in the inmate population it causes much comment 
among staff and inmates and creates the need for 
constant interpretation by the after-care agency. 
This is different since confidentiality prevents 
disclosure of case records except by offical chan- 
nels and direct refutation of the man’s story would 
create further defensiveness on his part. Over the 
years solid accepting service will have to demon- 
strate its own worth. 


The Rendering of Service 


Essentially in the after-care agency we are seek- 
ing out the strengths which we believe to be in- 
herent in every human being. We help men to earn 
their living on their strengths and not their weak- 
nesses. This means that our attitude to the ex- 
inmate must be accepting though not condoning 
of past crimes or future criminal intention. Moral- 
izing is but empty preachment and casting blame 
for failure, trivial or great, adds no strength to 
the man’s struggle. It is essential to accommodate 
the agency’s service to the man’s need which is 
the essence of individualizing service. This must 
be done within agency policy and resources, but 
inventiveness and initiative should draw in other 
resources from outside the agency. 

It is essential to focus service on the prison 
experience and its effect on reestablishment. After- 
care agencies are not relief agencies nor are they 
“hand out” way stations for transients. They are 
rendering a recognized social service by approved 
methods authorized and supported by their com- 
munities and in doing this have developed policies 
and practices based on long experience and obser- 
vation. Not the least important factor in their 
work is the rather unique knowledge they have of 
the prisons and of the criminal population. They 
are in and out of the institutions frequently, know 
the staffs and many of the inmate populations, 
have studied the penal system and participated in 
its growth and development, and have developed 
considerable skill in the work of parole and after- 
care. 

The role in which they work must be kept clear 
since after-care involves working with men on full- 
term release as well as on ticket-of-leave or parole. 
The former are free men under no obligation to 
ask for service nor to fulfill any legal requirements. 
They can be brought into relationship only 
through the effectiveness of the caseworker and 
the manner in which the agency is able to meet 
their need. This is also true of men on ticket-of- 
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leave since relationship is a matter of content and 
not of periodic reporting which may be an empty 
formality. 
With many men on full-term release the con- 
tact may be very brief since once they have suc- 
ceeded in getting on their own feet they generally 
wish to become anonymous and break all links 
with the prison past including the after-care 
agency. With men on ticket-of-leave the contact 
must be maintained as a condition of license. This 
ensures time for skillful workmanship to develop 
a relationship with very real content and depth far 
greater than the material level of the initial con- 
tact.There are men who are so hardshelled that 
this does not result and yet they may satisfactor- 
ily observe the conditions of their ticket and 
refrain from criminal activity. There are few who 
refuse to accept the conditions of the ticket and in 
regard to whom reports must go to the Remission 
Service which may cause them to revoke the 
ticket and return the man to prison. 
Though the after-care agencies are interested in 
keeping men out of gaol and in being of help to 
them they do not shirk this responsibility. There 
must be no mockery about ticket-of-leave nor any 
collusion in regard to basic violation of the con- 
ditions of the license. But the conditions should 
not be regarded as cut and dried and immutable. 
There are marginal areas in which the worker and 
the parolee may work through these problems 
without rigidity and with commonsense. 
The agency’s resources are not alone in this 
task. The resources of the families should be gath- 
ered around the ex-inmate where this is possible. 
Other services such as family agencies, municipal 
welfare agencies, and medical and psychiatric 
facilities should be used. Of prime importance is 
the relationship to the National Employment 
Service whose special placement officers are 
charged by law with placement of ex-inmates 
immediately following release during which period 
they are considered handicapped people. These 
officers perform a most important and difficult 
function and the after-care agencies work most 
closely with them in planning for the man’s em- 
ployment and in supporting and encouraging the 
man through the period of job hunting which is 
often frustrating and discouraging. 
Hindsight is easier than foresight and in gener- 
alizing these principles of assistance to ex-inmates 
the after-care agencies have formulated clear but 
flexible policies. They know that it is useless to 
counsel a hungry man and so provide assistance 
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for food, shelter, and clothing. If a man does not 
know where he will eat or sleep his anxiety is fo- 
cused on survival and not on the other positive ap- 
proaches to his reestablishment. It is true that the 
resources available for such material assistance 
are minimal and barely serve to keep a man alive. 
It is also true that they cannot be provided indefi- 
nitely so that the client is constantly impressed 
with the inevitable day when he must be self-sup- 
porting. 

Step by step in the developing relationship 
there is a testing process from the day the man 
walks in the door and presents himself for service. 
How does he use the money given for assistance? 
Does he register with the National Employment 
Service? Does he follow up job leads which are 
discussed in interviews? Has he made certain con- 
tacts or arrangements planned previously? Cyni- 
cism must be avoided and trust must be implicit in 
the relationship; otherwise it is an empty farce. 
But trust can exist within limitations and develop 
step by step with growing capacity for self-help 
and effort to overcome difficulties. Many of these 
men have lived by their wits all their lives and 
would be the first to take advantage of a “sucker” 
who went overboard at the first “con” approach. 
They have respect for those who understand them 
and who insist on step by step proving of intention 
and demonstration of good faith. 

This “know how” comes from the experience of 
the after-care agency and its staff whose previous 
professional training is amplified by careful orien- 
tation, provision for frequent institutional visit- 
ing, and a programme of staff development that 
focuses on the prisons and their populations—pro- 
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grammes and problems as related to the spec. 
ialized work of after-care. The agency and its staff 
are constantly engaged in the study of prisons, 
the penal system, the inmates and their problems 
and is involved with government departments and 
commissions in recommendations concerning the 
correctional system. Thus the focus of the work 
remains highly specialized though not narrow 
since into the consideration of prison and inmate 
problems must be brought the knowledge of the 
social welfare, educational, and medical services, 

The reason for being of the after-care agency is 
the ex-inmate who walks in the front door. All the 
resources of the agency should be designed to help 
this man and in turn there should be a mobilization 
through the agency of the resources of the broader 
community inasmuch as they can be made avail- 
able to bear on this man’s need. It is not merely a 
matter of sound economic sense that this should 
be done but of wise social policy. It is useless to 
send a man away from society to learn how to live 
in society without providing a method by which 
he can reenter the community with some chance 
of putting into effect new goals and changed hab- 
its. This is economic justification for the rela- 
tively small cost to the community of maintaining 
after-care services as part of the war against 
crime and its cost both to property and to the per- 
son. But the greater justification and reward for 
those engaged in the work is the knowledge and 
assurance of human values conserved and produc- 
tively released. This is seen in the new happiness 
of lives which had been wasted and ruined by past 
misdeeds and by the increased usefulness they pre- 
sent to friends, relatives, and society as a whole. 


The prisoners’ aid worker is not the law, but it can help the law and 
the prisoner or ex-prisoner at the same time. It is bound by no hard and fast 
rules of institution, or department. It has no authority to punish. It should 
be—and usually is—the prisoner’s real friend interested only in seeing him 
make good for his own sake and society’s. In such a capacity, the prisoner’s 
aid society can become the able and effective left hand of the law. It can 
interpret the prisoner’s problems to society. Inside or outside the institu- 


tion it can help the authorities to see that he gets a square deal and a fair 


chance to redeem himself. 


—RUTH BAKER 
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Lay Visiting in a Correctional Institution 


By FRANKLIN ZAHN 
Secretary, Prison Committee, American Friends Service Committee, Pomona, California 


HE YEAR 1957 marks the tenth in a program 
Tor lay visiting at the California Institution 

for Men, at Chino. Officials of the institution 
first suggested such a project in January 1947 at 
a meeting of the American Friends (Quakers) 
Service Committee, and in that year the first 
visitor, a woman who by now has successively 
visited 11 inmates, initiated it. Since then the 
number of visitors has gradually increased, with 
82 men and women making regular visits last year 
and another corresponding only. 

All visiting is on a continuing, person-to-person 
basis, the visitor seeing only the same inmate 
until release, and not selecting a new one until 
then. The period of visitation thus varies consid- 
erably, ranging from only a few months up to 2 
years. Exceptions arise when the inmate is trans- 
ferred, usually to a distant camp, or when he 
decides that the visitor is not what he expected 


BOUT HALF THE MEN at Chino receive regular 
visitors. 

The American Friends Service Committee in 1947 
selected some of their members to visit men at Chino. 
Men in prison who have no visitors or outside con- 
tacts experience a deep feeling of loneliness and 
rejection. Even in the absence of stone walls and 
prison bars the hunger of these men for normal 
contact with a friend is constant. 

The committee, in cooperation with the staff at 
Chino, has made regular visits to selected men who 
have no family connections or correspondents. Before 
arrangements were made, each man was asked if he 
would like to have a regular visitor from outside the 
prison. The committee was allowed to study the 
personal history, age, and interests of those who 
wished to have visitors so that the best possible choice 
might be made.... 

_These relationships have developed in as many 
different ways as there are different personalities 
involved, but they all have one thing in common; they 
are voluntary friendships between two or more 
people, and they frequently carry over after the man 
is released on parole. The man feels he can turn to his 
new friend for help in solving the problems that he 
faces in the world outside of prison—problems of 
housing, employment, readjustment, and the avoid- 
ance of further conflict with the law. He need never 
again feel entirely alone. 

During the 4 years this plan has been in effect, 
over 75 friendships ‘with this committee have been 
attempted. Not all have proven successful, but on the 
whole the proportion has been astonishingly high. 


—From Prisoners Are People (1952) by 
KENYON J. SCUDDER 


and drops him—a privilege which is always ex- 
tended to an inmate. The writer, who participates 
as a lay visitor, holds the record of being dropped 
three times. Sometimes the relationship is termi- 
nated by mutual consent. 


Selection of Inmates 


Some choice of inmates can be offered the 
visitor to select from because the program is 
popular with the inmates and sufficient lay visitors 
cannot be found to supply the demand. Names and 
descriptive information about inmates requesting 
a lay visitor are channeled through the Protestant 
chaplain to the part-time secretary of the Prison 
Committee to which all visitors belong. The chap- 
lain also is the official representative of the 
institution and sits in on regular meetings of the 
Committee where matters relating to visiting and 
other mutual problems are discussed. Until the 
first visit is made the visitor has little idea of what 
his new friend looks like beyond general physical 
characteristics such as age, race, height, weight 
given in his description. Under a special arrange- 
ment made possible by the very cooperative 
Officials of the institution a new layman who has 
not visited before may make an “apprentice visit” 
in company with a regular visitor thus acquainting 
himself with the procedure and atmosphere of a 
minimum custody institution before deciding to 
visit an inmate of his own. 

In their early weeks at Chino inmates are in- 
formed of the visiting program, but an estimated 
half of them receive regular visits from friends 
and relatives and thus are not eligible to apply. 
Many of the remaining half, who get only oc- 
casional visits or none at all, nevertheless are well 
satisfied with the company of their fellow inmates 
and the usual group contacts with outside organi- 
zations sponsoring religious or other programs. 
But others definitely feel lonely and ask through 
institutional channels for a lay visitor from the 
Committee. 


Frequency of Contacts 


The prospective visitor must feel able to visit 
an inmate at least once a month (outside of ex- 
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tended summer vacation trips, during which times 
correspondence is an acceptable substitute). Re- 
cently an exception was made in the case of two 
seasoned visitors living 50 miles from Chino who 
found weekend freeway traffic too much to 
undertake more than once every 6 weeks, but who 
were able to maintain a helpful exchange of letters 
in the interim. 

In general, visitors should be emotionally 
mature and willing to cooperate in every respect. 
Unmarried women must be of at least middle age. 
Married couples usually visit one inmate together, 
but if the wife is not too young they may each take 
separate inmates, thus doubling the effective 
number of visitors. No distinctions are made 
between whites and Negroes either in admitting 
them as visitors or in matching them with inmates. 
Selection of an inmate is left entirely to the visitor. 

Besides being interracial the program, although 
religiously motivated, is nonsectarian. In the 
Prison Committee the dominant group, the 
Quakers, number only one in three. On the whole 
there has been no problem keeping out zealous 
people who want to promote sectarian and other 
causes. 

Very few special privileges are sought or ac- 
cepted by Committee visitors. Year after year the 
visitors stand in the same lines and have their 
packages inspected and tickets punched like other 
Chino visitors. An important exception, however, 
was made in the case of a program initiated by 
members at the medium security Deuel Vocational 
Institution for youthful offenders in 1951. There 
each of the half dozen male visitors made his 
monthly visit in a private, separate room. When 
the institution moved to Northern California some 
of those visitors made a trip at their own expense 
to enlist support for continuing the program, and 
at last report a similar plan of visiting was still 
being followed with an increasing number of Bay 
Region visitors. 


Visitors Must Be Genuinely Interested 

New visitors are given a 2-page list of sug- 
gestions based on the American Friends Service 
Committee booklet, We the Offenders, by Arle 
Brooks, a seminary graduate who worked with the 
Texas Prison System and as a full-time prison 
visitor for the AFSC, and who was twice im- 
prisoned himself as a conscientious objector. The 
first suggestion contains this key sentence: ‘The 
visitor must be genuinely interested in the par- 
ticular person visited, but at the same time remain 
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objective.” Such admonition, while excellent, js, 
of course, not easy. The dangers of becoming 
emotionally involved or overidentified with the 
inmate are very real. Yet it is exactly to supply 
this personal concern that the lay visitor is needed, 
Modern institutions can offer their residents 
highly competent psychologists, sociologists,educa- 
tors, vocational counselors, and doctors, but these 
professionals cannot be expected to have the time 
to become personally interested in individuals; to 
do so would usually be at the expense of others who 
need their services. 

The visitor, recognizing his proper place, is 
thus relieved of the task of trying to be an amateur 
psychologist or caseworker, and can devote himself 
to simple, intelligent friendship. Ideally he gives 
little advice, and practices the art of listening with 
the so-called “warm ear,” not necessarily agreeing 
with, or even believing, everything told to him, yet 
at the same time trying to be understanding, 
friendly, and receptive. Often he will have to see 
his friend making an obviously poor choice and 
know that there is no way to convince him to do 
otherwise. In the early stages at Chino the officials 
wisely explained that in some cases the relation- 
ship would be successful if it did nothing more 
than enable the inmate to do his time without 
going over the institution’s well-known low fence. 
By this criterion the program has been a success 
in all but one instance. 


Needs of Inmates Differ 


Not all inmates expect the same thing from a 
visitor. Although presumably he has made the 
initial request, it is a new experience for the 
inmate and he is not always sure what he is asking 
for. Through the years the same visitor may ex- 
perience a wide variety of inmate reactions. 
Frequently the newly visited inmate is overly 
suspicious, wondering what the “angle” of the 
outsider is—some remain so indefinitely. Others 
may not pour out their grievances until after 
being visited a year or so. Still others open up 
immediately, discussing all their troubles, hopes, 
and ambitions the first day. Some “run dry” 
rapidly, find that they have little interest in 
continuing with a visitor and drop him. Some are 
always eager to see the visitor, ask him to come 
more often, and use every sfecial event—Easter 
service, rodeo, parade, celebration—as an excusé 
to invite him to make extra visits. Others are 
indifferent, never express appreciation in any 
form, and keep the visitor waiting sometimes as 
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long as an hour. If there is any one generalization 
which can be made, it could well be the title of 
the book, Prisoners Are People, by Kenyon J. 
Scudder, the man whose imagination conceived 
Chino. 

Between visits the relationship between the 
visitor and the inmate is often quite active. Some 
inmates like to write and most visitors take time 
toreply, occasionally finding this an opportunity to 
say things they could not express verbally. The 
visitor may find himself performing many er- 
rands—calling on an alienated wife, gathering up 
possessions left in a distant rooming house, buying 
toilet articles not sold by the commissary, running 
down jobs, writing a letter of recommendation, 
and the like. Requests such as a loan or a trashy 
novel not circulated by the institution’s library the 
visitor may want to discuss at a meeting of the 
Prison Committee. Frequently, on his own initia- 
tive, he takes the inmate a novel, a textbook, or 
magazines that he thinks will be of a wholesome 
nature and of special interest, along with items of 
food for which the inmate may have a special taste. 

Some of the inmates find the friendship mean- 
ingful enough to want it to continue after release. 
Some make occasional personal calls when in the 
visitor’s community and keep up correspondence. 
Some have purposely established their homes to be 
near the visitors. In two instances they lived in the 
same home. Others never contact the visitor in any 
way, even after many times stating their inten- 
tions to do so. It is as if once in the free world they 


decided never to be reminded of incarceration. 
Some who have violated parole and have been 
recommitted have asked that their old Chino 
visitor again be allowed to visit or correspond 
with them, even in distant states. A survey just 
completed shows that a total of 153 inmates who 
have been visited were released during the pro- 
gram’s 10 years. Reports from 137 former visitors 
show that 66 inmates communicated with the 
visitor in some manner after release, 19 were 
heard about only through some other source, and 
the whereabouts of 52 was unknown. 


Other Programs Emerge 


Other programs have grown out of our visiting. 
One nonvisiting member of the Committee leads a 
Great Books discussion at Chino on alternate 
Wednesday nights. Another spends 2 days a week 
finding jobs for parolees and has placed some 
hundreds of them in employment. A third has 
built up a library of 3,000 volumes in a newer 
institution nearby and has started one in another. 
Each year, with only one default, the Committee 
has sponsored a symphony concert at Chino given 
by the Pomona College orchestra. At present a 
financial campaign is under way on a new and, in 
many respects unique, kind of “clubhouse” for 
ex-offenders in the Los Angeles area. All in all, 
the Prison Committee’s report at the close of the 
next 10 years should be much larger and more 
challenging than this report of the first 10 years 
of its work. 


Finally, we will beware of the cynicism that paints every prisoner drab 
and never thinks of him in any other capacity. When a man steps into the 
dock, he is a husband and father, a worker and taxpayer, accustomed to take 
care of himself and others, not requiring an order at every turn and two 
thousand rules to govern his daily conduct. The saying of a few words by a 
Judge does not transform him into an entirely different creature, who can 
never be trusted, who has no decent instinct or loyalty. If he is treated as a 
sensible and self-reliant man, he is likely to play such a part. Even when he 
has failed once or twice, there may well be some side of his nature to which 
appeal has not yet been made. The world owes much to those who failed and 


made a fresh start. 


—ALEXANDER PATERSON 
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Social Work and the Correctional Field* 


By BEN S. MEEKER 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois 


OR THOSE OF US who work on the firing line 

in the field of corrections the old adage of 

being so close to the trees that we fail to see 
the forest is, perhaps, appropriate. Certainly, as 
one works with the individual offender, it is 
extremely difficult to determine just how much 
weight should be given to the broad issue of 
changing social values in relation to specific anti- 
social behavior. We are, in a general way, aware 
of the impact of social values and mass attitudes 
upon the aspirations and interests of individual 
human beings. However, looking back over many 
years of experience in handling individual of- 
fenders, it seems to me that we are still far from 
having determined with any certainty either the 
scope or depth of change in basic cultural values, 
to say nothing of the impact of such change on 
behavior. This makes the task of evaluating the 
effects of change on specific individuals extremely 
difficult. Until far more comprehensive scientific 
research into the dynamics of behavior in relation 
to social values is accomplished, will it not remain 
virtually impossible to determine whether or not 
changing social or cultural values are predominant 
causal factors in crime? 

Nevertheless, Professor T. C. Esselstyn’s in- 
teresting observations in the June 1957 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION are thought provoking, par- 
ticularly the second part of his paper in which he 
suggests that neither corrections nor social work 
generally has been sufficiently concerned with 
changing social values. 

From the standpoint of an administrator who 
has found the training and skills transmitted by 
the profession of social work to correctional prac- 
titioners extremely valuable, I find the first part 
of his paper on somewhat less firm ground. 


Social Work Is More Than Casework 


For one thing, his article presents a rather 
narrow view of social work. This view identifies 
social work as casework only and further as- 
sociates casework with that group in the profes- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Ben Meeker, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois and director 
of the Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago, comments in 
this article on the views expressed by Dr. T.C. Esselstyn in his article, 
“Trends in Social Work Toward Corrections,” which appeared in the 
June 1957 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


sion which has tended to become identified with 
psychotherapy. This is an articulate minority 
which sees social casework as primarily an office 
function in which the client’s feelings and at. 
titudes eclipse concern about his social situation, 
With certain groups of clients these social workers 
have made significant progress and have added 
much to the literature of practice. However, their 
concept of casework is hardly typical of the profes- 
sion as a whole. The main stream of social work 
as practiced by the vast majority of personnel so 
engaged has been characterized by its concern for 
the total emotional and social situation. If one but 
focuses for a moment upon the daily activities of 
the probation officer, public welfare caseworker, 
or child welfare worker, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that although he may not be adept at 
identifying sociological patterns in theoretical 
terms, in a most practical way he understands the 
social milieu of his clients through sharing it, 
visiting it, observing it, and maintaining almost 
daily contacts with all areas from which his clients 
come. 

Likewise, the profession of social work is far 
broader in scope than its casework component. 
Modern social work training encompasses not only 
casework but group work, community organiza- 
tion, administration of welfare services, and social 
research. 


Sequences of Study in Social Work Education 


In order to present a quick review of the current 
scope of social work education, let us examine for 
a moment an announcement from one of the larger 
schools of social work. In this announcement the 
school identifies the four sequences of study pre- 
pared for the graduate student. These are (1) 
social treatment (casework and group work) : (2) 
organization and administration of the social serv- 
ices; (3) social work research; and (4) field work 
or the practical application of knowledge and skill. 

To develop professional competence the student is ex- 

a knowledge of those dynamic forces in human 

beings, in social institutions, and in social pressures, and 

their mutual interaction, which bear most directly upon 
the promotion of social welfare; 


To develop a philosophy which recognizes individual 
human welfare as the purpose and test of social policy; 
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SOCIAL WORK AND THE 


and a professional attitude which combines a scientific 

spirit with dedication to the people and purposes one 

skill in working with individuals.* 

At a recent symposium on education and social 
work to which all agency administrators in the 
Chicago area were invited, the content and organi- 
zation of current social work education were pre- 
sented by a panel of educators. This symposium 
discussed the four major areas of social work 
education. 

(1) Social treatment.—A casework professor 
pointed out that casework in recent years has been 
undergoing fundamental changes in orientation. 
Several basic aspects of casework were identified. 
The first aspect concerns relationship. Emphasis 
today is placed on the dynamic changing aspects of 
this interpersonal bond on its “irrational as well 
as realistic elements, and on ways and means of 
controlling and managing the relationship.’’? 

A second aspect relates to giving the student an 
understanding of the psychological structure of 
personality. Much is known today about the effects 
of frustration and deprivation of affection in early 
life. How a person builds his psychological de- 
fenses, what contributes to hostility, and how 
anxiety affects behavior are all facets of person- 
ality development which need clarification. 

A third aspect currently stressed in basic case- 
work courses is evaluation of motivation and ca- 
pacity of the client to deal with his problems. Here, 
of course, the thoughtful use of a variety of sound 
case histories is essential. 

The fourth aspect of casework training, as out- 
lined in this symposium, concerns the special pro- 
blems of setting in relation to practice. 

Courses on settings are offered. These include 
the gamut of public welfare services—correctional, 
medical, psychiatric, child welfare, mental hygiene 
and all the settings in which social work tradi- 
tionally is practiced. 

In addition to casework courses, social work 
education has long been aware of opportunities 
for group treatment. Most schools offer group 
work courses. In these courses the process of 
group interaction and techniques for working with 
groups both to influence and direct individual as 
Well as collective behavior are dealt with. More 
and more attention is being given group work, 
group therapy, and the whole area of group be- 
havior. One of the genuine problems in this area 


’ Bulletin: — of Social Service Administration, University of 
ricago, 1957, p.5 
* Symposium on Social Work Education. University of Chicago, Feb- 
Unpublished Document, p. 3. 
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has concerned the dearth of tested methodology 
for effective group work. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that the schools are showing a renewed 
interest in group behavior. Street club workers 
are in demand and such projects as that of the 
New York City Youth Board and the Chicago Area 
Projects are increasingly mentioned in curricula 
planning. 

(2) Organization and administration of social 
services.—In this sequence courses are offered 
which enable students to gain a knowledge of our 
rich heritage in the welfare and correctional 
services, thus furthering their understanding of 
the historical impact on present day practice, 
problems, and issues. The responsibility of society 
for the welfare and correction of its members is 
herein stressed. “Through careful study of selec- 
tive programs, an attempt is made to develop in 
students competence for study and analysis of pro- 
grams, other social institutions, social pressures, 
and their interaction, factors that tend to deter- 
mine the form and extent of the public social 
services and the multiple social and economic 
forces underlying them.’ 

(3) Social work research =" the research 
sequence four objectives which the schools of 
social work are attempting to achieve were noted. 
First, minimal competence as a producer of re- 
search; second, some measure of competence as a 
consumer of research; third, disciplined thought 
and performance, which contributes to a scientific 
attitude and objectivity, and, finally, respect and 
responsibility for research. 

(4) Field work.—The fourth and one of the 
most unique areas of social work education is the 
field work program. Since its beginning, social 
work training has always attempted through field 
work to bring to life the concepts and theories 


learned in the classroom. During the first year of 


graduate training, students are placed for their 
field work experience in the basic public welfare 
and family welfare agencies. This gives them a 
familiarity with the basic structure of social serv- 
ices and the community resources. In the second 
year, graduate students are placed in specialized 
settings, such as family welfare, child welfare, 
medical social work, probation and parole, psy- 
chiatric social work, community organization, 


_administration, and research. “The objectives of 


field work are to convert theoretical knowledge to 
working knowledge—to foster the learner’s self- 
awareness. Unless we understand ourselves and 
our own needs, how can we reconcile the needs of 
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others? How can we understand and relate to the 
needs of others? To provide experience which 
makes possible creative and disciplined use of this 
self in a professional relationship. And, finally, to 
enable the student to achieve identification with a 
profession through identification, first of all with 
a practicing ongoing agency.’’* 

Throughout this sequence of training, the stu- 
dent moves from the less complicated to the more 
difficult situational and personal problems of indi- 
viduals. At the same time, through his field work 
experience, he learns to handle statistical reports, 
the use of the social service exchange, how to 
write letters, how to prepare reports and sum- 
maries, the kinds of recording, the interrelation- 
ships and availability of resources in the com- 
munity, and something about community organiza- 
tion, administration, and research. 


The Value of Social Work Training 


Over the years the federal probation office of 
the Northern District of Illinois, at Chicago, has 
maintained a very close liaison with the major 
schools of social work in this city. Field work 
students have been an integral part of the staff of 
this office. The office has been an approved field 
work training unit for second-year graduate stu- 
dents from the schools of social work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Loyola University for more 
than 20 years. The court gives these students 
regular appointments as voluntary probation of- 
ficers by court order. They are issued official cre- 
dentials and, under the close supervision of sea- 
soned, well-trained probation officers, are given a 
comprehensive introduction to the entire gamut 
of problems probation officers are confronted with. 
They attend staff meetings, they make field in- 
_ vestigations, they cooperate on presentence inves- 

tigations, they supervise typical probation and 
parole cases, they are acquainted with the various 
basic administrative problems and reports, and 
they associate as colleagues in day-to-day work of 
the entire staff. 

Through this process they also become acquaint- 
ed with the operation of the prosecutor’s office, the 
various departments of police and other federal 
investigative agencies, the local correctional insti- 
tution services, and other court operations. 

Over the years we have experienced no serious 
conflict in our approach to the counseling and 
handling of offenders and the basic concepts 
taught in the local schools of social work. 


‘ Ibid., p 8. 
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For more than 20 years the Chicago office has 
been employing probation officers trained in social 
work, and for nearly a decade the standard educa. 
tional qualification required by this court has been 
a master’s degree in social work. All of the men 
have had social work training or experience and 15 
of the 20 officers on the staff have master’s degrees 
in social work. 

The court holds no illusion that social work 
training will guarantee success in this work nor 
that it is the only possible source of training. How. 
ever, solid experience has shown that men who 
first of all posseess character and personality 
traits essential to any profession, and in addition 
come to the department with social work training, 
come with a greater depth of knowledge about 
human behavior—normal, abnormal, and delin- 
quent—a much more adequate knowledge of social 
welfare and health resources in the community, 
and some well-tested methods for working with 
individual offenders, than do most who come with- 
out such training. Through the years, this office 
has operated on the premise that probation and 
parole work as well as other correctional treat- 
ment counseling services constitute a field of social 
work operating in the specialized setting of the 
court, the parole board, or confinement institution. 
We have found no other sequence of training as 
broad in scope and depth of training. The peculiar 
combination of classroom teaching and the prac- 
ticum of actual field work training which has 
characterized social work education since its 
beginnings is not elsewhere duplicated. 

It has been my experience that this kind of f 
training admirably equips a person to work in the } 
correctional field. It is true that whenever any — 
newly trained professional person—whether he — 
be a lawyer, a physician, a social worker, a teacher, f 
or clergyman—first enters a professional op- f 
portunity, he is ill equipped to become a full-blown F 
practitioner. We all recognize that the law profes- J 
sion considers the newly graduated lawyer as f 
little more than a law clerk who will have to learn 
to apply in the practical everyday situation the 
knowledge he has gained in school. Similarly, the 
doctor who has just graduated from medical school | 
is not expected all of a sudden to pick up a full 
practice and operate as a totally capable profes- 
sional man. I sometimes think that too many 
administrators in corrections and elsewhere expect 
the new graduate to compete immediately with the 
seasoned or experienced officer who, after all, has } 
learned through the apprenticeship method of 
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: experience most of the basic principles of case- 
' work, but has also discovered how to operate 
' effectively under the pressures of practical every- 
' day demands. This would appear to reflect a lack 


of reality as to what to expect from a graduate 


' school of social work rather than a fallacy in the 


training one brings to his job. We have found, 
through years of experience, that the person who 


comes with a professional regard for himself, a 


desire to serve others, a genuine tolerance and 
belief in the dignity of individuals, who has grap- 
pled with his own prejudices and discovered that 
there is no such thing as the typical criminal or 
typical noncriminal, but that there are only human 
beings in need of some kind of help, guidance, or 
direction has greater potentiality than if he comes 
only with a knowledge of law or a grasp of 
criminological theory. The ancient admonition of 
Socrates, “Know thyself,” is all important for 
those who would work with others. 


Misconceptions About Social Work Training 


There is no question, as Professor Esselstyn 
points out, that hostility toward social workers 
does exist on the part of many correctional 
workers. With some, this hostility is not overt. 
They merely assume that although social work 
training is compatible with corrections, it is un- 


hecessary. This group appears to include those 


who feel that training in the law, in police science, 
in criminology, or one of the social sciences such 
as sociology, psychology, or anthropology, provides 


_avalid basis for work in the correctional field. I 
believe this attitude stems from two basic miscon- 


ceptions—first a misunderstanding of what is 


_ taught in schools of social work and, secondly, 


from a dilemma within the field of corrections 


which has never established its own identity in 
_ relation to professional education. Whether or not 
_ social work methods, knowledge, and skills have 
_ been used in correctional services has depended 
_ far more on the accident of historical administra- 


tion than upon any fundamental concept and 


_ knowledge about the exact skills required in such 
Settings. There has continued to be much confusion 
between the concepts of a social science or a 
_ discipline in the social sciences and the broader 


concept of a professional practioner who comes 


; to a profession with not only a knowledge of 
_ skills, techniques, and information about his work, 


_ _.* Philip M. Hauser (Chairman, Department of Sociology, University 
of Chicago), ial 


ic “Demography and Human Ecology in Relation to Soc 
non -’ The Eduard C. Lindeman Memorial Lectures, Official Proceedings, 
ational Conference of Social Work, St. Louis, 1956, p. 175. 
Esselstyn, op. cit., p. 80. . 
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but a genuine sense of ethical considerations, an 
awareness of his own responsibilities to profes- 
sional performance, and a realization that a pro- 
fession is based upon a variety of disciplines, all 
of which have made a significant contribution to 
the understanding of human behavior, whether it 
be delinquent, psychotic, neurotic, or normal. For 
example, is not the sociologist related to the prison 
in somewhat the same manner as the physiologist 
is related to the hospital? Neither is trained in 
the professional application of treatment skills. 

The profession of social work, like the profes- 
sion of medicine, is treatment oriented, and at- 
tempts to impart both knowledge and skill in the 
application of this knowledge. An eminent soci- 
ologist has said: 


To the Social Worker, sociology is but one of the 
several sciences which provides basic knowledge of 
potential usefulness in dealing with social work problems. 
The sociologist as a scientist is concerned only with add- 
ing to sociology’s fund of knowledge products of research 
which permit prediction and control of the phenomena 
subjected to investigation. The social worker, in contrast, 
is concerned with facing and solving specific socia 
problems—the community, the neighborhood, the family 
or the person. The social worker in dealing with concrete 
problems uses whatever relevant knowledge may be 
available from any or all of the sciences; and when no 
scientific knowledge is available, which is often the case, 
the social worker draws on a fund of professional and 
personal experience and common sense. 

The social worker in relation to the sociologist parallels 
the relationship of the engineer to the physicist. The 
former is action-oriented; the latter is research-minded. 
The former must make value judgments in forming 
policy and planning action; the latter is concerned only 
with existential and instrument judgments.*® 


The Methods of Social Work 


As to the methods of social work, I rather doubt 
that even the correctional skeptic, who is willing to 
accept as much of social work philosophy as Dr. 
Esselstyn’s correctional skeptic apparently does, 
would concur in the statement that methods of 
social work are “seldom suitable to the correctional 
mission and that its basic premise concerning the 
primacy of attitudes is vulnerable.’”’* This is a very 
broad statement. Has not one of the methods of 
social work—the use of a corrective relationship— 
been eminently successful in dealing with of- 
fenders? Rather than being primarily concerned 
with attitudes, the social work profession has 
always been concerned with the environment as 
well as the interaction between the person and his 
social situation. Unless one is prepared to accept 
a theoretical dichotomy which attributes to the 
“criminal” a totally separate and distinct set of 
personality traits, the methods of social work 
would appear to have validity. Another sociologist, 
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in a brilliant analysis of sociology in relation to 
the field of corrections, has commented that “if 
the major task of criminal rehabilitation is the 
achievement of changes in value orientation, the 
training of probation and parole officers should 
not be confined to individual casework, but should 
involve expert knowledge of group and community 
work as the basis for establishing adequate com- 
munal channels for the assimilation of released 
offenders into stable networks of conventional as- 
sociation.” 7 

One may not agree that the major task of 
criminal rehabilitation is the achievement of 
changes in value orientation, since large numbers 
of society’s offenders possess fairly conventional 
values but succumb somewhere along the line to 
unusual temptation or act out their emotional 
feelings through criminal behavior. However, for 
that segment of the criminal population for which 
rehabilitation is primarily a matter of changing 
value orientation, Dr. Ohlin is correct. Actually, 
as we have tried to show, much emphasis is placed 
upon community work. Much time is devoted by 
probation offices to interpreting the nature of pro- 
bation and parole to the community and enlisting 
the aid of various groups to accept the return of 
offenders into the community. 

Elsewhere in this same report, Dr. Ohlin ex- 
amines the value systems of certain criminal 
groups, particularly those of the prison com- 
munity, and concludes that whatever rehabilita- 
tion comes about does so largely through a change 
in the inmate’s value system. Identifying ways and 
means to provide motivation for a change in these 
value systems is a legitimate concern of sociology. 
At this point, however, he concludes that sociology 
has no methodology or treatment techniques to 
effect changes in value systems or attitudes of in- 
mates. Thus, it seems to me that this is one of the 
major dilemmas of the sociologist who is interested 
in the clinical application of his knowledge. Al- 
though he is critical of the methodology of social 
work, he has been unable to devise or elaborate 
any methodology or technique for working with 
offenders that is not part and parcel of the basic 
tradition of social work. As Professor Ohlin has 
said, “one of the foremost obstacles to the develop- 
ment of the science of penology has been the lack 
of adequate techniques for the evaluation of cor- 

7 Lloyd Ohlin, Sociology and the Field of Correction. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1956, p. 48. 

° cit., p. 80. 

10 Esselstyn, p. 30. 


11 Unpublished document, Dr. Benjamin Frank, U.S. Bureau of 
‘Prisons. 


rectional treatment programs and administrative 
policy. Sociologists have failed to concern them. 
selves with methodological problems involved jn 
such evaluation.’’® 


Can We Think of Behavior Apart 
From Attitudes? 


We note that even our correctional skeptic 
agrees, “that social work training is an efficient 
way to learn interviewing techniques, how to use 
the self, how to use community resources wisely, 
and how in general to gear correctional efforts 
into the overall design of broad social welfare.” 

“But,” says he, “the trouble goes deeper, ... 
the correctional worker is not concerned with 
attitudes, but with behavior. Not by what the 
social worker says but by what he implies, he 
objects to social work because of its emphasis upon 
attitudes and attitudinal change as the key to 
rehabilitating offenders and others in trouble. 
Curiously the correctional worker is not concerned 
with attitudes, but with behavior.”!° This is a 
provocative phrase, but will it withstand scrutiny? 
How the correctional worker can be concerned 
with behavior and not attitudes is not easily 
discerned. An old rule of psychology suggests that 
as we think we feel, and as we feel we act. Like- 
wise, how a social worker can be concerned with 
attitude and not behavior is equally perplexing. 

It has been my observation that correctional 
workers everywhere are vitally concerned with 
attitudes as well as behavior. It is quite true that 
instruments of law enforcement and systems of 
corrections may not be concerned with attitudes 
so much as with compliance. As one writer has 
said, “the official test of success or failure on 
parole or probation is not the offender’s attitude 
or even his basic character structure, but whether 
his overt behavior conforms to certain specific 
conditions imposed by a legal authority.” But 
this is not to say that the individual correctional 
worker is merely a mechanical cog in an imper- 
sonal system of social control which is disinter- 
ested in the basic attitudes of offenders. The cor- 
rectional worker who is worth his salt is con- 
stantly alert to an offender’s potential for chang- 
ing his attitudes as well as learning to control 
them. 

The social worker in other fields is greatly 
concerned with behavior too. In child welfare, the 
worker has to be concerned about the behavior of 
the child in the foster home. Beyond considera- 
tion of the worker’s desire for the best possible 
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adjustment of the child, the child’s behavior affects 
the job of the social worker who must make a new 
plan if the placement is unsuccessful. 

Doubtless the same concern with behavior per 
se characterizes most casework service at one 
point or another but with people who act out their 
feelings—whether children or adults—behavior 
is often but the symptom of social or emotional 
conditioning, and basic attitudes, perforce, must 
be dealt with. If time and space permitted, the 
author could cite case after case in which, through 
the skillful use of relationship, probation and 
parole officers have effected basic changes in at- 
titudes of offenders thus leading to a greater 
ability to comply with social convention. Let us 
examine, for instance, the area of generalized 
hostility. This is a phenomenon which probation 
officers are faced with almost daily. Repression of 
such hostility may result in compliance, but every 
probation officer has learned that unless something 
can be done to release some of this hostility, it has 
a highly explosive quality. Whether such hostility 
is generated by a frustrating social situation, as 
with a rejected minority group, or from some 
inner emotional conflict of neurotic origin, is a 
challenge which will test the diagnostic skill of 
the probation officer. Likewise, his ability to work 
with an offender, whether through some manipula- 
tion or use of environment or through release of 
inner tensions, may well spell the difference be- 
tween success or failure on probation. 


Our Concern Is With Both Attitudes 
and Behavior 


The focal point of training in social work is to 
evaluate the individual, not only in relation to his 
attitudes, but in relation to his total social, emo- 
tional, mental, biological, medical, hereditary, and 
environmental milieu. Specifically, in this court 
where, as has been mentioned, the probation of- 
ficers are trained in social work, I have reviewed 
hundreds of presentence investigation reports, 
each of which is in effect a diagnostic evaluation 
of the individual offender in terms of whatever 
causal factors seemed to be identified, and cer- 
tainly in terms of his entire background history. 
As one reviews these evaluations, one finds that 
probation officers are concerned with attitudes, 
but they are equally concerned with the offender’s 
native mental endowment, his early life experi- 
ences and, to a great extent, with social forces, 
cultural values, and the physical environment in 
Which each of these offenders has grown up. In 
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some cases where the offender appears to have 
been greatly deprived of normal parental controls 
or basic affection at an early age, or where he has 
been exposed to a highly disorganized social situa- 
tion in which delinquent behavior has been a 
pattern, these factors are clearly brought out. In 
my experience, there is little empirical evidence 
to suggest that social work trained probation 
officers are preoccupied with their client’s at- 
titudes. It is true that we work with many of- 
fenders who have deep-seated hostilities not only 
toward society but also toward themselves, feel- 
ings of inadequacy, and frustration. And, if time 
permitted, many cases might be cited in which a 
great deal of casework skill, understanding, and 
patient endeavor has been expended on the prob- 
lem of attitudes. 

Yet in an equal number of cases, as one ex- 
amines probation or parole supervision records, 
adjustment seems to have been accomplished 
through firm guidance of general behavior into 
such mundane channels as steady, satisfying 
employment, relief from tensions surrounding 
chronic illness through proper medical care, or 
removal of adverse environmental pressure 
through actual physical relocation of a family. 


Typical Case Illustrations 


The author has just reviewed a case in which 
5 years of excellent parole supervision was ac- 
complished with a formerly antisocial, semiprofes- 
sional criminal, in which no direct effort was 
attempted to work with this man’s personality 
structure or inner attitudes per se. 

He was an offender who had grown up on the 
city streets in a tough neighborhood where he 
became attached to a notorious gang early in his 
career. His basic philosophy had long been condi- 
tioned by the school of thought that believes “that 
every man has his price, and every other man his 
racket.” Throughout the period of supervision the 
officer was firm, friendly, yet unyielding on basic 
requirements concerning certain norms of be- 
havior. This parolee was required to work steadily 
at a legitimate occupation. There was no question 
about his loyalty to his family, which is not un- 
usual among many of these semiprofessional rack- 
eteer types. His family was conventional in its 
church, school, and recreational pursuits and in 
terms of his own social and cultural background 
he showed adequate potential for a satisfactory 
economic and social adjustment. While incarcer- 
ated, he had been cooperative and had avoided 
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disciplinary action. During the first year of super- 
vision the record reflects persistent denial by the 
probation officer of permission to engage in a 
variety of either borderline or completely un- 
realistic occupational schemes. Gradually this 
parolee discovered that the probation officer, al- 
though friendly, was adamant that he comply fully 
with certain minimum acceptable norms of the 
community. He became less and less insistent on 
presenting requests which were doomed to denial. 
The record also reflects considerable discussion 
from time to time on the value systems of the 
metropolitan high-pressure city in which this man 
had grown up. At the outset, no effort appears to 
have been made to “psychoanalyze” his basic 
personality traits and underlying motivations. The 
level of supervision was primarily that of habit 
formation and compliance with probation condi- 
tions. However, inevitably a relationship developed 
which at first was a sort of cat and mouse testing 
between the officer and the parolee. Eventually, it 
resolved itself into a good natured philosophical 
acquiescence to the inevitability of the parole 
supervision framework. The record reflects con- 
siderable community participation by the proba- 
tion officer and contacts with the parolee at his 
home, contacts with his family, with his employer 
and alertness to reliable sources of neighborhood 
information which have long been tested in terms 
of the activities of known offenders with previous 
records such as this man had compiled. At no time 
during the period of supervision was there any 
evidence that he had moved back into an associa- 
tion with his former antisocial colleagues. 

The interesting thing to note about this case is 
that during the last year or two of supervision, the 
habit of responsible employment, freedom of 
harassment by the police, and the growth of a 
frank and congenial relationship with his parole 
officer appeared to have resulted in a pattern 
which has persisted. 

Inevitably in an office of this type in a large 
metropolitan area, a number of the professional 
or semiprofessional criminal group from time to 
time come under supervision. It has been interest- 
ing to note that a sizeable percentage of this group 
whose value system has been completely at odds 
with that of the community at large have, through 
this pattern of habit formation, taken their places 
in the community as acceptable, noncriminal 
members. With some of these men the probation 
officer has attempted a direct change of attitude 
but with most, whatever change in attitude is 


noted has come about subtly and as a result 
primarily of persistent guidance through the old 
fashioned but still reliable process of friendly but 
firm counseling in an authoritative setting. 


Offenders No More Alike Than Nonoffenders 


In contrast to this relatively small group of 
more sophisticated offenders, a large percentage of 
offenders are caught up in circumstances of a 
different nature. For example, one of our most 
common crimes is theft and transportation of an 
automobile. Yet, until we examine the individual 
offender, we often have little knowledge of the 
motivation for such theft. It is an almost daily 
occurrence to be faced with the problem of as- 
sessing all the factors in such an offense. In our 
experience offenders in general are no more alike 
than nonoffenders. 

John comes froma marginalslum where crowded 
housing, split shift schools, and parental neglect 
appear to have precipitated his identification with 
a gang in which auto theft is a common group 
activity. His need for group acceptance appears 
to be a contributing factor to his delinquency. 

Greg, on the other hand, comes from a swank 
suburban neighborhood where everything on the 
surface is smooth and elegant. The mother is proud 
of her “house-and-garden” home. Yet he is a most 
persistent auto thief, who usually steals a car 
alone and at night. The presentence investigation 


discloses a pattern of family tension and basic 


rejection of Greg since infancy. To steal a car isa 
source of escape and at the same time a way to 
get even with anxious, temporarily conscience- 
stricken parents. 

Charles steals cars partly for excitement. He 
comes from a stable, conservative, restricting, old 
world environment in which children are still to 
be seen and not heard. The family car is the apple 
of papa’s eye and the sole concern of his spare 
time. He continually polishes it, is distressed at 
every squeak, and flatly denies its use to his ag- 
gressive, normally adventuresome but overly im- 
petuous son. 

The point of these three typical yet simple 
illustrations of the kinds of mine-run problems 
which daily face probation officers is to suggest 
that no amount of pure sociological knowledge, 
criminological theory, legal erudition, or anthro- 
pological-lore will be of much avail unless the 
officer also brings to the immediate task skills in 
diagnostic evaluation of both social and psycho- 
logical needs of these offenders, plus a system of 
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tested methods for working with each in his social 
milieu. 

Whether it is interstate theft, burglary, as- 
saultive behavior or fraud, the immediate and 
pressing problem which the probation officer must 
deal with is the individual offender in whom will 
be found in some combination all the basic traits 
of other human beings. 

It is at this point that social work training can 
prove of solid value. 


The Social Worker and the Correctional Setting 


Another question raised by Dr. Esselstyn con- 
cerns the problem of divided loyalty between the 
client and the agency in the correctional field. This, 
again, reflects not so much a problem between 
social work and corrections as between certain 
administrative controls and social work practice 
in any number of settings. 

Social workers are accustomed to working in 
settings where the primary discipline is one other 
than their own profession. In probation, the court 
with its presiding judge is the final determinant 
of policy. In prison it is the warden. The medical 
social worker learns to adjust to the final authority 
of the hospital administration or the individual 
physician’s recommendations. In child welfare the 
exigencies of institutional management may in- 
terfere with the social worker’s plan, but this does 
not mean that he cannot work both with adminis- 


tration and the child to better assure the meeting. 


of the child’s needs. If the correctional worker is 
caught between two loyalties, is his situation much 
different from that of the social worker in any 
agency who must learn to work within the limits 
of the setting? The individual continues to be the 
focus of the correctional social worker, and his 
special skill in individualization serves to mitigate 
the regimenting effects of an impersonal system. 

As to whether the whole social system in which 
correctional workers operate is different from any 
other system is, again, a broad assertion which 
might be difficult to document. Life is regimented 
in many areas. There are sets of social values in 
an institution which may be quite different from 
sets of social values outside the institution. How- 
ever, here again the dilemma is not between what 
is taught by the school of social work and what 
the social worker is expected to do in the correc- 
tional institution, but relates to the adaptation of 
his knowledge and skills to the realities of work 
within the penal situation. The difference is the 
difference faced by any professional person in the 
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correctional setting. The practice of medicine in 
a prison differs somewhat, perhaps, from the 
practice of medicine in the free community be- 
cause of the different structure in which the phy- 
sician finds himself. But this does not mean that 
his professional competence or his professional 
knowledge of medicine—the techniques of medical 
treatment—deviates in the handling of individual 
patients. I suspect that the real conflict in this 
area is not a conflict between professionally 
trained social workers and other kinds of profes- 
sional training so much as it is a conflict between 
the practical administrator or other person per- 
forming in a correctional setting who has no 
particular professional identification other than 
with the legal and custodial dictates of tradition. 
Social work is an enabling process and such can be 
applied in any setting. 


How Social Work Training Helps To Do the Job 


Professor Esselstyn also suggests that the 
schools of social work overemphasize transforma- 
tion of personality rather than understanding of 
behavior and its control. Here, again, is perhaps 
some confusion as to what the goal of self-evalua- 
tion and personality insight is. 

One of the attributes of a profession is the 
ability to perform in an emotionally charged situa- 
tion without reacting in an emotional manner. The 
emphasis on this aspect of social work training is 
to free the individual of restricting anxieties to 
permit a flowering of potential skill in the use of 
personality and knowledge rather than to change 
personality. As I review the diverse personalities 
and the highly individualistic style of performance 
of each of the officers on the staff of this court, I 
find no imprint of standardized personality 
wrought through exposure to social work training. 
What I do find are certain common beliefs in the 
worth of individuals, their innate capacity for 
change, and the skillful use of community re- 
sources and the common tools of investigation, 
social diagnosis, and field supervision. 

Social work for the probation officer furnishes 
the essential tools of his job. It teaches him to 
make social investigations, to use casework skills, 
to use community resources, to resolve ethical 
problems, to keep his mind open to all sources of 
knowledge about human behavior and the profes- 
sional techniques of influencing behavior, to be a 

supplier of information to the client about his 
social situation and the avenues open to him to 
solve his incidental and serious problems, and to 
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attend to the administrative detail of his job such 
as planning his work and keeping records and 
statistics. Social work training endeavors to make 
workers aware of themselves, of their modes of 
operation, and to enable them to use themselves as 
tools in the helping process. This does not involve 
personality transformation. The style of the 
worker is his own, although he must operate on 
specific principles for the welfare of the group he 
serves. It is dangerous to permit workers who have 
not achieved a degree of awareness to deal with 
people in trouble because it is all too likely that 
these workers may use the clients unconsciously 
instead of helping the client use them. The puni- 
tive parole officer is all too often the one who has 
a need to push people around in order to feel 
adequate himself. The virus of self-righteousness 
has afflicted most of us at one time or another. A 
major goal of social work training is to free the 
student from prejudices, preconceived notions, and 
narrowly defined concepts. 

Learning to be nonpunitive, nonjudgmental, 
developing a sincere desire to help a troubled 
individual, being tolerant of differences from one’s 
own cultural background, and having the ability 
to accept the person whose conduct is repugnant 
are all qualities of attitude and understanding 
sought for in social work training. It is quite pos- 
sible that some schools have been overpreoccupied 
with readjustment of personality problems among 
their students, but in my experience this is not a 
general policy. 


Adherence to Basic Democratic Values 


As to the problem of changing social values, 
social work education is not oblivious to this phe- 
nomenon. It is keenly aware of both the destructive 
conflicts in social values and the unifying, stabiliz- 
ing, and liberating influences in American cul- 
ture. 

Social workers have traditionally become aware 
of the social forces in communities, and of the 
nature of the communities themselves through 
observing their effects on the individual. They 
operate quite differently though on the same prin- 
ciples in the Gemeinschaft, which still lingers in 
some areas, and in the Grosstadtschaft of Chicago 
and New York. 

In rural Jo Daviess county, some hundred odd 
miles from Chicago, the village carpenter’s 19- 
year-old son systematically pilfers the mail. Ap- 
prehension precipitates a strong and at first un- 


12 Herbert Stroup, “The Cultural Context of Social Work,” Social 
Work Yearbook, 1957. 


yielding condemnation. The punitive vestiges of 
tribal rejection of a wayward member can almost 
be seen. Yet almost as quickly, as court sanctions 
loom, forgiveness feelings begin to find their way 
in. The village grocer recalls that the carpenter 
has always been a pillar in the community, and the 
minister says the son has not been a bad youth but 
lately has been a bit “wild.” Others come to talk 
to the probation officer about what might be done, 
A farmer offers to hire the youth. 

The probation officer, in the meantime, discovers 
some emotional problems in the carpenter’s family 
relationships but is alert to the realities of this 
small community where his every move is under 
scrutiny as are those of the youth in question. 

Here the direct effects of village life with the 
self-repair of social convention will prove a deter. 
mining factor in the techniques used by the proba- 
tion officer. But the basic principles in his ap- 
proach to this youth and his family will not vary. 

This same youth in the crowded teeming slums 
of Chicago’s great south side involved in the same 
offense will present a different set of social factors, 
What we might term the “milieu therapy” will 
vary. The offense will hardly create a ripple in the 
cross currents of the impersonal struggle for 
survival that characterizes this urban neighbor- 
hood. Yet the same probation officer, tapping the 
same generic skills and perfectly at ease either in 
the city slum or the village crossroad, will begin 
to assemble a diagnostic evaluation of this far 
more complex environmental, and therefore more 
complex, emotional setting. There will be little 
external social pressure as the anonymity and 
mobility of the area quickly dissipate any im- 
mediate stir. Here the value of probation condi- 
tions and the reality of benign authority within 
the framework of the court order will prove es- 
sential in the initial stages of supervision. Sub- 
sequently, the factor or relationship between pro- 
bation officer and offender may well be the crucial 
test in rehabilitation. But through it all, the basic 
principles which govern the probation officer’s 
attitudes toward this youth wherever he may be 
found will remain steadfast. It is these principles 
which constitute the professional gyroscope which 
keeps him on the track. As we have said elsewhere, 
vast numbers of correctional workers have ac- 
quired these principles through the school of 
experience and self-evaluation. They have learned 
the value of a professional relationship in which 
mutual respect and genuine understanding are 
vital tools in rehabilitation. 
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When the author discusses the problem of 
changing social values, he is, perhaps, on firmer 
ground. However, even here one wonders just 
what constitutes empirical evidence of these 
changes. It is easy to confuse a change in social 
organization for a change in social values but the 
two are not synonymous. Is the author suggesting 
that because we are now in the atomic age or the 
age of automation that group methods in correc- 
tions as tools of rehabilitation are preferable to 
the individual approach? He refers, in a rather 
general way, to the changes in our society related 
mostly to the industrial revolution and the continu- 
ing industrialization that has followed it. Does he 
connect the changes in our economy with changes 
in social values other than to hint strongly that 
they have come about? He believes that there has 
been a lessening of the influence of the basic pri- 
mary groups in society to the point, he suggests, 
of extinction, leaving certain secondary groups to 
take over the function of the primary groups. Is 
this more than a theory? Is there any basic evi- 
dence to prove conclusively that the influence of 
the home, the church, the school, mores, laws 
and social norms created by society are any less 
effective today than in previous generations? I 
think it is generally agreed that, though belea- 
guered, the family is still intact! We are all aware 
of the fact that our social structure has undergone 
profound changes, but discounting cyclic varia- 
tions, is this not as much in the direction of recog- 
nizing self-worth and rights to freedom and lib- 
erty in democratic society as toward mass 
attitudes and conformity? 

Can one assert that such homely virtues as 
thrift, industriousness, and initiative are any less 
valued today than before? Never before in the 
history of mankind have social scientists had the 
tools with which to study and dissect society. One 
cannot help but wonder how much of our research 
and how many of our observations really reflect 
facts or conditions brought about by changing 
social values. In reality, may not fundamental 
social values continue through periods of social 
change? Whatever the motivation for the current 
unrest in the so-called satellite countries, one 
begins to wonder if the ancient fundamental pri- 
mary group interests in the individual, the family, 
church, freedom of expression, and opportunity 
are not now combating the regimentation and 
efforts at mass control of behavior. Numerous 
sociological writers and others are suggesting that 
urbanization which has gone on apace is leading 


to a kind of mass living in which conformity is 
becoming a virtue and in which isolation and lone- 
liness from the more simple patterns of life are 
apparent. However, it seems to me that far too 
much time and effort are devoted to identifying the 
negatives in urban civilization. Actually, is not 
the tremendous creativity of mankind best re- 
flected in urban civilization? 

Yet, assuming the reality of changing social 
values, as the individual tends to become engulfed 
in the system, the social worker, operating on the 
principle that the individual is of value, attempts 
to keep his clients from its disintegrating effect. 
Social work adheres stubbornly to certain basic 
democratic values. In the matter of values which 
are incidental, such as those related to saving now 
changing to acceptance of a credit pattern, I 
suspect the profession is not concerned. In practice, 
workers usually adapt to the client in the matter 
of incidental values. 


Social Work and Social Sciences Must 
Pool Their Experience 


It is fairly safe to say that any profession could 
benefit by clarification of the nature and forces 
of changing society. As sociology moves more and 
more toward the study of small groups, additional 
essential data will become available for the train- 
ing of social workers. Since sociologists have until 
now operated largely in teaching and research, 
they have been oriented to the collection of data 
and the gaining of understanding rather than to- 
ward effecting change. 

Yet social work owes a great debt to sociology 
as many of the schools had their roots in this 
relatively new social science. 

It is encouraging to note the fervency among the 
schools of social work for greater utilization of the 
rapidly expanding body of knowledge from sociol- 
ogy, social psychology, anthropology, and similar 
disciplines. A number of schools are now employ- 
ing social scientists either as research faculty or 
to experiment with additional courses and sem- 
inars which will cut across traditional depart- 
mental lives. 

Yet “to cut down on the length of time required 
to complete graduate preparation,” as suggested 
by Dr. Esselstyn, seems unrealistic if we are 
thinking about a fully trained professionally com- 
petent correctional practitioner. 

This is a question which has long perplexed 
social work educators. Yet to add new content 
from the expanding social sciences will certainly 
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not curtail present curricula. This is a dilemma to 
which the Council on Social Work Education is 
currently devoting much thought. 

Yet all of us are aware of the great pressure 
for personnel with social work training and the 
severe limitations the recruitment of young people 
for all professions place upon this one area. 

The solution may lie in further identification 
of positions in all fields of social work that can be 
manned by persons with undergraduate or pre- 
professional training. The Commission on Social 
Work Practice of the National Association of 
Social Workers, is currently engaged in research 
on this matter. 

Whatever the trend in the evolution of social 
values, there is unquestionable evidence that the 
scope of social problems is keeping pace with, if 
not outdistancing, the general progress of the 
expanding economy. It, therefore, behooves all of 
us in corrections, whatever our training, to sup- 
port continued research and to exchange experi- 
ence as to what appears to alter sets of social 
values or individual attitudes. Certainly as Dr. 
Esselstyn has suggested, there must be greater 
experimentation with group processess in the 
treatment of offenders, particularly in the prison 


settings and in the preparation of the community 
for the return and acceptance into conventional 
society of the released offender. 

As indicated at the outset, although it is hard 
for the woodsman who is assigned to tend the 
undeveloped tree to see the total sweep of the 
forest, nevertheless, he does get some concrete 
impressions as to what causes wholesome timber 
in relation to damaged or unhealthy growth. Those 
of us working daily with individual offenders 
continue to be impressed by the profound emo- 
tional and psychological problems which so many 
of them present. These problems, of course, can- 
not be divorced from the social milieu. It is the 
dynamic relationship between the emotional being 
and the social environment with which the proba- 
tion officer-social worker must be daily concerned. 
He approaches this task through providing a cor- 
rective relationship. He is fully aware of the 
stresses which changes in community life and 
variation in value systems may impose on the 
offender. Yet he focuses his skill on the individual 
whether in the urban metropolis with its complex 
value system or in the simpler Gemeinschaft of 
the village crossroad. 


Short-Term Treatment of Women: 
An Experiment 


By LORRAINE O’DONNELL WILLIAMS 
Chief Social Worker, Forensic Clinic, Toronto Psychiatric Hospital 


real in their wish to help me, but how can I 

be sure? How can they help me in 30 days? 
How do I know they won’t let me down like every- 
one else has?” 

Thus questioned Jean, involved in theft for 19 
years, when her application was accepted to spend 
the last month of her term in Ontario’s Mercer 
Reformatory at the experimental clinic for the 
treatment of female offenders. 

The Clinic was established by the Department 
of Reform Institution, Ontario, as an open institu- 
tion “for the treatment and rehabilitation of fe- 
male inmates with alcoholic, drug, and neuropsy- 
chiatric disorders.” It was opened as an experi- 


[set SQUARES at the clinic seem to be for 


mental unit and as a unique venture in the field 
of rehabilitation of female inmates. Research was 
to be based on the patient’s progress in the Clinic 
and for a period of a year following discharge. 

This article is based on statistical data and 
findings obtained from the operation of the Clinic. 
The research is confined to a study of 44 inmates 
who comprised the population of the treatment 
unit from November 1955 to August 1956. 


Facilities and Organization of the Clinic 


Physically, the Clinic was a two-story, nine- 
room house built on the outer fringes of the 
Mercer Reformatory property. It had originally 
served as a residence for a member of the staff 
and his family, and the homey atmosphere which 
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pervaded it was retained. The cheery and comfort- 
able rooms on the first floor served as living room, 
dining room, and kitchen. Upstairs, there were 
two large bedrooms containing four beds each, 
and treatment-staff offices. The grounds around 
the house were so arranged as to permit various 
garden areas along with adequate lawns. 

The doors were locked only with their own in- 
side latches and with no special keys. Conse- 
quently, any inmate would have had ample oppor- 
tunity to slip away and board the local trolley 
which passed the door. The doors to the bedrooms 
were never locked. 

The organization of the Clinic revolved around 
a two-part day. The mornings were devoted to 
household chores such as house-cleaning, cooking, 
and washing—all supervised by the Clinic custo- 
dial staff. Afternoons were devoted to the diversi- 
fied treatment programme, which will be described 
later. 

Considering the number of staff involved in the 
operation of the Clinic, one will be able to discern 
one of the major difficulties which the Clinic 
encountered. The staff consisted of a psychiatrist 
who, functioning both as director of the Clinic and 
as chief therapist, was available for a period of 3 
to 4 hours per week; a psychologist who was avail- 
able 10 hours per week; a caseworker available in 
the clinic 20 hours per week. This averaged 34 
man-hours a week to be divided among eight 
patients, or a little over 4 hours a week treatment 
for each patient for inpatient treatment, and a 
followup programme consisting of a little over 2 
hours a week per patient. The latter is not too bad, 
but the former (inpatient) figures are noticeably 
inadequate. The custodial staff, on the other hand, 
was entirely within keeping with the Clinic struc- 
ture. It consisted of three matrons, one for each 8- 
hour shift. 


Screening Procedure of Applicants 


Mercer Reformatory has a population which 
averages 130 inmates at any given period. These 
women are under sentence for a variety of crimes, 
involving penalties anywhere up to 2 years less a 
day. Many of the sentences are indeterminate. 
There is segregation of first offenders and recidi- 
vists. The patients for the Clinic were selected 
from those inmates serving a sentence of 2 months 
or more who volunteered to spend the last 30 days 
of their sentence at the Clinic. All applicants had 
to be approved by a majority vote of the screening 
committee consisting of the superintendent of the 
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Reformatory, staff nurse, clinic psychologist, and 
clinic caseworker. 

Each month, those who would be eligible for the 
Clinic in 30 days’ time were assembled and given 
an introductory talk by the psychologist as to the 
aims and purposes of the Clinic. A question period 
followed. Those who were interested in applying 
to the Clinic were interviewed by the psychologist 
and caseworker for purposes of obtaining a social 
history and making a general diagnosis and an 
assessment of problems, motivation, and treat- 
ability. This material was then presented to the 
screening committee, followed by an appearance 
of the inmate herslf so that screening members 
might question her. Then the vote was cast as to 
whether the inmate was acceptable as a candidate 
for treatment at the Clinic. 


Statistics of the Screening Procedure 


Over a period of 9 months 103 applicants were 
screened. Of these, a total of 54 were rejected, 44 
accepted, and 5 changed their minds as to their 
desire to have treatment. In every month, other 
than one, we had at least eight inmates apply for 
treatment. (In that 1 month a new technique was 
experimented with—the posting of sheets in each 
corridor at the reformatory upon which interested 
inmates could sign their names. This procedure 
was discarded after 1 month’s trial). In every 
month except two, more inmates were rejected 
than were accepted. The reasons for rejection were 
listed as follows: 

1. Poor motivation.—This accounts for the larg- 
est number of rejections. It includes several ele- 
ments. Oftentimes poor motivation was accom- 
panied by alcoholic deterioration. Many applied 
for the Clinic, it was felt, only to experience a 
“change” or “rest” from the regular routine of 
the Reformatory. Many of this group, too, were of 
the type of inmate who wanted help but were not 
yet ready to use it. 

2. Alcoholic deterioration.—This was the second 
largest category of rejections. Most of the women 
herein were chronic alcoholics with a past history 
of complete instability. 

3. Poor mental health and retardation.—We 
felt the needs of this group were beyond our scope 
in a treatment programme consisting of 30 days 
and limited staff. 

4. Custodial Risk.—This was a factor which the 
superintendent alone could determine. Often it was 
accompanied by poor motivation. 

It was felt by some, as a result of our experi- 
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ment, that many applicants rejected on the 
grounds of “poor motivation” might have been 
better therapeutic risks if certain steps had been 
taken. Among the recommendations made were 
the following: 

First, it was believed a complete social history 
on each new inmate should be taken at the point 
of admission to the reformatory. This should be 
not only an information-gathering interview, but 
also a therapeutic one, in that at this initial stage 
the inmate is “primed” to think in terms of treat- 
ment for her problem. Experimentally, this idea 
was used for 4 months and over those months the 
largest number of applicants for the clinic was 
obtained. 

Secondly, it was felt that outside agencies, con- 
cerned with the inmates for various reasons, could 
work well as interpretive bodies in their contacts 
with their more promising clients. 

Thirdly, if custodial staff were given a longer 
training programme not only relating to matters 
of custody and discipline, but also in matters of 
attitudes, advice-giving, and the psychodynamics 
of behaviour disorders—they might help orient 
their charges towards a “helping staff” in the full 
sense of the word, rather than a supervisory staff. 
The psychiatrist stated that the inmates “have an 
experience of institutional living (the Reforma- 
tory) which has been directly associated with 
punishment.” Why not change this experience into 
one associated with a preliminary orientation to- 
ward help? This, we felt, was one of the keys 
towards obtaining suitable patient material for 
the Clinic. 

Finally, many were rejected for “poor motiva- 
tion” because we felt we did not have enough time 
to work with them and possibly change their 
motivation. One of the recommendations we felt 
most strongly about was that the treatment pro- 
gramme should be extended to a period most suit- 
able for each individual case. 


Age Ranges and Offences of Applicants 


The greatest number of applications came from 
women between the ages of 31 and 40 who fre- 
quently voiced the sentiment that they “had to 
quit now” or they never would. They seemed to 
realize suddenly that unless they did something 
now, they would attain the unenviable status of 
their older counterparts in the reformatory. The 
largest number accepted were from this group 
also, because their motivation was found to be 
most sincere. The majority of applicants in this 
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age range were serving a sentence for their alco. 
holic problems. And, the majority of patients who 
underwent treatment were treated for the same 
problem. This was done despite the warnings of 
a prominent consultant in the field of alcoholism 
who stated that most of the female alcoholics, 
comprising the Reformatory population, were 
beyond treatment, so deep-seated and long-stand- 
ing was their alcoholic pattern. In addition he 
felt that 30 days was an almost useless period to 
attempt to treat even the most “hopeful of these 
hopeless.” 

The second largest number of applicants came 
from young prostitutes between the ages of 22 and 
30. Of these we accepted only 5, since on the whole 
their motivation was dubious. They were not 
prepared to sacrifice materialistic goals or “easy 
living” just yet (and undoubtedly, when they 
finally do attain the level where they desire help, 
they will be in the Reformatory on another charge 
—probably alcoholism). Of all the applicants they 
appeared to have the least anxiety about their 
offence and were among the most “well-adjusted” 
inmates of the lot. Many had histories and symp- 
toms which indicated well-developed psychopathic 
personalities. 

The third largest number of applicants were 
from women convicted of theft. They comprised 
the second largest group of clinic patients. If one 
can generalize, these women were among the most 
“treatable” we encountered. Their symptoma- 
tology often was related directly to their basic 
needs for love and affection. Utilizing this concept, 
we gave them a great deal of recognition and ac- 
ceptance and, in almost all cases, they stole no 
more. 

Drug addicts hastened to apply, yet we accepted 
less than half of them. There were two reasons 
for this. One was that we felt their problem re- 
quired lengthy treatment of a psychotherapeutic 
nature, which we could not supply in 30 days. 
Another was that the applicants who were addicts 
were among the most sophisticated and intellectual 
of the Reformatory population, and treatment of 
so short a duration might only enable them to 
intellectualize and rationalize their problem, thus 
forming another barrier to eventual rehabilitation. 

In regard to convictions for forgery, in almost 
all cases one would feel that female forgers com- 
mitted their act not so much for psychological 
reasons as for practical, pecuniary ones. In almost 
all cases the female forgers we had as patients 
were law-abiding, normal citizens who were first 
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offenders in an older age category. (This finding 
seems quite in opposition to the standard views 
on forgery, as it applies to males.) 

Next, let us consider inmates convicted of 
Breach of the Female Refuge Act.1 These women 
were all first offenders, all except one were under 
21 years of age, and all had either been wards of 
Children’s Aid Societies or from broken homes. 
We felt it was particularly important to reach 
these “wanderers” in the first instance of their 
institutional experience. 

Finally, from our limited experience with the 
group—those convicted of assault and robbery— 
we concluded that the act itself was alien to wom- 
an by her very nature and existing social stand- 
ards. Hence, a woman convicted of such an of- 
fence was felt to need more treatment than would 
appear at first glance due to the unconventional 
and desperate outlet she sought for her problems. 

In summary, then, one can conclude that our 
Clinic population was a fairly representative, pro- 
portional sampling of the reformatory population 
proper. We noticed that almost every Clinic 
patient came from a broken or unsettled home. 
Almost all had rejecting parents or parent figures. 
Yet, we wondered why they were not all drug 
addicts, or alcoholics, or thieves. 

Why did each seek a distinct outlet for the 
basic needs that had been denied them? 


Philosophy and Methods of Treatment 


Although our methods in treatment were altered 
slightly as we learned by experience, the philos- 
ophy which motivated those on the treatment team 
never changed in essence. We saw the female 
offender as one whose specific crime, in almost all 
cases, was a symptom of malajustment. We realize 
there are many maladjusted free citizens walking 
about whose symptoms are not antisocial in the 
sense of breaking the laws of a country. An 
obvious example is to be found in any one of our 
mental hospitals. More common examples are our 
friends who “drink a little too much” to find 
relief from the assorted pressures they are under. 

Generally speaking, the typical female inmate 
was considered as one who in attempting to find 
some relief for, or solution to, her problem had 
blindly grasped at a straw which was technically 
labeled drinking, drug addiction, theft, prostitu- 
tion, etc. These illegal acts were never ends in 
themselves. That is, the alcoholic did not drink 
for the sake of drinking; she drank for a specific 


«, This is a covering charge for girls considered more as vagrants or 
disp persons” than as prostitutes. 
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purpose—to forget; to get even with someone, 
to lose herself in a fog of intoxication. The prosti- 
tute did not engage in her profession for the sake 
of prostituting. She too, committed her offence 
for a reason—to compensate by several pseudo 
love objects for a lost love object, to make money, 
to degrade herself. 

The same line of reasoning could be applied to 
every other offence punishable by law. Every in- 
mate had a reason for doing what she did. And 
the reason was not to be found in the illegal act 
itself. It could be uncovered only after the super- 
ficial debris had been cleared away. This super- 
ficial debris (which definitely had to be dealt with 
before recovery could be initiated) ranged from 
classic defences such as “I drink (steal, prostitute, 
etc.) because nobody cares what I do,” or “be- 
cause my husband treated me wrong,” or “I don’t 
know why I drink (steal, take drugs, etc.) .” 

After formulating this philosophy, the staff 
decided to utilize the facilities of the Clinic to the 
fullest, since we only had 30 days in which to work. 
We evolved a scheme whereby equal attention was 
given to the following techniques of therapy: (1) 
environmental or “milieu” therapy; (2) group 
therapy; (3) individual therapy; and (4) follow- 
up. In considering each of these in detail, the 
reader will also gain cognizance of our growing 
awareness of all the implications of each method, 
as the Clinic programme gained momentum. 


Milieu Therapy 


The very atmosphere and physical structure of 
the Clinic lent itself to producing a deinstitu- 
tionalizing effect on the inmates. They had to 
relate to others, both staff and inmates, as they 
had never had to do before. There was a certain 
amount of ventilation of feelings possible. There 
was the very existence of the Clinic as a place they 
could come back to after discharge and be assured 
of receiving help. There was recognition on their 
part, and exploration of social elements, incidents, 
and emotions which had lead to their imprison- 
ments. There was the inmates’ own growing 
awareness that there is no “magic pill’ to cure 
their problems, and that any solution would in- 
volve a great deal of thought and possible anguish. 
There was an attempt to offer them a philosophy 
of life, to develop a mature outlook in them, to 
suggest to them the relative importance of im- 
mediate or proximate goals to supreme goals. 
Above all, there was a continual effort to build up 
an aura of acceptance and understanding. There 
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was a new experience for all inmates of bearing 
responsibilities, taking initiative, and substituting 
meaningless time-consuming activities for con- 
structive, productive ones. 


Group Therapy 


Our group therapy methods were quite un- 
orthodox, and yet best suited to the needs of our 
patients and facilities of our Clinic. In the first 
place, our patients were admitted exactly 30 days 
before discharge. Consequently, it was rare to find 
any two patients arrive at the Clinic on the same 
day since their dates of discharge varied. Secondly, 
our population had a considerable amount of 
homogeneity in that it was comprised of patients 
who had all undergone prison experience and had 
certain common family backgrounds and common 
problems to face once they were discharged. Yet 
there was little homogeneity as to specific crimes. 
The above mentioned factors of homogeneity were 
sufficient to get some beneficial (and humourous) 
group sessions into operation. 

Our groups were held four times a week, at 
which time the focus was shifted according to the 
needs of the group. Sometimes group sessions be- 
came “beefing sessions.” Often a film, illustrating 
a mental mechanism such as hostility, rejection, 
etc., was used, followed by a discussion period. 
Other times, informal lectures, dealing with prob- 
lems of jobs, family relationships, public reaction 
to the offender, etc., were given. And, in addition, 
a few sessions were devoted to crafts and recrea- 
tional pursuits, with a view to developing interests 
which could be carried on in the outside world. 
In general, we found our group sessions were most 
useful as springboards to free verbalization in 
private individual interviews. Through the groups, 
the patients realized not only that they shared 
common problems, but also that the treatment 
staff had a knowledge and understanding of these 
problems. 


Individual Therapy 


The private individual sessions with each pa- 
tient were the ones which required the most skill 
and delicacy in handling. There were several 
reasons why this was so. We felt, first of all, that 
the basic therapeutic principle of “moving at the 
patient’s pace” was particularly important in the 
case of female offenders. On the other hand, the 
tendency to move ahead of the patient was ever 
present due to the fact that she was in continuous 
contact with the therapist for only 30 days, hardly 
time for her to be able to reach a complete under- 
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standing of patterns which had been in operation 
in her for a lifetime. 

Adherence to the aforementioned principle 
would mean a slow uphill climb as one defence 
after another was gradually recognized as such 
by the patient—a sensitive, laborious unraveling 
of fact from fiction, and a deliberate painstaking 
discussion of the patient’s total life experiences 
until she reached the point where her new found 
knowledge of herself could be utilized by her to 
readjust her thinking along mature, satisfying 
lines. As one might expect, when the therapist 
sees the total configuration of cause and effect be- 
fore him and in a sense “knows the answers” to 
the patient’s problems, there is a fatal temptation 
to push the patient to the point where she can 
share the therapist’s knowledge of herself. 

Thus, as therapists, we were faced with a diffi- 
cult decision. We thought we knew why Jane §S. 
was a chronic thief, yet we had only 30 days to 
work with her so that she would know also, and 
subsequently alter her modus vivendi. Should we 
attempt to “push” her quicker than she was able 
to grasp, so that we at least would get the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we had covered all the so- 
called important areas of her life experience? 
Should we let her set the pace and keep our fingers 
crossed that in 30 days she might make rapid 
progress in this therapeutic process? Should we 
not attempt any insight therapy with her at all, 
for fear she might be more confused than ever at 
the point of discharge due to an incomplete treat- 
ment process? 

The first question was answered negatively. 
“Pushing” insight has either the same effect as 
talking to an unconscious person, or else making 
them think that the therapist has no real recogni- 
tion of their problem. Granted, in the old case, this 
speeding up of interpretation may produce an ef- 
fect similar to posthypnotic suggestion in which 
the patient at some future date may suddenly link 
up something we said before with an event that 
is happening to them at the moment. But the risk 
is too great to take the chance of this happening. 

The second question could only be answered in 
a relative way, depending on each individual pa- 
tient. We found that it took almost 2 weeks to get 
to know our patient well enough to be able to 
decide on goals in treatment. 

Involved in this was the necessity of breaking 
down the wall of hostility which the patient overtly 
or subtly manifested to us. Only if we were able 
to convey to her our total acceptance of her was 
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she willing to relate. If she had reason to doubt 
us at any time in the treatment process, it could 
easily set us back to where we started with her. 
We had to keep in mind that this patient was a 
human being, composed of body and soul, that we 
were dealing with. She was sensitive, disillusioned, 
loyal, suspicious, and, in all probability, it had 
been so long since she had formed anything other 
than a superficial relationship with other human 
beings that she would not even know whether she 
was being herself, or the accomplished actress she 
had been for so long, everytime we had a treatment 
session with her. This was her dilemma that we 
had to be patient with, and which we had to help 
her work through! She wanted to give of herself, 
but we could not blame her for being afraid to 
after the shattering experiences in interpersonal 
relationships she had gone through. 

After this 2-week period of attempting to 
solidify the relationship, we then could decide on 
our treatment goals. If the patient showed some 
degree of insight, we would proceed at her pace 
with insight therapy, realizing that any goals 
attained within the Clinic walls would still have 
to stand the test of reality upon discharge. We 
could only hope that the patient would continue 
to maintain contact with the therapist once the 
treatment gains were subjected to the stark pres- 
sures of life which would meet her on the day of 
her discharge. Her treatment heretofore, in addi- 
tion to being embryonic, also had been admin- 
istered in a highly protective secure atmosphere. 

I can imagine an ex-inmate putting her feelings 
into these words if she were able to verbalize 
them: “Sure, I understand that my rejecting 
mother was a big factor in my attempts at illegal 
behaviour so that I could seemingly justify her 
rejection of me. But what good does that do me if 
I go downtown and someone offers me a fix?” 
With no preliminaries, the patient is suddenly 
expected to relate her new found knowledge to 
her old environment. It is as if we said to her: 
“After 30 days of X-rays and tests we have been 
able to diagnose your illness as cancer. Now that 
you know what’s wrong, we want you to treat 
yourself once you leave here.” 

Maybe, in this process, if she is not resourceful, 
we only hasten her anxiety and hasten her “death.” 
Looking at this analogy another way, if she is 
resourceful, revelation of the nature of her illness 
is a good thing, inasmuch as we can count on her 


own efforts to seek treatment once she is dis- 
charged. 


Thus, an examination of the “pros” and “cons” 
of insight therapy left us to draw the conclusion 
that its application would be relevant to the 
strengths of the particular patient, and to the 
possibility of our having continual contact with 
her when she was back in the community. 


Followup 


The last point would seem to imply a careful 
followup in order that the gains achieved in the 
Clinic be maintained rather than lost after dis- 
charge. As we know, inmates are generally model 
citizens in the reformatory—they are polite, work 
a 5-day week, go to church. If retraining is the 
answer, why do our repeaters, at least, not carry 
out the habits they have formed in the Reforma- 
tory into the outside world? The first answer that 
occurs to us is that reformatory training is per- 
formed under coercion, the necessity of which I 
am not disputing. The second, more important 
reason is that the training learned in the reforma- 
tory is not subject to the constant approval, en- 
couragement, and stimulation which it meets from 
the reformatory staff once the patient performs 
the same tasks in the outer world. That is, wnless 
an intensive followup programme is instituted. 

One of the most important accomplishments at 
the clinic was the building up of a relationship 
between therapist and patient which enabled an 
honest, open, much-tested follow-up programme 
to be carried out. In one sense, the relationship 
between therapist and patient was a much truer 
one than between parolee and parole officer in 
that it was entirely voluntary and was created 
on a conscious casework basis. It was usually on 
the outside that the therapist would see a manifes- 
tation of negative transference on the part of the 
patient. Many times this negative transference 
would take the form of reconviction. Often it was 
only after a second, or even a third imprisonment 
after discharge from the Clinic that the patient 
finally realized that we were still interested in her, 
and would begin a constructive way of life. 

Hence it is that reconviction need not neces- 
sarily imply a failure of treatment. It is often a 
part of the total treatment picture. This is not 
rationalization. This is careful interpretation 
based on experience and actual cases. However, it 
could, in many cases, be avoided if the treatment 
programme in the Clinic had been extended for a 
longer period, so that the relationship could under- 
go the testing which the patient feels a need to 
put it through. 
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Aspects of Followup 


Followup covers a variety of problems. It 
includes basic social essentials such as a place to 
live and a job for the patient. It requires a facility 
on the part of the social worker to be able to 
interpret the patient’s problems in a prudent man- 
ner to employers, relatives, children, spouses. It 
demands constant access to the therapist by the 
patient in times of stress, coupled with the ther- 
apist’s far-seeing manipulation of dependency-in- 
dependency patterns as exhibited by the patient. 

In a baiting manner, someone suggested that 
these inmates need only a “kick out the front 
door.” This results only in the therapist getting a 
bruised toe and the ex-inmate reinforcing her old 
defensive alibis and hostilities. No, the ex-inmate 
needs someone to bolster her feelings of self- 
worth when she is turned down on her first job 
application. She needs someone to visit her in her 
lonely room in a “better part of the town” when 
she has taken the step to disassociate herself from 
old friends and habitats. She needs a word of 
praise when she glowingly announces she has not 
touched a drink for a week—a period of time 
which seemed a year to her. She needs to be di- 
rected to satisfying substitute activities, in place 
of days spent in movie houses and nights in bars. 
She needs to be reinforced both before and after 
visits to relatives whose effect on her are usually 
of an upsetting nature. She has to be helped to try 
to feel accepted by a society of law-abiding citizens 
who usually do not accept her once they hear of her 
criminal record, in contrast to her “rounder” 
friends who are glad to have her augment their 
regiment. As she attains her sense of prestige, her 
sense of self-worth and adequacy, she tends to 
lean less and less on the therapist who is always 
at hand, and eventually the connection is healthily 
severed. 


Examination of Treatment Methods 


Our experience with the four-part treatment 
programme convinced us that one without the 
other or others would be ineffective with our pop- 
ulation and time factor. According to each 
patient’s needs, certain aspects of treatment were 
stressed more than others. We found some needed 
environmental manipulation upon discharge more 
so than others. We found some were fairly re- 
sourceful upon discharge, yet wanted further help 
of a psychotherapeutic nature. 

Our clinic population appeared to resolve itself 
into three broad categories: 
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1. Those who needed help, wanted it, and were 
able to use it the first time they came to clinic. 

2. Those who needed help, wanted it, but were 
not able to use it until they had one or two more 
convictions. 

8. Those who needed help but did not want it, 

As mentioned previously, the reasons why an 
inmate has turned to a specific type of crime are 
numerous. However, we felt that the charac. 
teristics associated with each type of crime, e.g, 
inadequacy of addicts, materialism of prostitutes, 
were not so much predeterminants which directed 
them to a certain offence, but rather that these 
characteristics were accidental qualities developed 
after the specific crime had become habitual. 


Results of Treatment 


Since the purpose of the clinic was to “prevent 
illegal behaviour,” we were most interested in 
assessing our results. After 1 year’s operation we 
recorded that out of 44 patients treated, 25 were 
successfully treated, using the criterion of re- 
conviction or nonreconviction. This meant success 
with 56.8 percent of our caseload. Breaking this 
down further, we learned that 45.7 percent of our 
recidivists were successfully treated and 88.9 per- 
cent of our first offenders. (Our recidivists had 
comprised 79.5 percent of our population). This 
fact confirmed our beliefs that segregation of first 
offenders from recidivists (a policy we did not 
follow in the clinic) was nonessential. In fact, we 
often felt that the recidivist offered a good 
prognostic picture to the first offender, as an 
example of the eventual consequences of a life of 
criminal activity. 

Do these figures imply that we should forget 
the recidivist and concentrate on the first offender? 
In a sense, yes, although we must remember that 
first offenders by their very essence are more 
treatable. It is to the recidivist who has so long 
been neglected in the area of penal reform that 
we should bow our heads in homage as witness 
to the tremendous effort they have put in to help 
themselves. In view of the brief treatment time, 
the longevity of the criminal pattern, and the 
nature of the crimes of our recidivists, we were 
quite impressed with the percentage of those who 
were not reconvicted. 


What About the Reconvicted? 


The majority of reconvictions were in the two 
addiction categories—alcohol and drugs. This 
seemed to bear out our belief that in these two 
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Status OF 44 CLINIC PATIENTS FOLLOWING DISCHARGE! 


RECORD OF CONVICTIONS 
AT TIME OF COMMIT- 


POSTRELEASE CONVIC- 


TION STATUS 
ORIGINAL MENT 
OFFENCE 
TION (S) TIONS 


9 


35 


25 


19 


44 
Breach of Liquor Control 
Act’ 18 
Vagrancy 5 
Theft 8 
Illegal possession of 
drugs 
Forgery 3 
Breach of Female Refuge 
Act 4 
Assault and robbery__-- 


17 6 12 
5 
7 7 1 
4 1 
0 1 
0 4 0 
2 2 0 


8 Includes any offence concerning alcohol. 


areas more intensive treatment was required. Of 
the alcoholics who made good, many survived not 
only through their efforts and those of the treat- 
ment team, but literally by the sheer grace of God. 

The greatest number of successes were in the 
B.F.R.A. categories and the theft categories. 
This seems to corroborate statements made earlier 
about these two categories. 

According to our criterion of nonreconviction, 
we did not succeed with all our cases. Yet, in terms 
of the growth of the patient, had we effected any 
positive change in those who were reconvicted? 

Let us recall a statement made earlier, namely, 
that the person with whom we deal is a human 
being possessing body and soul. Thus, it is impos- 
sible for the patient to enter into a relationship 
with other people without in someway being af- 
fected, either for good or bad. Therefore, whether 
a patient was reconvicted or not, whether she was 
on the borderline of criminal activity after dis- 
charge or her whereabouts unknown, she has 
hecessarily been altered from the person she was 
before undergoing treatment. Such alteration may 
not be permanent; it may even be detrimental to 
the patient; it may exhibit itself in bizarre ways 
whose repercussions and meanings will only be 
understood at the end of life. But regardless, she 
is or has been altered. 

I cannot emphasize this too much. In all prob- 


1 The period following discharge ranged from 1 month to 10 months. 
2 Includes those who have no conviction of any kind either at Mercer Reformatory or anywhere else. 
Most first offenders, however, have sheriff’s reports on them before they are convicted and sentenced. 


ability, the reason lies in the fact that my ex- 
asperation sometimes gets the better of me when 
someone says: “So and so is back in jail. The 
Clinic had no effect on her.” Granted the Clinic 
did not have the effect of keeping her out of jail, 
it did have an effect. And this effect might produce 
fruit at a much later date than we would expect. 

Impractical, you may say. On the contrary, 
when the shaping and directing of lives are in our 
hands, every act, every attitude, every breath of 
our being possesses the utmost practicality when 
directly connected with the person whom we are 
trying to help. In a sense, we are responsible for 
the outcome of this individual. And surely no one 
will take this charge lightly. The “fruit” I speak of 
may have deleterious or beneficial results. Let me 
cite two examples of what I mean. I will choose 
the cases of two individuals who outwardly did 
not seem to benefit from the clinic experience. 
These are now serving new sentences. 


Two Case Histories 


The first case is Jean M., referred to at the 
opening of this article. She has been a small-time 
but relentless thief from the time she was 19. Her 
very appearance at the screening level indicated 
her feelings. She had a defiant, hostile, and suspi- 
cious look, superimposed on an otherwise mask- 
like countenance. During her stay at the Clinic, 
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one could sense the inward changes that were 
taking place by her outward facial expression. One 
day she actually laughed. Another day it was she, 
rather than we, who instigated conversation. 
People became meaningful to her, not just as tools 
to accomplish a furtive goal, but as interested, 
helping listeners when she gave vent to the 
myriad bitter feelings which up until now had 
directed her whole mode of life. She began to see 
her own responsibility in arriving at the place she 
had grooved out for herself in life, although she 
never fully relented her attack on other individuals 
who had let her down at various points in her 
career. Just about the point she was to be dis- 
charged, she was faced with a crucial dilemma. 
“Those Squares” at the Clinic appeared to be 
genuine in their desire to help her. But how could 
she be sure? How, in the space of 30 days, could 
she accept the idea that these people at the Clinic 
would not let her down too? To have accepted this 
would mean destroying the entire “rationale” upon 
which her criminal career had been built. If she 
abandoned the concept of her activity being solely 
a case of survival in face of a nonunderstanding 
society, she might be left with nothing—because 
she could not yet be sure of us. 

On the other hand, we had succeeded in denting 
the armour of hostility in which she had encased 
herself, and as a result we had caused her con- 
siderable turmoil. I have no doubt but that she 
hated us for putting her in such a conflicting 
frame of mind. And sure enough, within 2 weeks 
she was back in jail on the same charge. She did 
not let us down. In a sense, we let her down 
because we started something we unavoidably 
could not finish in the space of a month. But, more 
importantly, the Clinic experience had borne 
fruit—bad fruit. We had dented her strongest 
defence, namely, “No one cares about me,” and in 
doing so had left her ostensibly unchanged not 
only in regard to modus vivendi, but emotionally 
upset. There is a slight chance this upheaval will 
eventually produce recovery on our patient’s part, 
but not wishing to be accused of being unrealistic, 
I will state that all we did via the Clinic was to 
make her more miserable, bitter, and lonely than 
before. 

In contrast, I offer the case of Susan G., a middle 
aged, wizened alcoholic. Susan, unfortunately, had 
limited intelligence, both caused and augmented 
by alcoholic brain deterioration. Poor, simple soul 
that she was, she was earnest in her desire to give 


2J.M.V. Hunt and Leonard S. Kogan, Measuring Results in Social 
Casework: A Manual on Judging Movement. 
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up drinking, but personally I feel that she is go 
lacking in capability to stop that it will only bea 
miracle (in the real sense) that will remedy her 
problem. 

But let us examine Susan’s history. She had 
been in jail for alcoholism almost every 2 months 
or so for quite a few years. Yet, her first recon- 
viction after discharge from the clinic did not 
occur until 6 months later. Do we realize what 6 
months mean to the alcoholic? Do we realize the 
loneliness she went through after she took a room 
in a respectable part of the city, the fatigue as 
she worked 6 days a week (regularly and hard), 
the superstitions and fears that shook her as she 
resolutely took her Antabuse pills and the humilia- 
tion she experienced when attendance at A.A. 
meetings only brought her cruel curiosity? Can 
we say that this woman accomplished nothing as 
a result of clinic experience simply because she 
has landed back in jail? I will argue “No,” again, 
just as Jean M’s metamorphosis was reflected ina 
change of facial expression, so was Susan G’s 
reflected in the simple gesture of sending me some 
flowers at Easter as a token of her gratitude—an 
act utterly alien to her up until this point. 

Smiling and sending flowers .. . hardly criteria 
of change when considered out of context. But 
how meaningful when considering the total per- 
sonality involved. 


Further Breakdown of Reconvicted Cases 


With the certitude that reconvicted inmates had 
undergone some sort of change, we felt that an 
exclusive criterion of nonreconviction was mis- 
leading. Consequently, incorporating some of the 
concepts used in Kogan and Hunts’ Movement 
Scale? as additional criteria, we divided our recon- 
victed patients into categories of “unimproved” 
and “movement.” Thus, of the 19 women recon- 
victed we judged that 9 had shown movement 
(according to Kogan and Hunt’s criteria, as mer- 
tioned) while 10 had remained unchanged. In the 
cases of all 9 women, we believed they could be 
helped to eventual total rehabilitation if they went 
through further treatment. Perhaps, if they had 
been in the Clinic the first time for longer than 30 
days, they might not have ever been reconvicted. 
The extension of the treatment period was one 
recommendation about which we felt strongly. 

Ethically, we would feel it a most culpable 
action on our part to abandon this group among 
the reconvicted. 
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Rehabilitated Inmates 


Among those who successfully avoided reconvic- 
tion we placed 5 in the category of “excellent” 
progress. Among these were two chronic offenders. 
All 5 had the benefit of intensive followup, not 
only from our Clinic, but also from interested 
agencies in the community. 

The next category comprised a group of 12 
patients who showed “satisfactory” progress. Five 
of these managed with very little followup, at 
their own request. The other 7 received carefully 
planned assistance again from the Clinic and 
various social agencies in the community. 

Then, we categorized 5 as “borderline” cases 
who were dangerously close to reconviction, yet 
who had gained enough help not to (as yet) be 
drawn under by their former criminal milieu. The 
three cases of “whereabouts unknown” are self- 
explanatory. As of this date only 2 of the cases 
not reconvicted up until September 1956 have 
subsequently been convicted. 

This, I believe, brings out the importance of well 
thought out, correctly motivated, followup. It must 
be done with a view not to prying but to helping. 
It must be gauged so that it does not become an 
unhealthy dependent relationship between social 
worker and patient, neither should it be abruptly 
cut off before it has fulfilled its function. It must 
be initiated while the patient is in the Clinic, in 
order that she may view the caseworker not only 
as a representative of a society to whose regula- 
tions she must adhere, but also as an empathetic 
participator of her prison experience. Any liaison 
work to be done with agencies who have not known 
the patient while serving sentence must be done 
by the clinic social worker in order that there be 
an intermediary or common link between patient 
and outside help. I have not known of one satis- 
factory case where the patient has carried through 
referral to an outside helper who is unknown to 
her. Neither, then, would she accept postdischarge 
aid from a Clinic staff member with whom she has 
not previously formed a relationship. Above all, 
the caseworker who is involved in a followup pro- 
gramme must be a person of vitality, moral integ- 
rity, and both inwardly and outwardly an exem- 
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plary representative of society, since it is with 
her that the patient identifies at the outset. As 
the patients themselves put it, the therapist, be 
he or she psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker, 
matron, or church official must be “real people.” 
And they, who have been surrounded by super- 
ficiality throughout their lives, are quick to discern 
the genuineness or falsehood of those who are 
trying to help them. 

Added to this, there is an obligation upon all 
who are involved in work with offenders to con- 
stantly alert to opportunities of interpretation to 
the community of the problems of our patients. A 
realistic, practical, and factual presentation of 
the female (or male) offender does not imply a 
watering down of truth or a “soft-soaping” atti- 
tude. We are still fumbling in the dark and do not 
yet completely understand. Therefore, we cannot 
expect society to understand instantaneously. We 
started with our more humane houses of incarcera- 
tion. We carried this through with the setting up 
of clinics. Someday we will see even more facil- 
ities—a more practical solution to the problem of 
alcoholism than imprisonment; a home for aged 
alcoholics; a residence carefully structured to 
help discharged inmates find their way back to 
useful living before they find private quarters for 
themselves; an introduction of individually geared 
occupational therapy which will enable the inmate 
to develop satisfactory skills which may carry on 
to the outside, in place of the only two activities 
she knows—going to movies and sitting in bev- 
erage rooms; a setting-up of valid measurement 
scales to evaluate the progress of each inmate; a 
willing incorporation of community resources and 
individuals into our treatment plans, so that 
society by thereto bearing witness to its share in 
the downfall of the offender will try to make 
amends. 

These are not dreams. They are realities which 
will develop in time. But we, who can see the 
potentialities, must have patience and the courage 
not to allow principles to be diluted. And, above all, 
we must constantly be motivated by the virtue of 
“charitas,” of which He said “. . . and the greatest 
of these is Charity.” 
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Factors Contributing to Success and Failure 
at the Highfields Project” 


By NATHANIEL H. SIEGEL, PH.D. 
Columbia University 
H. ASHLEY WEEKS, PH.D. 
University of Michigan 


and group psychotherapeutic techniques is 

evidenced in the development of modern cor- 
rectional programs for the treatment of the juve- 
nile delinquent. Staff personnel who administer 
these programs feel that their facilities are carry- 
ing on worth-while treatment activities. Only the 
most tentative efforts, however, have been made to 
determine objectively the impact of these pro- 
grams upon delinquent youths. 

One of the purposes of this article is to report 
the changes which occurred among a group of 
youths who were exposed to a facility where small 
group and group psychotherapeutic techniques 
were emphasized. The study is part of a wider 
group of evaluation studies of the Highfields pro- 
gram being carried out under the direction of 
H. Ashley Weeks.? 


Ts INCREASING USE of dynamic small group 


Facilities and Program at Highfields 


The Highfields Treatment Center is located in 
a rural setting in Hopewell, New Jersey. High- 
fields began its official operation in July 1950 and 
is part of the correctional system of the State of 
New Jersey. Under the guidance of Dr. Bixby 
and Dr. McCorkle, Highfields was set up as a 
short-term residential treatment facility where a 
small group of boys could be exposed to an inten- 
sive therapy program while they are officially 
considered to be on probation. 

The physical facilities of Highfields are those 
of the Charles Lindbergh home which was deeded 
to the State. Highfields retains the original form 
of the Lindbergh estate except for some items of 
institutional furniture which have been placed in 
the building’s dining and sleeping quarters. There 

* The authors are indebted to Dr. F. Lovell Bixby and Dr. Lloyd W. 
McCorkle of the New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 
for their cooperation since they initiated the Highfields Treatment 
Center. We are grateful, also, to Mr. Albert Elias, director of the 
Highfields Treatment Center. 

1 H. Ashley Weeks, ‘“‘Preliminary Evaluation of the Highfields Project,” 
American Sociological Review, June 1953, pp. 280ff. 
See also: H. E. Freeman and H. A. Weeks, “Analysis of a Program 


of Treatment of Delinquent Boys,”American Journal of Sociology, July 
1956, pp. 56-61. 


are no bars on the windows of the house, locked 
doors, or incarcerative fencing. 

With the exception of the director and his 
family, there are only four adults regularly in 
attendance at Highfields—the director’s secretary, 
the cook and her husband, and the caretaker of 
the estate. 

The Center’s capacity is 21 male youths 
although the director perfers not to have more 
than 19 youths present at any one time. 

Highfields receives older boys (16-17 years) 
from the courts who have not previously been com- 
mitted to a correctional facility. The youths re- 
main in residence for a period of 4 months after 
which they are supervised by their respective 
county aftercare authorities. 

At the facility, boys spend their weekdays doing 
maintenance work at a nearby public institution 
or in duties connected with the operation of the 
facility itself. Five evenings a week the boys, in 
groups of 9 or 10, participate in group psycho- 
therapy sessions, at Highfields called guided group 
interaction, to emphasize the distinction between 
deep therapy as practiced by a psychiatrist and 
the group therapy carried on at Highfields. The 
direction of these sessions, for the most part, 
comes from the boys themselves and relates, in 
large measure, to the ways in which these boys in- 
teract with one another and with people outside of 
the facility. In general, the values of the institu- 
tion are such as to make the boys aware of then- 
selves and their interaction with others. 


Characteristics of 100 Youths Studied 


In this study, we will examine the social and 
psychological characteristics of the boys that are 
received by this facility and a contrasting institu- 
tion, consider the changes that youths undergo 
while they are in residence at these institutions, 
and relate these characteristics to the boys’ recidi- 
vism or nonrecidivism after their release from 
their respective facilities. 
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The 100 youths studied here are: (1) white; 
(2) 16-17 years of age; (3) first commitments; 
(4) full-term cases, i. e., boys who have completed 
their stay at the facility and who have been 
released to aftercare supervision; (5) admitted 
to the facility between February 1951 and Decem- 
ber 1953; and (6) boys who have completed the 
Neuropsychiatric Screening Adjunct prior to their 
admission and after their release from the facility. 

In addition, a comparison group of 30 youths, 
meeting the same criteria, was chosen from a 
nearby public institution. This facility, Annandale 
Farms, is fairly typical of modern institutions 
which offer educational and psychological services 
within the context of the more traditional refor- 
matory program. The institution is a fairly large 
one comprising a number of cottages, shops, farm, 
recreational and administrative buildings, etc. 
Approximately 500 males are in residence. They 
are required to adhere to the many rules of the 
institution ; if they do not, privileges may be taken 
from them and they may draw additional time. 
On an average, the boys in our control group 
spent a year in residence at Annandale. 

The Highfields Treatment Center and Annan- 
dale Farms, therefore, can be contrasted in regard 
to their respective sizes, the short-term residence 
approach versus periods of residence of 1 year or 
more, and with respect to their programs in which 
one group of boys think of themselves as “doing 
time” while the youths at Highfields are constantly 
being made aware of the fact that their daily 
activities contribute to a program where treatment 
is emphasized. 

Each youth was tested with an adaptation of 
the Neuropsychiatric Screening Adjunct (NSA) 
immediately prior to and immediately after his 
correctional experience.” This test received wide 
use at American induction stations during World 
War II and served as a screening device by which 
potentially psychologically and socially malfunc- 
tioning men could be examined more thoroughly by 
psychiatrists and possibly excluded from Army 
service. The test was designed to sample a number 
of personality areas which are important for 
normal adjustment. 

The NSA has for our purposes the disadvantage 
of being standardized on a population which was 
somewhat older than the one employed in this 
study. Its advantage, however, lies in the fact 
that the test had experienced wide use and had 


Lasenmuel A. Stouffer, Louis Guttman, Edward A. Suchman, Paul F. 
rsfeld, Shirley A. Star, and John A. Clausen, Studies in Social 
Tighology During World War II, Volume IV. Princeton: Princeton 
Riversity Press, 1950, pp. 486ff. 
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shown good differentiating power in distinguish- 
ing between a group of malfunctioning men, for 
social and psychological reasons, and a group of 
men who were acceptable for Army duty. The 
NSA had the additional advantage of providing 
Army male cross-sectional distributions for the 11 
social psychological dimensions which the test 
sampled. It was thus possible to compare our 
delinquent populations with an Army male cross 
section on these items. 

The social psychological areas which the NSA 
samples are: (1) childhood relations with parents: 
indexing the extent to which persons feel that 
their parents have been lenient and fair to them 
as children; (2) childhood neurotic symptoms: 
indexing the relative absence of such traits as 
stuttering, nail-biting, and enuresis in childhood; 
(3) childhood school adjustment: showing the 
individual’s liking for school along with his rela- 
tive success therein; (4) childhood fighting behav- 
ior: indicating some degree of aggressiveness in 
boyhood as manifested by having gotten into, 
having held one’s own in, and having no fear of 


fights; (5) emancipation from parents: indexed 


by two components—the actual physical emancipa- 
tion involved in living away from home on oc- 
casion and the psychological emancipation implied 
by the establishment of satisfactory heterosexual 
relationships; (6) mobility: indexed by a stable 
employment record, little geographical mobility, 
and regular church attendance; (7) sociability: 
indexed by a liking for an association with other 
people: (8) worrying: indicated by lack of worry 
about one’s self and the future; (9) oversen- 
sitivity: indexed by irritability, quickness to take 
offense, and resentment of criticism; (10) per- 
sonal adjustment: indicated by self-confidence, 
lack of self-pity, depression, and anxiety; and 
(11) psychosomatic complaints: manifested by 
the verbalization of vague physical complaints 
such as “nerves,” stomach trouble, and insomnia. 
The analysis began after the boys had been 
released from their respective correctional facili- 
ties and had been back in their communities for a 
minimum of 1 year. Whenever it was possible to 
do so, each boy’s case was discussed with his pro- 
bation or parole officer in order to learn something 
about the boy’s postinstitutional adjustment. 


Personality Test Findings 
We find that boys who are first commitments to 
a short-term therapeutically-oriented correctional 
facility, the Highfields Treatment Center, or to a 
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more traditional institution, Annandale Reforma- 
tory, tend to resemble a cross section of the Army 
male population on a number of characteristics. 
The boys evidence distributions which are similar 
- to those of the cross section on such factors as their 
childhood relationships with parents, childhood 
neurotic symptoms, childhood fighting behavior, 
sociability, and their worrying behavior. By them- 
selves, therefore, these factors would not appear 
to be overly important in determining whether a 
youth will be a first commitment to a correctional 
facility. 

The social histories of these youths indicate 
that a great many of them are products of high 
delinquency areas where delinquent behavior ap- 
pears to be a normally learned activity. These boys 
often appear to be fairly typical of the youths in 
the areas in which they reside and one may 
hypothesize that it is the boy who exceeds other 
boys in his neighborhood on neurotic traits and 
worrying behavior, and who lacks sociability, who 
has a better chance of avoiding legal entangle- 
ments. The fairly average boy from these areas 
may be the one who is typically represented in the 
entering population of a correctional facility. 

In addition to the previously listed character- 
istics, the boys who are received by the traditional 
facility, Annandale, are similar to the cross section 
on such factors as level of personal adjustment 
and psychosomatic complaints. Upon entering the 
facility, approximately the same proportion of 
Annandale boys as the cross section express self- 
confidence, a lack of self-pity, anxiety, and an 
absence of vague physical complaints. Boys who 
enter Highfields express to an even greater extent 
than Annandale boys the presence of personal ad- 
justment and the absence of psychosomatic com- 
plaints. 

This, too, would seem to indicate that Highfields 
and Annandale boys have a fair degree of personal 
adjustment upon entry to their respective facili- 
ties. Their maladjustment appears to lie more in 
the social sphere than in the personal one. One 
may hypothesize that a greater proportion of 
Highfields than Annandale boys express a high 
degree of personal adjustment because the High- 
fields youths perceive their facility as being some- 
what less threatening to their personal stability 
than the Annandale boys. 

We found that a smaller proportion of High- 
fields and Annandale boys was emancipated from 
their parents than was found in the Army cross 
section. Since the latter group, however, was 
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almost 10 years older than the boys in the cor. 
rectional facilities, no valid comparisons can be 
made in this area except to note that both facilities 
receive similar distributions of boys who ar 
emancipated from their parents. 

Interestingly enough, both facilities differ in g 
negative direction from the cross section on the 
same social psychological characteristics. Both 
projects tend to receive proportionately more boys 
who say that they have experienced a great deal 
of mobility, that they have disliked school, and 
who verbalize statements which are indicative of 
oversensitive behavior. 

It appears, therefore, that youths who take 
offense easily, do poorly in and truant from school, 
who move about a great deal, hold a number of 
jobs, and who are poor church attenders, have a 
greater than average likelihood of being repre. 
sented in the entering population of a correctional 
facility. 

For most of the social psychological areas which 
we studied, Highfields tended to receive boys 
which were similar to those received by Annan- 
dale. We found, however, that Highfields admitted 
a slightly larger proportion of boys who said that 
they disliked school, who indicated that they were 
sociable, and who verbalized a lack of self-pity, 
anxiousness, and psychosomatic complaints. In 
general, our data tend to support an observation 
by Field that, to a much greater extent than is 
realized, the correctional community represents 
a cross section of personality types found in 
normal society. In part, Highfields’ therapeutic 
value appears to lie in the fact that it attempts 
to bring about a change in the individual’s social 
type, ie., makes him into a lawful citizen, rather 
than attempting to treat its charges as “sick” 
youths and to bring about basic changes in per- 
sonality. 


Changes Observed in the Boys 


We have found that boys at two types of cor- 
rectional facilities, Highfields and Annandale, ev!- 
dence somewhat different kinds of changes after 
being exposed to their respective facilities. At 
Highfields, proportionately more boys begin to 
say that their parents treated them unfairly 4s 
children and that they are emancipated from their 
parents, somewhat more begin to report childhood 
neurotic symptoms, more become worriers, and 
somewhat fewer boys say that they came from 
mobile backgrounds. At Annandale, however pro J 
portionately more boys begin to say that they are 
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the products of stable backgrounds, proportion- 
ately fewer say that they are worriers, and a 
larger proportion report an absence of anxiety 
and psychosomatic complaints and the presence 
of a feeling of self-worth. There is no change in 
the way that these boys report their childhood 
relationships with their parents. 

At Highfields, the boys appear to become some- 
what more aware of themselves and their mani- 
festations of childhood neurotic symptoms. They 
often begin to view their parents as having been 
somewhat harsh to them and they worry a bit 
about their relationship to the world about them. 
From what we know of the backgrounds of these 
boys, it seems that they become more realistic 
about the past and somewhat more anxious about 
the present and the future. In large part, these 
changes would seem to be the results of Highfields 
therapeutic policy. One of the goals of group psy- 
chotherapy is to bring about an increasing percep- 
tion of reality. One of the techniques which is used 
to do this is to maintain a state of disequilibrium 
during the therapeutic process so that a continuing 
interaction of the group’s members will occur. In 
terms of the changes that probably should occur 
in these boys, both of these major phases of change 
can be thought of as being positive ones. 

The boys at the traditional institution, Annan- 
dale, change in a somewhat different manner. A 
higher proportion of them report feelings of self- 
worth, lack of anxiety, and no change in their 
predominantly favorable pictures of their child- 
hood relationships with their parents. In general, 
our data seem to indicate that Annandale youths 
perceive the world outside of their facility in some- 
what favorable and unrealistic terms. Many of 
these boys appear to experience rather immediate 
disappointments upon release from Annandale. 
Loving arms, physical and psychological comforts 
often do not await these lads. The resulting dis- 
appointments may be reflected in the failure rate 
from this facility. We have found, for example, 
that Annandale boys who say that their parents 
treated them fairly and leniently fail on parole in 
larger proportions than those youths who do not 
say this. This may be one of the dangers of keep- 
ing a boy in a traditional facility for a year or 
longer, i.e., he may tend to overevaluate the world 
outside of the facility and the satisfactions which 
he thinks that he will receive from it—and he may 
attempt to obtain these or substitute satisfactions 

* Charles H. Meyer, “A Half-Century of Federal Probation and 


Parole,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, 
March-April, 1952, p. 711. 


through legal or illegal means. Further research 
is required to determine what the optimum treat- 
ment period is for youths at a traditional facility. 

We have found that an institution, such as 
Annandale, tends to value a concrete adjustment 
of the boys to its program. Of necessity, this 
adjustment seems to occur in most boys at the 
facility. One may hypothesize that once this ad- 
justment is made, boys lose feelings of anxiety 
and gain in feelings of self-worth. The institution 
may lose its threatening value to its residents after 
they have adjusted to it. Meyer believes that once 
men have adjusted to a correctional facility, the 
institution cannot prove to be an effective behav- 
ioral deterrent to them in their postinstitutional 
experiences. 

It would seem to be an ideal goal of a facility 
such as Annandale to make its residents a bit less 
complacent with their institutional adjustment, 
but not rebellious, and to give the boys a realistic 
appreciation of the world outside of the facility. 
The entire question of institutional adjustment— 
and to what—however, merits further exploration. 

We have found that Highfields and Annandale 
boys who report that they are emancipated from 
their parents, say that they are nonworriers, and 
who indicate that they are oversensitive, fail on 
probation and parole to a greater extent than boys 
who do not give evidence of possessing these 
characteristics. These would all appear to consti- 
tute legitimate areas for institutional focus while 
the boys are at the two projects. Oversensitivity, 
in particular, would seem to be an important area 
of concern for both facilities since a larger propor- 
tion of oversensitive boys tend to become recidiv- 
ists and initially both facilities receive a dispropor- 
tionately large proportion of oversensitive youths. 

At Highfields, in addition to these character- 
istics, one finds that a larger proportion of boys 
become recidivists who verbalize childhood neu- 
rotic symptoms, who say that they disliked school, 
who are sociable, well adjusted, and without psy- 
chosomatic complaints. The Highfields youth who 
recidivates may be the youth who is satisfied with 
his current adjustment and who rationalizes his 
difficulties as being beyond his control because they 
stem from childhood sources. This is, of course, a 
tentative hypothesis and requires further investi- 
gation. 

In addition to the common recidivist character- 
istics which Highfields and Annandale boys share, 
we have found that Annandale boys who report 
good childhood relationships with parents and a 
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liking for school as children fail on parole to a 
greater extent than the boys who report the 
reverse kinds of behaviors. Since the boys who 
report these characteristics would often appear to 
be distorting reality, this would lend weight to our 
belief that facilities such as Annandale should 
place greater emphasis on giving their residents 
a greater appreciation for reality. 


Conclusion 


This study has attempted to show that two 
correctional facilities, Highfields and Annandale, 
with similar expressed goals of rehabilitating the 
delinquent, but with different settings and tech- 
niques for bringing this about, tend to receive 
boys who are comparatively similar to each other 
and to the Army cross section on most of the 
social-psychological characteristics that have been 
employed in this study. 

At Highfields, proportionately more boys seem 
to become anxious and attuned to reality; at 
Annandale, the boys appear to become well ad- 
justed personally, less anxious, and somewhat less 
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reality oriented. Our results also indicate that 
youths who are reality oriented and somewhat 
anxious to have a better chance for success on pro- 
bation and parole than youths who do not have 
these characteristics. 

These factors are reflected in the recidivist rates 
of the boys that we studied. Forty-three percent 
of the Annandale boys became recidivists while 
only 19 percent of the Highfields boys were sim. 
ilarly reinstitutionalized. 

A number of questions have been raised in this 
study and it is recognized that much more research 
in this area is needed. This analysis has been 
limited to white youths; it would be interesting 
to know whether Negro lads from these institu- 
tions follow the same pattern. It would be fruitful, 
too, to know more about the effectiveness of a 
short-term facility, such as Highfields, with dif- 
ferent kinds of residents, e.g., delinquent girls, 
older male and female residents, and second insti- 
tutional commitments. Highfields, and the institu- 
tions that may be modeled after it, offer a broad 
and fruitful area for impact research. 


The Prisoner and Self-Respect 


By O. G. JOHNSON, PH.D. 
Psychologist, Guidance and Adjustment Services, Public Schools of Jackson, Michigan 


N AN ARTICLE entitled “Value to Prisoners of 
I Participation in Public Service Projects,” pub- 

lished in the December 1956 issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION, Gordon Fuller describes the excellent 
response of State Prison of Southern Michigan 
inmates to these projects and gives an explanation 
for this response. There is much to be gained, as 
Mr. Fuller suggests, by thinking through the 
reasons for this behavior on the part of prison 
inmates. Why, indeed, do prisoners participate so 
well and so constructively in times of emergency 
and in times of need? 

The December 1956 FEDERAL PROBATION also 
notes that a group of inmates at Southern Mich- 
igan Prison distinguished themselves by hard 
work in cold weather to attempt to rescue several 
construction workers who were caught in the 
collapse of a partially constructed building in 
Jackson a short distance from the prison. It is 
important to know why the inmates behave in 


this manner under certain conditions because, 
presumably, if conditions are right they could 
show this kind of behavior in their everyday 
living. If prisons are to be truly rehabilitative, 
they must find the answers to problems like this. 


We Learn From Behavior in Unusual Situations 

We can learn much about the behavior of people 
in normal situations by observing their behavior 
in abnormal situations. This is particularly true in 
psychology where it has been axiomatic for a long 
time that one can learn much about normal behav- 
ior or the behavior of normal people by studying 
psychopathological behavior—the behavior of ab- 
normal people. The same kind of reasoning applies 
to the behavior of the prison inmate when he 
donates to the March of Dimes Fund, gives of his 
limited funds to help an orphan he will never seé, 
or works long hours under uncomfortable or haz- 
ardous conditions to help other people. If we un- 
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derstand their behavior under these abnormal or 
unusual conditions, this understanding should be 
helpful in working with them in normal or rou- 
tine situations. 

Mr. Fuller explains this behavior primarily in 
terms of a wish on the part of the inmate to iden- 
tify himself more closely with free society. This 
identification, says Mr. Fuller, is reinforced when 
the inmate participates in any kind of public 
service project. He then finds that he can satisfy 
his needs in socially acceptable ways and this 
constitutes a learning experience for him, the 
“discovery of the inmates that positive attitudes 
and socially acceptable behavior are recognized 
and rewarded.” 

Quoting Mr. Fuller, “Psychologically basic needs 
of the individual inmate are fulfilled and soci- 
ologically his identification with the free society 
group is reinforced.” He describes one of these 
basic needs of the individual when he says “he 
(the inmate) gradually achieves a sense of self- 
worth and feels that he is playing a significant 
role in an important and worthy cause.” It is just 
these “basic needs” and the “‘sense of self-worth” 
which need to be examined further because it is 
here where the explanation of some of this un- 
usual prisoner behavior lies. 


Relating Concept of Oneself to the Offense 


Let us think for a minute of the individual as he 
is about to commit an antisocial offense. Even 
though the crime has not been planned, even 
though it is an impulsive, spur-of-the-moment 
offense, the individual undoubtedly contemplates 
himself in relation to the act. He wonders, al- 
though not so specifically and directly, “is this the 
kind of thing that I can do or would do?” Everyone 
does this except in the case of extremely routinized 
and habitual behavior such as eating with one’s 
fork or shaving or running a punch press. For 
example, old ladies do not turn cart wheels because 
they do not look at themselves as persons who are 
capable, either physically or from the standpoint 
of their own feelings of personal dignity, of per- 
forming this act. A student does not cheat on an 
examination even when the opportunity is present 
because he does not look upon himself as a cheater 
even though he may feel that he is likely to fail 
the exam. Anyone who reads the newspaper knows 
that it is newsworthy when someone steals from 
a church or from a blind man, takes an old man’s 
life savings, or runs off with the March of Dimes 
collection can. These items are newsworthy be- 
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cause it is difficult for people to believe that any- 
one would do these things. Said in another way, 
it is hard for people to understand how anybody 
could “lower himself” to the point of stealing 
from such a worthwhile or helpless source. 

The young man who drives off with somebody 
else’s car must, at some time previous to the 
commission of the act and also while he is com- 
mitting the act, accept the concept of himself 
as a person who is morally capable of doing so. 
The offender may come to look at himself as a 
person capable of committing antisocial acts in 
two somewhat different although related ways. 
One may be a direct lowering of the self-concept, 
generally as a result of many ego shattering expe- 
riences in his relationship with other people. This 
is often a repeated failure when the individual 
attempts constructive activities. One may specu- 
late here on the effect on an individual’s self-con- 
cept of repeated failures to keep a job, particu- 
larly when one observes the record of vocational 
instability of so many inmates. The other way in 
which an individual may come to perceive of 
himself as a person capable of unlawful behavior 
is through the process of rationalization of his act 
or intended act. When looked at in terms of the 
self-concept, it becomes apparent that ration- 
alization is an attempt to make the act of commit- 
ting the crime compatible with the individual’s 
view of himself. If one can build a satisfactory set 
of rationalizations for his acts, he is more likely 
to be able to retain a greater degree of self-respect. 
That is, he is less likely to suffer a marked lower- 
ing of his self-concept. The Hungarian rebels of 
October 1956 furnish us a good example of a 
group of people who were able to act in direct 
and violent opposition to the laws of their country 
and yet come through this “unlawful” behavior 
with enhanced self-concepts. The political and 
economic facts of life in Hungary gave them 
more than ample rationalizations for their un- 
lawful behavior. 


Inmate’s Desire To Bolster Self-Respect 


The immense social value of probation comes 
from the fact that it protects the offender from 
the ego-shattering experience of incarceration. 
The person on probation is not stigmatized by 
the term “jailbird,” “ex-con,” “inmate,” or any 
of the other terms which are so damaging to his 
sense of self-respect. He does not need to look at 
himself as a person who has done time. He is 
protected from being identified with the prison 
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population. If probation did only this, it would 
still be well worth its cost. 

The inmate coming into the penal institution 
very often presents his rationalization pattern 
when first interviewed by a counselor, social 
worker, psychologist, or psychiatrist. “I didn’t 
know what I was doing.” “I blacked out and don’t 
remember anything that happened.” “I got in with 
a bad bunch of guys.” “‘A colored man can’t get 
a decent job.” I was drunk and didn’t know what 
I was doing.” All of these are crude though gen- 
uine attempts to make his antisocial behavior 
more compatible with his self-concept. Some in- 
mates spend much time and energy in perfecting 
and refining their systems of rationalizations. The 
inmate will often find a buddy or a group of 
buddies who will support his rationalization sys- 
tem or even suggest new ones. The experienced 
counselor knows that before the inmate can give 
up his unrealistic rationalizations, he must be 
helped toward greater self-respect by direct ego 
support and by development of his assets along 
constructive channels, through a rehabilitative 
prison program. 

Most inmates spend some time in prison attemp- 
ting to repair and bolster their own self-concepts. 
There are many ways in which they attempt to 
do this. Some of them participate in athletics, 
some work steadily and hard in prison industries, 
some attend the academic school or take college 
extension courses, some learn a trade, some work 
as trustees, some read what they consider better 
literature, some work at handicraft, some work 
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on the prison paper, some write stories, some 
give blood or volunteer as subjects for medica] 
research. 

The important point here is that the many 
worth-while activities in which prison inmates f 
engage are directed primarily at the improvement f 
of the inmate’s self-concept. Everyone has a need 
to be needed, primarily because it is flattering to 
the ego to feel that others are dependent upon one, 
A highly successful salesman whom the author 
once knew had put this principle into practical 
operation in his work. He made it a point, when 
first talking with a prospect, to ask the person for 
something—a glass of water, a match, a chair, 
anything to get the prospect to do something for 
him. This gave the prospect a feeling of having 
some vested interest in the salesman, and tended 
to smooth the way for a sale. Penal institutions 
can apply the same practical psychology in their 
rehabilitative programs, giving inmates greater 
feelings of self-worth and also giving them some 
greater feeling of responsibility for, and interest 
in, the society of which they are part. 

Seen in the light of what has been said above, 
it is not at all surprising that prison inmates adopt 
war orphans, courageously and selflessly fight 
forest fires and floods, give their blood and volun- 
teer as subjects for medical research. The need 
to respect oneself is a powerful one. The penal 
institution which is most effective in rehabilitating 
its inmates will be the one which supplies the 
greatest number of ego-building opportunities for 
the greatest number of its population. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Federal Probationers Not Immune From State 
Prosecution While on Probation 


The date of June 24, 1957 promises to be notable in the 
annals of probation with regard to the jurisdiction of 
federal courts over its probationers when they are wanted 
for state prosecution. On that date the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, having sat en 


1 So designated in the decision of June 24, 1957. 


bane (9 judges) upon a Rehearing in the case, Strand 
(Sheriff) v. Schmittroth, filed an exhaustive unanimous 
opinion in which it withdrew and cancelled its “original 
expression," reported in 233 F(2) 598, and reversed the 
district court for the Southern District of California whic 
had ordered Schmittroth’s release from state custody vi 
habeas corpus on the ground that the state had arrested 
and held him without the consent of the federal court 
which had placed him on probation. _ 

Brief reference to the facts in this case appeared in this 
column in the issue of March 1956, after the state Attorn¢ 
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General had directed the filing of an appeal. Schmittroth 
was charged by complaint filed in September 1953, in state 
court (San Diego, California) with having uttered checks 
bearing a fictitious signature. In January 1955 he pleaded 
guilty in the federal district court at Los Angeles to the 
charge of interstate transportation of a fraudulent secu- 


' rity, an offense apparently committed subsequent to the 


acts charged in the state complaint. A sentence of 10 years’ 
imprisonment was imposed, execution was suspended, and 
he was placed on probation for a 5-year period. Immedi- 
ately thereafter Sheriff Strand arrested him on the men- 
tioned state complaint. Schmittroth then filed a petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus in the federal district court 
on the ground that he was under its exclusive jurisdic- 
tion by virtue of the grant of probation and that its con- 
sent to state prosecution had not been secured. After 
hearing thereon the district court ordered Sheriff Strand 
to release the petitioner and the order was obeyed. The 
appeal by the state followed. 


The Original Opinion 


In response to invitation by the Court of Appeals the 
Government, through the United States Attorney, presented 
a memorandum of its views, which conformed substan- 
tially with those of the federal district court, namely, that 
the petitioner Schmittroth, in his probation status, re- 
mained under the exclusive jurisdiction of that court 
during the probation period; that without the consent of 
that court he had been wrongfully taken into custody by 
the state, and, that he had the right in such circumstances 
to petition for his release. The district court’s order of 
discharge from state custody was affirmed by a two to one 
opinion, 233 F(2) 598. The majority held in brief that 
(a) in the absence of objection by the district court the 
state court could have lawfully proceeded against the 
probationer but that (b) entertainment of the petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus followed by the order of dis- 
charge from state custody constituted a clear expression 
of its objection to state custody and state prosecution. 
The majority also found that the habeas corpus action 
was a suitable method of bringing to the attention of the 
district court the impending state prosecution, and raising 
the question of state jurisdiction over him. The dissenting 
judge stated that he could not accept the conclusion of 
the majority in approving the order directing Schmittroth‘s 
release from state custody based on the premise that “he 
was ‘insulated’ with an impenetrable coat of immunity: 
federal probation.” Said he “If the federal court in San 
Diego can say to the state sheriff of San Diego County, 
‘Don’t touch our probationers without our consent,’ then 
an inescapable corollary is that a state prisoner, arrested 
by federal agents and indicted by a federal grand jury, 
can rush into state court, sue out a writ of habeas corpus 
and get a state order to the United States Marshal of the 
Southern District of California commanding the release 
of the state probationer.” And again, “The best solution 
in this field of accommodation (between sovereignties) is 
to require the jurisdiction not holding the prisoner in 
confinement or not proceeding to prosecute to recede in its 
grasp for power. . . . To hold that the federal district 
court was right requires us to embrace a fiction that one 
who is on probation is in the ‘custody of the law.’ When that 
fiction produces unseemly judicial conflict, as this does, the 
fiction ought to give way.” 


Application for Rehearing 


Thereupon the state Attorney General, dissatisfied with 
the result of the appeal and possibly heartened by the 
sharp dissent, filed a petition for a Rehearing en bance. 
Upon consideration by the same panel of judges the peti- 
tion was denied, two to one, with the same judge as before 
Wielding the dissenting pen. See 235 F(2) 756. He urged 
a Rehearing en banc with persuasive reasoning, pointing 
out the potential impact of the original opinion upon pro- 
cedure in future similar circumstances and the possibility 
that his fellow members of the court who had not partici- 
pated in the decision might disagree with the result reached 
y the panel which heard the case. He asserted flatly that 
the Majority opinion required clarification and supported 
IS position with practical illustrations of the doubt and 
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confusion which could emerge if the majority opinion 
prevailed. His dissent, too lengthy for inclusion here, is a 
convincing document. It embraces, verbatim, a memorandum 
submitted by the United States attorney for the Southern 
District of California, joining the state Attorney General 
in petitioning for a Rehearing en banc. The dissenting 
judge alludes to that memorandum as indicating that 
“the government has taken a long second look at the 
business of letting Schmittroth ‘call the tune’.” We can 
refer here to only a few of the 12 propositions submitted 
by the United States attorney which, said the dissenting 
judge, “trenchantly enunciate the confusion we have so 
recently created.” We quote: 


“Whether by bringing habeas corpus in the courts 
of the first sovereign to test detention by the second 
sovereign an accused is not in effect himself raising 
the objection to his detention by the second sovereign 
in contravention to the statement of the majority 
opinion that he lacks standing to so object? 

“Whether this circuit wishes to adopt the decision 
of a divided court in Grant v. Guernsey, 10 Cir., 63 F. 
2d 163, which is at a variance with the indicated view 
of a majority of the circuits and was probably sub- 
sequently overruled sub silentio by the Tenth Circuit. 
In Craig v. Hunter, 10 Cir., 1948, 167 F. 2d 721; Rawls 
v. United States, 10 Cir., 1948, 166 F 2d 532; Werntz 
v. Looney, 10 Cir., 1953, 208 F. 2d 102. 

“Whether the result reached in the majority opinion 
disabling the state from acting herein is based upon 
the lack of jurisdiction of the second sovereign, 
Federal supremacy or the exercise of the doctrine of 
comity, either mandatory or permissive? 

“Whether probation from the first sovereign com- 
pletely insulates the probationer from prosecution by 
subsequent sovereigns during the term of his proba- 
tion? 


The Final Opinion—June 24, 1957 


On request of two judges of the original panel Rehearing 
was had by the court en banc. The opinion, of great length, 
and authored by a member elevated to the appellate 
court after serving 23 years as a district court judge, 
begins with the observation that 


“This general subject has been treated in a number 
of decisions with disregard of the fundamental prin- 
ciples. Utter confusion in the authorities has resulted. 
In order to attain clarity, an analysis of the basic 
doctrines will be made and conclusions drawn there- 
from, in order to give scope to an authoritative pro- 
nouncement.” 


The central fact determinative of the court’s ultimate 
conclusion that the state had jurisdiction to prosecute 
Schmittroth despite direct or implied objection by the 
district court was the state’s physical possession of the 
body of the accused. This was called by the court “the key 
factor. 

In its consideration of the legal issues presented the 
court set down three factors entitled to weight. These 
were “(a) consent of one sovereign, (b) the doctrine of 
zomity between courts of separate sovereigns, and (c) actual 
physical possession of the body of the supposed offender by 
officers of one sovereign.” Concerning the first factor 
after citing settled authority establishing that an accused 
has no voice as to consent sought by one sovereign from 
another to prosecute him, the court emphasized that no 
problem arises where such consent is given but that 


“the consent of the sovereign which has no para- 
mount right to proceed and which does not have actual 
physical possession of the body is of no consequence.” 


Dwelling upon the second factor, comity, the court 
analyzed Taylor v. Taintor, 83 U.S. 366. There the ac- 
cused, on bail in one state, went to another state where he 
was arrested on a warrant from a third state to which 
he was subsequently extradited, convicted, and imprisoned. 
The sureties on the bond given in the first state were held 
liable on the ground that while the governor of the second 
state, in manual possession of the accused, could have 
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yielded possession to the first state through the excerise of 

comity, the first state was powerless to compel such action. 

ji appellate opinion quotes from Taylor v. Taintor, as 
ollows: 


“It is indeed a principle of universal jurisprudence 
that where jurisdiction has attached to a person or 
thing, it is ... exclusive in effect until it has wrought 
its function.” 


The court observes that at the time of that decision 
physical possession after sentence was the rule and it 
added that 


“The extension of this language to supposed or 
assumed custody on probation has caused the great 
confusion.” 


The court concludes with the statement that where the 
court of one sovereign has actual physical possession of 
an accused, with consequent power to proceed, neither the 
courts nor officers of another sovereign are clothed with 
authority to seize the accused. “As courtesy cannot be en- 
forced, neither can comity, citing United States ex rel. 
Moses v. Kipp, 232 F(2) 147. Thus the court of one sover- 
eign cannot compel the exercise of comity by the court of 
a different power.” 

On the third weighted factor, namely, physical possession 
of the body of an offender, we quote from the decision: 


“Where the body of the accused is in manual pos- 
session of one sovereign, surrender can be obtained by 
another such sovereign only by consent of the first or 
by force. The latter is unthinkable. It is a corollary of 
this doctrine that there can be no theoretical possession 
of the body under such circumstances. When a defen- 
dant or a parolee or a probationer is released from 
actual physical custody, even for temporary purposes, 
he may be arrested, tried and convicted by any other 
such sovereign in the territory in which he may be 
without the consent of the first sovereign, which may 
have a judgment against him as yet unsatisfied or 
which may be seeking to try him. 

“A multitude of cases indicate that, if the accused 
be brought personally before a court which has juris- 
diction of the subject matter, he may be tried, con- 
victed, sentenced and imprisoned. It makes no differ- 
ence by what means, rightful or wrongful (citing 
authority), his body was brought into court (citing 
authority). It is immaterial that he is on bond to ap- 
pear for trial in another court (citing authority). It is 
of no consequence that he may have escaped (citing 
authority) from the prison of another sovereign or 
may have violated the order of probation of the 
court of another sovereign (citing authority). The 
consent of no other sovereign is essential to the valid- 
ity of the proceeding. The objection of no other 
sovereign is effective.” 


In disposing of the thesis that federal physical pos- 
session of the accused was unnecessary for the preservation 
of jurisdiction in the district court after the state arrest 
the court asserted that the contrary could be demonstrated 
by the case at bar. Thus, said the court, a complaint was 
filed in state court for an offense committed before the 
federal offense, but the state did not have physical custody 
and therefore could not proceed. When he was subse- 
quently arrested and brought into the federal district court 
on the latter offense that court’s action took precedence, 
by virtue of the accused’s physical presence. Conversely 
after being released on probation and arrested by the state 
the latter acquired jurisdiction by virtue of the physical 
custody and, in neither instance was the consent of the 
other sovereign necessary to maintain jurisdiction. 

By the Schmittroth decision the rule laid down in 
Grant v. Guernsey, 63 F(2) 163, in 1933, the only case 
squarely in point with respect to the facts, is held for 
naught. In that case the arrest by the state of a federal 
probationer for a violation of state law antedating the 
federal violation, without first obtaining consent of the 
court which granted probation, was held to have exceeded 


2 United States ex rel. Pasela v. Fenno, C.A. 2nd, 167 F(2) 593, 595. 
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the state’s power and to have ignored the rule of comity 
recognized by courts of different jurisdictions. Although 
the state had released the prisoner on bail the federal 
court granted the prisoner’s petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus and in effect enjoined the state court from further 
proceedings. The Schmittroth opinion points out that 
Grant v. Guernsey has been “expressly disapproved by 
another United States Court of Appeals,’”® and that other 
opinions which have cited it have not been in point on the 
facts. The opinion bluntly states that the majority deci. 
sion in Grant v. Guernsey was wrong on all three (3) 
points in finding that: 


“1. Supervision by a probation officer was the same 
as having physical custody; 


As already stated, the opinion under discussion makes 
physical custody the sole test of jurisdiction. 


“2. The state court had interfered with proceedings 
in the federal court and had ignored the fact that the 
subject was physically in reach of state process; 


It is said that this error stemmed from improper reliance 
upon cases where the sovereign had actual possession of 
the accused, whereas in that case the grant of probation 
oe the court’s power except to arrest for a vio- 
ation. 


“3. The accused, while on bond from state court, 
had the right to petition for habeas corpus in the 
federal court because he had been released from the 
federal court on probation.” 


The error imputed to this finding is grounded on the 
long-settled judicial conclusion that one who has violated 
the laws of two different sovereignties has no voice in the 
decisions as to which will have precedence, that being a 
matter of agreement between the two sovereignties. 

Adding emphasis to the point that the federal district 
court lacked jurisdiction to entertain Schmittroth’s petition 
because (a) he was not in the physical custody of federal 
officers and because (b) he had no legal standing to chal- 
lenge the decision as to which sovereign would take pre 
cedence, the court stressed the fact that the right of a 
federal court to entertain habeas corpus initiated by a 
prisoner in state custody is limited to cases involving 
alleged denial of a right guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States and the petitioner has exhausted his 
remedies in state courts, citing Ex parte Hawk, 321 US. 
114; Darr v. Burford, 339 U.S. 200, and Brown v. Allen, 
344 U.S. 448. The court found that Schmittroth did not 
come within this exception and that, therefore, he had no 
independent right to initiate habeas corpus proceedings. 

Another theory dispelled by the opinion is what the 
court calls alleged “federal supremacy” when both state 
and federal authorities want to proceed against a defendant 
who has violated both state and federal law. This, says 
the court, is repudiated in Covell v. Heyman, 111 U.S. 176, 
at pp. 182-183, as follows: 


“These courts (state and federal) do not belong to 
the same system, so far as their jurisdiction is con- 
current; and although they co-exist in the same space, 
they are independent and have no common superior. 
They exercise jurisdiction, it is true, within the same 
territory but not in the same plane; and when one 
takes into its jurisdiction a specific thing, that res is 
as much withdrawn from the judicial power of the 
other, as if it had been carried physically into 4 
different territorial sovereignty. To attempt to seize 
it by a foreign process is futile and void.” 


From this Supreme Court pronouncement the opinio 
concludes that 


“In the field of dual sovereignty covering identical 
territory, the principles emanating from consent, com- 
ity and physical possession of the body of accused are 
the same and are applied in the same manner 38 
these principles are applied where the territories of 
the sovereigns are wholly separated. The federal courts 
are bound by such principles also.” 
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Summary of the Opinion 


Because of its length, its copious citations, and the 
meticulous consideration given every pertinent point, 
only a reading and study thereof will afford appreciation 
of the finality of its character and its potential impact 
upon similar cases arising in other circuits. However, the 
highlights may be summed up thus: 


1. When a federal court places a defendant on 
probation its power and jurisdiction over him is ter- 
minated excepting only the power to cause his arrest 
for violation of probation. 

2. If state authorities secure physical custody of 
such probationer, whether with or without the consent 
of the federal court, the state court thereby acquires 
exclusive jurisdiction to prosecute him for the state 
offense whether such offense was committed before or 
after the grant of probation. 

3. Physical custody, regardless of all else, is the 
determinative factor as to jurisdiction and consent by 
either sovereign or court is immaterial. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“What Is Responsible for Satisfactory Probation and 
Post-Probation Outcome?” by Ralph W. England, Jr. 
(March-April 1957). The author is an assistant professor 
in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His academic career began with an in- 
structorship at the University of Pennsylvania in 1947. 
He has been a consultant on prison labor for the United 
Nations and prepared that organization’s recent publica- 
tion, Prison Labour (1955). His articles have appeared in 
the American Journal of Sociology, Federal Probation, 
and the Prison Journal. 

The author begins his article: “In a recent issue of 
Focus Professor Lewis Diana reports the results of a 
follow-up study and closed file analysis of 280 delinquents 
placed on probation in 1940 by the Allegheny County 
Juvenile Court. His major findings were that most of his 
cases (84 per cent) had not been convicted during a 10 
year post-release period, that they had been contacted 
infrequently by their officers during probation, and that 
little in the way of casework had been done in their behalf. 
The author then questioned the assumption that casework 
is a significant factor in probation outcome. The present 
paper is a partial account of a similarly designed study 
Whose findings closely parallel those of Diana. 

As part of an investigation of recidivism among a 
sample of adult prebationers sentenced in Federal court in 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, a content analysis 
was made of the closed files of 490 persons who success- 
fully completed probation terms between 1939 and 1944, 
and who lived at least long enough after their release from 
Probation to provide minimum post-probation periods of 
6 years each.” 

England found that by 1951, 87 (17.7 percent) of the 
490 persons had again been convicted of felonies or mis- 
emeanors. He then evaluates the probation experience 
with particular attention to the number and kinds of con- 
tacts which occurred between the probationers and their 
officers and to the extent to which casework techniques 
Were employed by the latter. Concerning officer-probationer 
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4. The federal court which granted probation lacks 
jurisdiction even to entertain a petition for a writ of 
abeas corpus by the probationer in such case. 


5. The rule works both ways and is equally binding 
on both federal and state courts. 


The opinion concludes by reversing the district court 
with directions to expunge the order from which the appeal 
was taken by the state and to dismiss Schmittroth’s petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus for lack of jurisdiction. It 
appears unlikely that the Supreme Court of the United 
States will be requested to review this decision since 
Schmittroth, the only interested proper tgp soon after 
his release from state custody committed a new state of- 
fiense for which he was convicted and is now serving a 
long term in a California state prison. 

It appears that the opinion is undergirded with reason, 
logic, and some sound judicial precedents from which its 
conclusions derive. Fraught with difficulty would be the 
argument that the wrong result has been reached. 


personal contacts his findings were: the mean number of 
contacts was .38 per month or about one every 2% months; 
that those recommended for early release were contacted 
to an extent (.89 per month) which did not differ signifi- 
cantly from the number of contacts with the poorer risks 
(.86 per month) ; that the 87 probationers who eventually 
recidivated and who, in terms of socioeconomic analysis, 
were characterized by unfavorable factors prior to their 
instant offenses, were not supervised more intensively than 
was the group as a whole; and that the mean number of 
monthly contacts varied appreciably when considered in 
terms of offense categories. 

The author says: “In theory, probation is a period 
of rehabilitation during which there are used certain 
personal social guidance techniques whose effect on 
probationers will be such as to reduce the likelihood of 
their committing further offenses. Of the 490 cases, the 
records of 121(24.6 percent) contained direct or indirect 
references to specific aids and services rendered. Neverthe- 
less, a careful perusal of the 121 probationers’ records left 
the writer with a strong impression that most of the aids 
and services given were not of a type requiring extensive 
social work training, but could have been performed by 
anyone possessing intelligence, tact, and a good knowledge 
of the institution and agency facilities in his probationers’ 
communities.” 

“In view of the findings described above, it is difficult to 
reach any other conclusion than that the 490 probationers 
were not subjected to intensive, individualized social case- 
work procedures, but were simply exposed to routine sur- 
veillance of slightly varying degrees of intensity, with 
incidental and (on the surface at least) superficial aids 
being extended to about one-quarter of them. Despite 
this apparent situation, only 17.7 percent of the proba- 
tioners were found to have recidivated up to 1951.” 

England favors the explanation: “. . . recidivism rates 
are not significantly associated with the quality of the 
probation to which offenders are subjected.” 

He concludes: “A curious and highly suggestive fact 
emerges from an examination of the several success- 
failure findings made in the few probation and postproba- 
tion studies whose results have been published to date: 
‘suecess’ rates show a decided tendency to cluster between 
70-90 per cent.” 

“I have a strong suspicion that the first offender-minor 
recidivist factor is the more important in understanding 
this remarkable uniformity, and that we are observing the 
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effects of what amounts to a fly-on-the-axle-who-thinks-he- 
is-raising-a-big-dust phenomenon. Much recent research 
has indicated that most people commit one or two crimes 
in the course of their lives for which they are not caught, 
but that most of them refrain from making a habit of it. 
It seems quite possible that probation is tapping into this 
‘self correcting’ segment of offenders and minor recidivists. 
For another group of ‘nonself-correcting offenders’ who 
might otherwise persist in criminal behavior, the mere 
onpnenes to surveillance under suspended sentence may be 
sufficient (for reasons having perhaps nothing to do with 
the theoretical values of probation) to prevent further 
lawbreaking. 

Criminologists might do well to consider the possibility 
that in the circumstances common to most probation 
systems—in the ordinary selectivity of clients and the 
ordinary routines of operation—may lie the real clues to 
the apparent effectiveness of this correctional device.” 

England’s study and article are most thought provoking. 
The reviewer tends to agree with England that at present 
selectivity and ordinary routine of operation are respon- 
sible for satisfactory probation and postprobation out- 
come. This does not mean, however, that our present 
activities in the field of probation are adequate. Our success 
in the future will depend on better methods of selection 
and in finding and using those techniques, whatever they 
might be, which will reduce the likelihood of probationers 
committing further offenses. 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Qualifications,” by Norris E. Class (April 1957). Until 
there is common acceptance as to what constitutes the 
main vocational character of probation and parole service, 
there can be no clear-cut determination of professional 
qualifications, nor can there be agreement as to the kind 
of training, either institutional or inservice, that is needed 
for the work. Some authorities hold the probation-parole 
work is essentially social work, others state that it is 
social work plus “something else,” or definitely just “some- 
thing else,” possibly law, psychology, sociology, police 
science, or public administration. 

This lack of definition also makes accurate evaluation 
of “previous experience” impossible. When the probation- 
parole officer’s professional role is determined, be it social 
work or otherwise, educational planning will then permit 
realistic personnel requirements. The primary considera- 
tion must be understood, however, that probation and 
parole agencies, regardless of other factors involved, must 
select officers with suitable personality qualifications. Pre- 
ference must not be given to applicants who come from 
special schools, who may have high scholastic records, or 
who have scored well on examination, or who appear to 
have had adequate experience. 


“Recruitment and Retention of Personnel,” by Ernest F. 
Witte (April 1957). Assuming that corrections as a field 
of employment for social workers is an accepted fact, the 
author gives an exhaustive review of the problems of 
recruitment for the total field of social welfare. School 
enrollments, student aid, salaries, problems of staff reten- 
tion, — personnel are some of the general topics dis- 
cussed. 


“Probation and Parole Officers at Work,” by Ben S. 
Meeker (April 1957). Rehabilitation rather than punish- 
ment should be a goal of criminal justice. Probation and 
parole statutes aim to establish a treatment situation, in 
lieu of imprisonment, which will provide opportunities for 
it naa and guidance, self-improvement, and social well- 

eing. 

The responsibilities of the probation-parole officer are 
analyzed in this excellent article in terms of his duties as 
an administrator, a social investigator, law-enforcement 
officer, and as counselor and caseworker. Of these fields 
the last is held to be the most valuable, since the justifica- 


tion of the probation officer’s services in the community js 
the degree of successful rehabilitation and readjustment 
among those offenders released to his supervision. 

_ As a social investigator, emphasis is placed upon lear. 
ing not what the offender did, but rather why he did it, ty 
determine his fitness for probation. A study of the many 
factors in the man’s background, to discover attitudes, 
ambitions, frustrations and fears, is necessary if the pre. 
sentence investigation is to be more than a mere review of 
factual data. 

Professional probation officers hold that service, rather 
than surveillance, is the guiding philosophy of the con. 
scientious officer. As a friendly counselor or caseworker 
the probation officer must have skill in handling individuals 
who for various reasons have broken the law. Casework 
techniques, the author believes, can get results in helping 
the individual to deal with his problems, to remove many 
stresses, or to prevent their recurrence. A search for 
understanding and a willingness to help without senti- 
mentality or the technique of a “big stick” will bring 
insight and scientific objectivity to the profession. 

“Methods of Appointing Probation Officers,” by Francis 
H. Hiller (April 1957). Sixteen or more general methods 
used throughout the United States are studied. Political 
appointments, selection by courts, selection by means of 
civil service or other nonjudicial merit system procedures 
are evaluated. Specific standards for selection are not 
presented. 


“Race, Nationality, and Religion,” by Don J. Hager 
(April 1957). A research survey of 35 juvenile courts in 
24 states supplied the data for this excellent analysis of 
the role of racial, ethnic, and religious factors in the ap- 
pointment and assignment of probation officers. 

Employment and assignment of probation officers by 
race, it is said, “are discriminatory in intent and con- 
sequence, whether sanctioned by law or the mores of the 
community.” The use of recorded or stated religious 
affiliation of probationers creates serious problems of 
referral and treatment, especially when diagnostic value 
is imputed to the presence or absence of religious affilia- 
tion. There is no verification, the author states, “that 
religious membership and training materially inhibit or 
reform antisocial behavior.” In fact, two recent studies 
reviewed by the author, one of Catholic girls, the other 
of delinquent girls, revealed that “religious training within 
each group did not contribute to the subject’s ability to 
apply the principles of the moral law to life situations.” 
The study of delinquent girls concludes that there is “no 
positive relationship between religious knowledge or at- 
titudes and moral behavior.” 

Current assumptions, theories, and consequences com- 
monly associated with the role of religion in the proba- 
tionary and rehabilitation process, are critically reviewed. 
Imputing diagnostic and rehabilitative value to the pre 
sence or absence of religious affiliation, with consequent 
forcing of religious identity between probation officer and 
probationer may be harmful to the child and interfere with, 
if not prevent, adequate helpful treatment for the child. 
The welfare of each child, regardless of race, religion, 
nationality, economic status, or other factor, should be 
the paramount consideration in matters affecting the care 
of children, we are told. Mandatory religious requirements 
in child care, the practice of making church attendance or 
other religious acts as probation conditions, equates reli- 
gion with punishment, implies that salvation rather than 
rehabilitation is the goal sought. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Social Services in a Correctional Institution,” by 
Sanger Powers (March-April 1957). The author, directo? 
of the Division of Corrections, Department of Welfare of 
Wisconsin, prepared the article as a chapter for a neW 
manual for correctional officers. In a very detailed manner 
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he describes the role of the social service unit in a correc- 
tional institution. 

The work of this unit begins with each individual pris- 
mer in the admission and orientation section and con- 
tinues on an individualized casework basis during the 
entire sentence. The unit is responsible for the success of 
the classification work in a prison and for the entire treat- 
ment program for it must provide the initiative and 
direction for such programs. It must secure the support of 
the custodial staff and other employees for the treatment 
or rehabilitation program. 

The author explains in detail the classification program 
of a penal institution, the securing of information, the 
proper recording of such data, the maintenance and proper 
use of individual central files, the counseling functions of 
the social service unit, and how the caseworker can help 
the inmates with their efforts to adjust to prison routine 
and also to prepare themselves for successful returns to 
the outside community. 

He also stresses the need for staff training and for 
proper coordination of all efforts for rehabilitation. 


“An Experiment in the Supervision of Parole Offenders 
Addicted to Narcotic Drugs,” by Paul Travers (March- 
April 1957). The author, assistant area director of the New 
York City Office of the New York Parole Board, outlines 
an experiment the Board is now making to supervise suc- 
cessfully parolee-addicts. Recognizing that addicts usually 
relapse to use of drugs and thus become violators, it was 
decided to try, on a limited scale to work especially with 
these addicts. A $30,000 appropriation was made to employ 
aspecial team of supervisors to work a definite area with a 
limit of 30 addicts per worker. As was expected many 
addicts relapsed and the Board gave discretionary author- 
ity to the supervisors to work with the relapsees without 
declaring them to be violators. Most of the times they are 
kept in the City Jail—no hospitalization is available—until 
again withdrawn from drugs. If it appears the community 
is protected and no new crimes have been committed then 
the relapsee is reinstated on parole. So far this program 
has gradually built up confidence in the parole team and 
has saved several addicts from again committing crimes. 
The success of the program will depend largely on the 
patience and good judgment of the individual supervisory 
officers and their ability to gain the complete confidence 
of their charges. 


In this issue appears also an article on the Federal 
Youth Corrections Program by George J. Reed, now chair- 
man of the United States Board of Parole, and a proposal 
for a national program for released offender statistics by 
Dr. Daniel Glaser. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Responding to the Emotional Needs of the Alcoholic,” 
by Anne C. Wenneis (April 1957). This article stresses the 
mportance of treatment oriented intake interviews with 
alcoholics in a clinical setting. Its sound principles should 
be helpful to correctional workers not only in understand- 
Ing the alcoholic but also in sharpening the correctional 
Worker’s skills. Miss Wenneis’ article is based on the work 
being done by the Philadelphia Counseling Center for 
Alcoholism. The Center is a part of the Commonwealth of 
ennsylvania Department of Health, Division of Addic- 
tive Disease Control. 

‘ Some of the more significant observations projected by 
¢ author are here related in the words of the reviewer. 
a ileoholism 1s a symptom of a deep-seated emotional 

: urbance. During the initial interview the worker should 
Place major emphasis upon putting the client at ease, 
‘Neouraging him to talk, and helping him understand his 

havior ; obtaining case history material for the record 
should be secondary. 


ough an alcoholic seeking professional assistance 
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normally will require more than one interview, the worker 
during the first interview must strive to cause the client 
to become genuinely involved in a beginning relationship, 
or the client may not return for succeeding interviews. On 
the other hand, if the worker forces on the client too much 
insight into the client’s pattern of behavior, the client may 
be driven away from the counseling service. 

Approximately 50 percent of the alcoholics seeking help 
from the counseling center do not seek assistance after 
the first interview. Notwithstanding this high casualty 
rate, it is imperative that the worker free himself from 
any anxiety about losing the patient. 

When the alcoholic applies for help from a counseling 
agency and the request is prompted primarily by demands 
arg his family, he himself may have no genuine desire for 

elp. 

Alcoholics often come to the clinic seeking a quick, easy 
solution to their drinking problems. Patients too often 
devise various appeals designed to trap the worker into 
either rejecting or overprotecting them. The worker 
accordingly must be aware of these emotional involvements 
by the patient and at the same time must help the patient 
gain some insight into the behavior which the patient may 
be acting out. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


“Mental Illness and Criminal Responsibility—A Radio 
Lecture,” by Sheldon Glueck (Third Quarter 1956). A 
decision by the United States Court of Appeals, for the 
District of Columbia, in the case of Durham v. United 
States, provides a new test to be applied for the determi- 
nation of criminal responsibility which Professor Glueck 
calls more realistic, more humane, and more acceptable to 
psychiatrists than the 1843 McNaghten rule. It is the 
simple proposition that “an accused is not criminally re- 
sponsible if his unlawful act was the product of mental 
disease or defect.” The new decision has stimulated much 
discussion in legal circles. 

In hailing the new test for criminal responsibility, 
Sheldon Glueck presents in a dramatic form the trial of 
Daniel McNaghten which resulted in the enunciation by the 
House of Lords of the McNaghten rule. Through the use 
of original records of the court proceedings, he vividly 
reenacts the court scene in the form of a radio script. 
Through the questions of the solicitor general, of the 
defense attorney, and through the testimony of the 
witnesses we are given some of the thinking of that day 
regarding mental illness and criminal responsibility. The 
acquittal of McNaghten by the jury was so disturbing to 
the English public that the House of Lords asked for a 
clarification of the law from the Lord Chief Justice as 
spokesman for his Majesty’s judges. His statement is 
today known as the McNaghten rule. 

Although Professor Glueck states that the Durham doc- 
trine brings criminal law abreast of modern psychiatry, he 
indicates that some lawyers have objected to the Durham 
test on the grounds that “it does not sufficiently clarify the 
causal requirement to speak of the crime having been the 
‘product’ of mental illness.” He suggests the following rule, 
which he has submitted to the Criminal Law Advisory 
Committee of the American Law Institute: “A defendant 
is not legally responsible for the criminal act in question 
if it was committed while he was substantially under the 
influence of mental disease or defect.” 

“The Simulation of Sanity,” by Bernard L. Diamond, 
M.D. (Third Quarter 1956). Dr. Bernard Diamond states 
that in his experience as a psychiatrist, many people have 
willfully concealed existing mental illness, “even... persons 
accused of serious crimes where the mental illness would be 
adequate defense.” He observes that there is considerable 
literature on the simulation of mental disease, but that 
little is written on “the simulation of sanity.” 
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In Dr. Diamond’s opinion, malingered insanity is not 
very common, and when it occurs “is likely to be the sign 
of serious psychopathology.” On the other hand, the 
simulation of sanity is much more prevalent. Since many 
defendants conceal their true mental state, a heavy burden 
is placed on the forensic psychiatrist who must “put aside 
the traditional, irrational fear that the defendant is going 
to ‘get away’ with something and concentrate with all the 
resources at his command on discovering the psycho- 
pathology behind the criminal action.” 


“Alcohol and Loneliness,” by R. Gordon Bell, M.D. 
(Third Quarter 1956). Dr. R. Gordon Bell discusses the 
relationship between alcoholic disease and social health. In 
using the World Health Organization definition of health 
as his frame of reference—“Health is a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being, and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity’—he notes that physicians 
in practice have concentrated on the physical aspects of 
well being, and that they are beginning to understand the 
dynamics of personality development. “The basic medical 
sciences that enable us to evaluate the requirements for 
physical well being” are well established, and “The 
twentieth century has seen great clinical achievements in 
the field of mental well-being” through the “basic science, 
psychology, and its clinical application in psychiatry and 
mental hygiene.” But we are in doubt as to the basic 
requirements of social well being, and “we usually fail to 
incorporate the basic findings of these sciences (sociology 
and anthropology) in our approach to clinical problems.” 

Man is a social being. The person who attempts to be 
wholly independent does it at expense to his health. The 
education of the child should fit him for the “give and take 
interdependence of adulthood . . . Loneliness indicates a 
disturbance in health just as clearly as does pain or 
tension.” 

The alcoholic is a person who has not learned to turn to 
others in time of stress. “His dependence upon alcohol is an 
alternative to a successful dependence upon other people.” 
As long as he is able to tolerate alcohol, in his estimation 
it seems to be a satisfactory solution. But when changes in 
his body result in “an altered, uncontrollable and un- 
desirable reaction’ to alcohol, he is lonelier than ever, and 
has nothing on which he can depend. It is the opinion of 
the author that we will find the basic causes of alcoholic 
addiction when we “identify the factors and forces that 
contribute to human loneliness.” 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Reviewed by DANIEL GLASER 


“Family Status and the Delinquent Child: A Reap- 
praisal and Some New Findings,” by Thomas P. Monahan 
(March 1957). A succession of statistical analyses closely 
followed the establishment of juvenile courts in the United 
States at the beginning of this century. These impressed 
observers with the high proportion of delinquent children 
who come from broken homes. Later such statistics were 
rendered less startling by comparison with broken home 
rates for nondelinquents. It also was recognized that 
absence of one or both parents might increase the likeli- 
hood of a child being adjudicated delinquent for a par- 
ticular type of behavior. Some writers, therefore, began 
to dismiss the broken home as inconsequential in delin- 
quency. The author suggests that a partisan approach was 
reflected in this. He cites a large number of controlled 
studies which invariably find delinquents more charac- 
terized by broken homes than nondelinquents. 

A 6-year study of 44,448 Philadelphia Municipal Court 
cases is presented which classifies the offenders by race, 
sex, and as first offenders or recidivists, and classifies their 
home situation by every possible type of parental arrange- 
ment. These are compared with census data on broken 
homes in Philadelphia, classified by race. Among the many 
conclusions which these data permit are that (1) recidi- 
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vists consistently come from broken homes more frequently 
than first offenders, (2) recidivism is especially high for 
delinquents reared in institutions, (3) broken homes are 
more characteristic of female than of male delinquents 
(4) recidivism is much less frequent for female than for 
male delinquents, (5) living with the mother is the mos 
favorable of broken home arrangements (especially for 
girls); (6) recidivism is greatest when both parents are 
absent (especially for Negro girls), (7) the same propor. 
tion of broken homes appears among the major and minor 
offense groups, and (8) children from broken homes are 
much less likely to be dismissed in court than children 
from unbroken homes. 


PROBATION-INDIA 
(Lucknow) 


Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


REVIEWER'S NOTE: The Uttar Pradesh (Naini Tal, India) 
Crime Prevention Society is now financing the publication 
of the Quarterly Journal, Probation-India, which encour- 
ages writers, workers, specialists, administrators, and 
others interested in the subject of probation to contribute 
to the Journal. Any correspondence should be addressed to 
_ _Editor, Probation-India 1, Dalmiki Marg, Lucknow, 

ndia. 


“United Nations Activities and International Trend in 
Probation,” by Manuel Lopez-Rey (January 1957). Mr. 
Lopez-Rey is of the opinion probation is the most promising 
of the methods for treatment of offenders. This point of 
view is in accordance with the general principle that the 
closer the environment in which an offender is placed to 
that of normal life, the greater the chances of success of 
the method of treatment. 

In 1951 the importance of probation was discussed by 
the policy making body of the United Nations in social 
matters and a resolution was adopted as follows: (a) that 
probation is a humane and effective method for the treat- 
ment of offenders; (b) that government should be urged to 
give favorable consideration to the development of pro- 
bation; and (c) that for that purpose governments may 
avail themselves of the United Nations’ technical assistance 
abilities. In this respect it is noteworthy that up to now 
the United Nations has granted 23 fellowships in probation. 

In discussing the trend in probation, Mr. Lopez-Rey 
states that one of the main features of the Anglo-Saxon 
system of probation, if not the most important, is that of 
providing supervision and treatment. However, in the non- 
Anglo-Saxon part of the world less supervision is given. 
Another difference between the two systems is that while 
the Anglo-Saxon relies for the granting of probation 
mostly on the character and personality of the offender, 
the European system is mostly based on the nonserious 
gravity of the criminal offense committed. 

The trend in many European countries today is toward 
more supervision of probationers. However, Mr. Lopez-Rey 
states supervision has been questioned and considered even 
as unadvisable in some cases, as is shown in Norway 
where failure has been less frequent in the cases of those 
conditionally discharged offenders who had not been made 
subject to supervision than were those who had. The 
reader, no doubt, would like to have this matter explored 
further with a view of finding out why, if that be the case 
in Norway. 

“Intensive Probation Scheme in Uttar Pradesh,” by Dr. 
C. P. Tandon (January 1957). Crime is a thing, cold, dead 
and gone. The offender on the other hand is a living person, 
perceiving, thinking, willing, and acting under full impact 
of his senses, emotions, experiences, values, and judgment. 
It therefore becomes essential to do something to keep his 
potentialities and activities within reliable control and 
from doing any harm to society; and that is an aspect of 
treatment of the offender. The failure of imprisonment to 
cope with the crime and the criminal calls for some other 
methods of treatment, and probation is one of the most 
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important. The fundamental purpose of probation is the 
rehabilitation for which every avenue of work, guidance, 
and help is utilized; but it cannot be guaranteed that there 
shall be or should be 100 percent success. 

The First Offender’s Probation Act of 1939 in Kanpur, 
with the launching in October of 1954 of an intensive 
supervision program, has met with such favorable results 
that similar systems are being encouraged in other parts of 
India. 


“Citizen’s Role in Probation,” by Mrs. Perviz M. Bhatt 
(January 1957). The crux of the treatment in probation 
is to make the probationer feel that he can make good. 
Probation is a social machinery; it is one way in which we 
try to make the society we live in healthier and happier; it 
is a task and a challenge for all of us. Not all probationers 
are good risks; but even the best of them cannot hope to 
make a success of probation if the attitude of the neighbor, 
the employer, or the family is of suspicion due to the 
offense. 


“Intoxication and Crime,” by Dr. Y. S. Mehendale 
(January 1957). Intoxication is conducive to certain kinds 
of criminality, such as acts of violence—assault, man- 
slaughter, rape, and other sexual crimes, defamation, and 
resistance to the police. Alcohol is, as a matter of fact, a 
more or less important contributory cause in many such 


crimes. 

Psychologically it is important to note that when a 
drinker is intoxicated he becomes more alive to his sense of 
self-importance and self-regard. The intoxicated person is 
ina dream world where he is superior to the ugly realities 
of life. In a review of many acts of violence in which a law 
violator was intoxicated at the time he committed physical 
injury to another person, it appears to be just a matter of 
chance that the assailant was the criminal and not the 
victim because frequently the victim was intoxicated also; 
and both were good friends. These facts have been grounds 
by the court for the minimizing of the sentence. 


“Capital Sentence—Retention or Abolition,” by Sri R. 
N. Mulla (January 1957). Mr. Mulla discusses at length 
points in favor of retention and abolition of the capital 
sentence. Both sides of the question are ably presented. The 
final verdict is left up to the reader who, no doubt, would 
now say the time is not ripe for the abolishing of the death 
penalty altogether in India because of the high incidence 
of murder there. The annual number of murders in Uttar 
Pradesh with a population about the same as that of 
England and Wales is approximately 1,560; whereas, there 
are only about 22 murders per year in the United Kingdom. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Needed: A Quarantine To Prevent Crime,” by J. Edgar 
Hoover (This Week, March 10, 1957). In the opinion of 
the FBI Director there is a need for legislation that will 
protect the community from emotionally disturbed persons 
potentially capable of committing acts of violence. Re- 
cognizing that certain types of criminals are mentally 
ill he believes they should be quarantined and given needed 
medical and psychiatric treatment with the provision that 
they not be released until they are certified to be no longer 
dangerous. He is particularly concerned about the general 
laxity of the public with regard to sex offenses, especially 
the unwillingness on the part of the victim to appear in 
court to testify in such delicate and embarrassing matters. 

Mr. Hoover is hopeful that incipient personality dis- 
orders can be discovered sooner and recognized as danger 
signs and cites the case of the killing of 44 persons who 
were blown to bits in an airplane by a man considered to 

_temperamentally unsuited” for the Coast Guard 
Service who was on probation for forgery when he com- 
mitted the crime. 


Admitting that there are many reasons why a quaran- 
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tine program would be difficult to achieve, Mr. Hoover is 
convinced that it must be done. 


“Children in Search of Sanity,” by Roland H. Berg 
(Look, May 28, 1957). The first hospital for the exclusive 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children located in 
Riverside, Rhode Island, has complete facilities for diag- 
nosis and treatment. This is an encouraging development 
in a country with an estimated half million emotionally 
disturbed children most of whom are not receiving adequate 
treatment. It is recognized that a child’s emotional dis- 
turbance results from his failure to resolve the insistent 
demands of his own desires and the restraints imposed 
upon him by society. 

During the average 3 year hospital stay at the Bradley 
Home in Riverside, the treatment program is designed to 
help the child realize his problems and needs and develop 
confidence in himself and respect for others. He does 
normal school work, develops satisfying skills with hobbies, 
and receives just and fair punishment for misconduct from 
understanding counselors. 

Not knowing the actual single cause of a child’s emo- 
tional disturbances, psychiatrists do believe that rejection 
and over-protection may be decisive factors in maladjust- 
ment. The writer believes that society, as well as parents 
and psychiatrists, must share the responsibility for coping 
with disturbed children, and he recommends that more 
treatment facilities be provided with followup studies to 
evaluate success. Prevention is, of course, the ultimate 
objective and more research is needed so that parents, 
teachers, and doctors can help the child become a well- 
adjusted adult. 


“Why Judges Can’t Sleep,” by Ruth and Edward Brecher 
(The Saturday Evening Post, July 13, 1957). This well- 
written article points up the unjust disparity in sentences 
in our state and federal courts and cites figures illustrat- 
ing the variations in sentences for similar offenses depend- 
ing on the judge sitting on the bench at a particular time. 
The Advisory Council of Judges of the National Probation 
and Parole Association has been meeting to discuss these 
mutual problems and has prepared a 112-page guide book 
to be distributed to criminal court judges throughtout the 
United States. One of the judges expressed his concern 
over the scrupulous and zealous guarding of a defendant’s 
rights in a criminal trial case and the time consumed in 
the trial of such a case as compared with the assembly 
line sentencing procedure after he has been adjudged 
guilty. Although he can appeal his conviction after the 
judge erred, he has no remedy or appeal if the judge 
throws the book at him because of his personal distaste 
for the offense or his mood and disposition on the day of 
sentencing. 

Included in the Guides for Sentencing are suggestions 
that the judge should offer some explanation of the 
sentence to the offender to offset his resentment of unequal 
punishment. It is also recommended that judges meet 
with each other and with prosecuting attorneys and pro- 
bation officers to discuss sentencing standards and pro- 
cedures. As a guide post in sentencing, the report recom- 
mends the use of presentence investigations by probation 
officers to ascertain a man’s attitude toward his offense, 
his possibilities for success on probation, the motivation, 
his mental and physical status, and other factors included 
in such a report. The Advisory Council further recognizes 
that adequate probation staffs with reasonable work loads 
are needed if the courts develop more concern over 
improved sentencing procedures. The rights of defendants 
are receiving more legislative attention as new laws are 
being passed in some states requiring presentence reports 
in certain cases and also giving defendants the right to 
have their sentences reviewed if they are considered 
excessive. The conclusion to be drawn from this article is 
that conscientious judges should be able to sleep better 
if they take advantage of the probation officer’s pre- 
sentence report, have mutual exchanges of ideas and 
procedures in sentencing, and are interested enough to 
visit the various penal institutions to which the defendants 
are committed. 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. | 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


A Comprehensive Text on Juvenile Delinquency 


Delinquency: The Juvenile Offender in America 
Today. By Herbert A. Bloch and Frank T. Flynn. 
New York: Random House, 1956. Pp. 612. $7.95. 


As the product of a sociologist and a portenicont social 
worker, this textbook on delinquency is by all odds one of 
the better recent contributions to this field. Dividing its 
17 chapters into four parts—“The Meaning and Scope of 
Delinquency,” “Pressures Toward Delinquency,” “Treat- 
ment Agencies,” and “Prevention’—and supplemented 
with a juvenile court case history from New York and a 
case analysis of parole supervision plus an excellent 
bibliography, this book presents a keen analysis of recent 
thinking and research in “The Search for the Elusive 
Causes” and in the succeeeding chapters on “Trends in 
Personality Research,” “Emotional Pressures,” and “Pres- 
sures of the Environment.” Over and over the authors 
emphasize the importance of teamwork in research with 
medicine, psychiatry, psychology, and sociology. 

The discussion of “Treatment Agencies” in part three is 
even better done and includes a preliminary chapter on 
the responsibilities of the community as based on the 
United States Children’s Bureau “program of community 
action”: (1) Strengthening of resources needed by all 
children. (2) Protection of groups of children especially 
vulnerable to delinquency. (3) Control of harmful in- 
fluence in the community. (4) Services for the delinquent 
child and the child with (other) behavior problems. 

In discussing “The Role of the Police” the authors feel 
that “the increasing use of the patrol car and the virtual 
disappearance of the beat patrolman in most communities” 
is unfortunate for the effective control of delinquency. 
They suggest that progress in more effective control at 
the police level will come most rapidly if federal aid is 
given for the training of specialized police officers for 
handling juveniles. They regard local support for such 
training programs as too spotty, uncertain, and inadequate. 

The chapter on “Juvenile Detention” is a fact-docu- 
mented exposé of substandard facilities in most countries 
plus up-to-date examples of modern practices as, for 
example, Connecticut’s state control and operation of 
juvenile detention facilities. 

The chapters on the juvenile court are probably the best 
in any textbook outside of Paul W. Tappan’s Juvenile 
Delinquency and they deal with one subject, at least, that 
Tappan does not; namely, the state juvenile courts in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Utah in which, all told, 
10 full-time and one part-time judge have taken over the 
juvenile work of 207 town, city, district, and ex-officio 
judges. The authors call attention to such confusions in 
the juvenile court laws and practices as differences among 
states and juvenile court jurisdiction over adults charged 
with contributing to the delinquency of a minor (in about 
three-quarters of the states the juvenile courts have such 
jurisdiction) ; the Illinois decisions which make the prose- 
cuting attorney in that state the deciding factor as to 
whether a child over 10 who commits a felony shall be 
tried in juvenile court or in criminal court; and the argu- 
ments for and against “unofficial handling.” The authors 
ask, “Why so few social workers in the courts?” Backward 
personnel policies, insecure tenure, low salaries, the disre- 
pute of the correctional field—juvenile as well as adult— 
are among the answers. The lack of adequate training pro- 
grams for juvenile court probation staffs the authors con- 
sider “disgraceful and scandalous,” not to mention the 
fact that the number of probation officers is still utterly 
inadequate to the need. 


As for treatment agencies, the authors conclude after 
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reviewing various evidence including Deutsch’s findings 
in 14 state shools in nine states and the District of 
Columbia, that “the problem is not how to get reforms but 
how to keep them.” The rest of the discussion of training 
schools—“Issues Concerning Personnel, Program and 
Plant,” “Toward a Treatment Philosophy,” “Standards for 
Training Schools,” “The Problem of Runaways,” “The 
Problems of Evaluating Training School Results”—alj 
are a must for anyone interested in this field. 

The discussion of treatment agencies winds up with a 
chapter on “Treatment of Youthful Offenders,” ie. of 
offenders over juvenile court age. This focuses on the con- 
fusions and inadequacies of the philosophy and facilities 
for handling young offenders who constitute the most 
crime-prone segment of American society. For example, 
“New York City has no less than 18 courts and court 
divisions especially concerned with youth cases.” The 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, the problem of federal 
detention of juveniles, and federal participation in the 
Youth Authority Movement with the Federal Youth Cor. 
rections Act leave the authors dissatisfied with the hané- 
ling of young offenders by the Federal Goverment: “With 
all the potential values of this (Youth Corrections) Act 
for youthful offenders against federal laws, it will take 
all the skill and knowledge of the federal agencies con- 
cerned to make it operate effectively.” As they note, it 
will also take adequate funds. 

The last part of the book on “Prevention” gets only 26 
pages out of 538 pages of text, or less than 5 percent. It 
summarizes evaluative studies of recreational programs, 
Shaw’s area projects, legal and regulatory efforts, school 
social workers, and guidance clinics, and closes with a 
dozen suggestions answering the question, Where do we 
go from here? 

All in all, this is a well-written, realistic, and well- 
organized book, one of the best in its field and open to 
criticism mainly for not showing more clearly how to get 
from where we are, with which the authors are clearly 
dissatisfied, to where they feel we ought to be, science 
teamed up with best practice in 3,000 instead of a handful 
of counties. 


Miami, Fla. LOWELL J. CARR 


Child Crime and Youth Services 


Youth in Danger. By Senator Robert C. Hen- 
drickson with Fred J. Cook. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1956. Pp. 300. $3.95. 


This book begins with the sentence “More than one 
million youngsters in America this year will find their 
way into trouble.” It closes with the statement “We do not 
need wealth. ... We do not need to be specially wise and 
burden them with sage advice. We do need to give them of 
ourselves... .” 

Between these two thoughtful statements the book con- 
tains the whole story of children in crime as pictured by 
witnesses who testified before the United States Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Presented in digest form and in compelling language, 
each successive chapter describes candidly the background 
from which the problem grows—slums, class privilege, 
violations of liquor and narcotics laws, gang activities, 
commercial recreation, runaway persons, minority groups, 
and so on down the familiar list. 

What this book adds to the all too familiar story o 
sordid backgrounds is the presence of the author hims 
as he evaluates (through personal reaction and offhand 
comment) the experience of conducting so broad an inqully, 
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and interrogating such a host of witnesses both willing 
and unwilling. Here the reader feels the tug of humanity, 
the compromise upon which society ultimately depends 
the struggle and balance between outraged feelings and 
mature judgment. 

The author and his cowriter do not moralize or preach. 
The candid facts state the case plainly enough. There is 
no dependence upon lurid or dramatic material for effect, 
although this has not been deleted. Stories and incidents 
are well selected to illustrate the facts as given in testi- 
mony thus eliminating the lengthy material of the com- 
mittee’s published reports. One senses rather than reads 
the human appeal. The most often repeated message of 
the book is that if background has contributed to delin- 
quency, as cited in testimony, then adults are responsible 
not only for the background, but specifically (often com- 
mercially) for vicious conditions in the background. 

Special mention should be made of the last two chapters 
in the volume. Here the attention focuses on a review of 
existing youth services compared with recognized minimal 
standards. In this nationwide review, the gaps in necessary 
youth services are as appalling as the deficiencies in social 
background described in earlier chapters. Also included 
are some practical suggestions for improving services. 
These suggestions are not innovations or panaceas, but 
stress the importance of improved coordination and better 
use of established services. 

The material in these two concluding chapters will be 
helpful to the corrections or probation worker who must 
occasionally prepare himself to make a public address in 
defense of his agency’s program. 


Springfield, Ill. 


Contributions of Psychiatry and Sociology 
to Delinquency Research 


New Perspectives for Research on Juvenile 
Delinquency. Edited by Helen L. Witmer and Ruth 
Kotinsky. Washington D.C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Goverment Printing Office, 1956. 
Pp. 92. 30 cents. 


This is a report on a conference held May 6 and 7, 1955 
under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau on “the relev- 
ance and interrelations of certain concepts from sociology 
and psychiatry for delinquency.” Conference members 
consisted of 12 “outside” experts and three official repre- 
sentatives from the Children’s Bureau, 15 conference mem- 
bers in all. There were four half-day sessions, the first 
two sessions being given over to the presentation of the 
concepts and ideas thought to be pertinent by represent- 
atives of the two disciplines, psychiatry and sociology. 
Dr. Erik H. Erikson, of the Austen Riggs Center, Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, made the principal presentation 
for the psychiatrists; Professor Robert K. Merton, of the 
department of sociology, Columbia University, for the 
sociologists. In the course of the several sessions every- 
body got into the act and there are various statements of 
views and questions for clarification from all the experts, 
each often participating several times. 

The pamphlet under review is an edited, corrected, and 
probably in places awe form of what may have been 
tape recordings of the actual conference sessions. It is 
therefore in the form of running debate, with only some of 
the inevitable intermixture of the irrelevant with the 
relevant removed in the process of editing. As such it is 
4 report on an interesting exchange of ideas, but it is 
doubtful if, in retrospect, any of the participating panel 
members would now be willing to say that the sessions 
up to the ambitious title of “new perspec- 
tives for research” on the age-old problems of juvenile 
elinquency. 

€ main presentation for each specialty (psychiatry 
and sociology) developed and illustrated various concepts 
and key phrases or words meant to epitomize the relev- 
ance of the theoretical orientation to the problem situation 
of juvenile delinquency. Thus, for psychiatry, Dr. Erikson 
wed terms such as: ego identity, psychosocial moratorium, 
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psychological crises, time diffusion, identity consciousness, 
negative identity, identity diffusion, authority diffusion, 
and many others. For the sociologists, some of Professor 
Merton’s terms or concepts were: the social environment 
and the milieu, the specificity of different and separate 
kinds of delinquency, cultural norms, anomie, and cultural 
subgroup norms, the “law-abiding law breaker,’ and so 
on. 
Supplementing the discussion of terms and implications, 
the conference listened to a brief report on a research 
project designed to show how .. . the acceptance by the 
group of what initially may have been for one or more 
individuals, pure rationalization . . . then becomes a way 
for the group to justify itself to itself, or to justify itself 
to the world outside.” The project dealt with changes in the 
extent to which military prisoners sentenced by courts 
martial accepted at first and then gradually rejected the 
officially presented goal of “restoration to active military 
service.” At time of admission the overwhelming majority 
accepted as correct the official line that by living up to the 
rules restoration would take place. In actual  peincat such 
restoration was achieved by only a very small proportion. 
With the passage of time, expectation of restoration there- 
fore fades and the individual, as well as the group, turns 
to a rationalization of the discrepancy between the official 
line and what actually happens as further illustration of 
the fact which everybody really knew all the time, namely 
that “the army” never makes good on its promises. “The 
initially conformist behavior . .. is progressively con- 
verted into nonconformist behavior.” 

The conference was a success in the sense that every- 
body participated and there was ample discussion, but 
otherwise it was a familiar reiteration of familiar ideas 
with conventional illustrations. As always happens in 
such meetings, there were a number of new or unusual 
words used for old ideas and familiar’ problems. New 
ideas, or new perspectives, were by no means so clearly 
in evidence. Clinicians and caseworkers will no doubt 
continue to emphasize the individual and dramatic specific 
instance. The sociologists will no doubt continue to empha- 
size mass influences, the general community, mean rates, 
and time perspectives. Research will continue to reflect 
both interests, as it has for the past quarter of a century. 

In the meantime, this report on a talkfest about concepts 
and ideas is a useful and simple formulation of the main 
orientations in vogue. It is certainly well worth its modest 
sale price, both to the specialist and to the lay worker. 


Minneapolis, Minn. GEORGE B. VOLD 


History and Accomplishment of the FBI 


The FBI Story: A as ang to the People. By 
Don Whitehead. New York: Random House, Inc., 
1956. Pp. 370. $4.95. 


In The FBI Story one of America’s top reporters, Don 
Whitehead, takes the reader behind the scenes and into 
the files to reveal the record of America’s crusade against 
crime and subversion. 

The book is a brilliant historical narrative. Describin 
a little known and often misunderstood unit in the federa 
Department of Justice, it highlights the development of 
America’s struggle to achieve “incorruptible enforcement 
of the law by professionals trained to protect civil rights.” 

Less than half a century old—Attorney General Charles 
J. Bonaparte’s order creating it was dated July 26, 1908 
—the FBI has moved in fabulous strides from a stopgap 
when the use of the Treasury Department’s Secret Service 
agents was forbidden in investigating law violations to the 
world-renowned, superlatively effective, career agency of 
justice it has become today. 

In securing facts, in apprehending violators of federal 
laws within its jurisdiction (there are 17 other federal 
agencies having investigatory staffs with specific respons- 
ibilities for enforcement of federal laws and national secu- 
rity), and in servicing law-enforcement agencies, the FBI 
is characterized by Director J. Edgar Hoover as an action 
agency, a service organization subordinate to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
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The record shows the FBI is not a national police organ- 
ization, but emphasizes the principle that the hometown 
law-enforcement agency must always be in the forefront in 
crime control. The FBI submits the facts, but makes no 
recommendation as a result of its investigations; nor does 
it act administratively in security investigations. 

Don Whitehead skillfully interweaves the strands of his 
story, alternating resumés of celebrated cases in the files 
with discussions of FBI philosophy, personnel policies and 
practices, and public acceptance—favorable and otherwise. 

His tales of espionage and sabotage before and during 
World War I and II are lessons in preparedness and diplo- 
macy. 

His reports of the Vigilantes and other amateur sleuth- 
ing groups hysterically interested in wartime national 
security are like psychiatric pictures of neighborhoods in 
turmoil. 

His narratives describing the controversy over enforce- 
ment of the White Slave Traffic Act, the gangsters’ rise 
to power and their eventual conquest, the tracking down 
of kidnapers and other dangerous criminals are reminders 
that the wicked are always with us, and we need to be 
eternally vigilant. 

His examples of the development of scientific techniques 
are ingenious, at times delightfully so, as in introducing 
Mark Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson in connection with the 
use of fingerprints. 

The FBI is followed in its work, not only across the 
United States, but also in South America, in its British 
and European contacts, and in its transpacific projects. 

Much space is devoted to Communism in its many facets 
and guises as the greatest modern menace to the demo- 
cratic way of life and to the FBI’s strategic services in 
combating it at every appearance—acknowledged and 
underground. 

Random House has done an excellent job in presenting 
the story. The book is divided, roughly chronologically, 
into 10 sections of from 2 to 7 chapters each, according 
to the problems of the times. Contents chapter heads are 
attractive, even picturesque in some instances. Notes, 
corralled at the back of the book, are documentary anno- 
tations completing the storied sketches or presenting back- 
ground information for better perspective. 

The index is helpfully full and detailed. 

Mr. Hoover’s “Foreword” might almost be considered a 
thumbnail sketch of an organization of dedicated, disci- 
plined American citizens, trained and equipped that gov- 
ernment by law may endure. 

Read The FBI Story. You'll be glad you did. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Gustav L. SCHRAMM 


For the Abolishment of Capital Punishment 


Reflections on Hanging. By Arthur Koestler. 
New oo The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 
231. $4.50. 


Perhaps only those who have faced without hope the 
seeming certainty of execution, as did Arthur Koestler in 
1937 during the Spanish Civil War, can appreciate the 
terrifying nature of capital punishment. With firm con- 
viction that England should dispense with the gallows, 
the author has presented a notable contribution to our 
and understanding of the range and severity 
of the English Criminal Law from the Waltham Black 
Act or Bloody Code of 1722, when there were some 350 
capital offenses, to the “Homicide Bill” of 1957. 

Can a person with a “vested interest in capital punish- 
ment” provide an unbiased account? This reviewer feels 
that Koestler has done so. With facts culled with wise 
discretion from numerous documents, including the Official 
Parliament Proceedings (Hansard) and the exhaustive 
studies of the death sentence carried on by the 1929-1930 
Select Committee and the 1949-1953 Royal Commission, 
Koestler shows that those particular individuals who tend 
to favor capital punishment, namely, executioners, some 
judges, and others representing the Government, provide 
the most convincing testimony that capital punishment is 
archaic and a nemesis in modern civilization. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Koestler marshals numerous depressing and, at time 


unbelievable incidents in the long English capital punish. pe 
ment history. He maintains that because of the Industri, = 
Revolution, the Englishman’s reluctance to establish gy "I 
adequate police force, and the peculiarity of the Englis, ub 
Common Law which permitted judges to become oracy oe 
rather than only administrators of the law the Englis pa 
Criminal law around 1800 turned back the clock. The aes 
judge’s motto, “We do not wish the laws of England to lk On 
changed” stood for almost a hundred years. With an in. ‘ai 
placable pen Koestler strikes out at the judges, “a conspir. ; 

acy of wigged fossils,” who quoted the Bible to defen iv 
drawings and quartering, quoted each other’s quotations, d: 
and eventually became divorced from reality. On 

Koestler reviews the Bloody Code and the subsequent tov 
reduction of capital offenses to 15 in 1839 and, finally, in con: 
1861 to four—murder, treason, arson in dockyards, and Ag 
piracy. These four continue to the present day. However, tun 
the Government’s Homicide Bill, passed March 19, 1957, an 
represents a step forward: it abolishes the doctrine of F 
“constructive malice,” provides a new defense based on nee 
diminished responsibility, and amplifies the law as to pro- too 
vocation. 

When the arguments based on deterrence, so-called a 
“justice,” or simple expediency are shattered by the it? 
abolitionists, the capital punishment adherents ask, “What su 
alternative do you propose?” Koestler answers that the nes 
alternative is imprisonment “for life,” the actual length 
of such a term to be determined by the demands of public § 4; 
safety and the apparent rehabilitation of the prisoner. on 

The adherents claim life imprisonment is unsafe and that as 
it is more cruel than a quick death. Others say it is not Mc 
cruel enough. Koestler’s defense is his understanding of § j,, 
the underlying motivations of human behavior, particularly § ,, 
of individuals serving “for life” murder sentences. He § j, 
indicates that recent experience with long-term English § .,, 
prisoners shows that rehabilitation actually does occur bu 
and that the process usually does not require a lifetime § 4, 
The Home Office, which incidentally has the ultimate de § 4, 
cision as to whether or not a condemmed man should hang, th 
handles the release of all English prisoners. It has testi- py 
fied that during the last 50 years “only most exceptionally § jj, 
would anybody serve more than 15 years under the present § y; 
practice; the normal is much less than that.” During this § jj 
period there has been only one case in England, Scotland, § ji. 
and — of a released “lifer” committing a second § ,,; 
murder : 

In the closing chapter Koestler likens the 12 to 1 . 
executions a year to a monthly sacrifice to the stupid 
moloch of prejudice. The gallows, a machine of death, is 
also a symbol of terror, cruelty, and irreverence for human 
life. Civilized man rejects primitive savagery, medieval 
fanaticism, and modern totalitarianism; capital punisb- 
ment is the common denominator of all of these. | S 

Reflections on Hanging discusses the experiences of li 
foreign countries, including the United States, with respect § 
to abolition; also it presents thumbnail descriptions of 8 
men and women executed in England during the 5-year § y 
period, 1949-1953. ql 

This book, together with its introductory “Preface for § ¢, 
Americans” by Edmond Cahn, professor of law at New § g, 
York University, and its “Afterword” by Sydney Silver- Bg, 
man, member of the British House of Commons, will stand 
as a lasting memorial to Roy Calvert, one of England's § 4 
first indefatigable fighters for the abolishment of capital  ¢ 
punishment to whom the volume is dedicated. m 

Washington, D.C. JAMES A. McCAFFERTY f if 

al 
Altruistic Love and Survival , 

Love or Perish. By Smiley Blanton. New York: > 
Simon and Schuster, 1956. Pp. 217. $1.00. D 

Perhaps no word in the English language is more mls , 
used can misunderstood than love. It means one thing 1 §° 


church on Sunday, something very different in Hollywo 
on Monday, and so through the week. It means something 
different to each of two persons, but it also means some 
thing different to the same person at successive ages, for 
the love of the infant for his mother is not exactly the 
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same as that of the mother for her infant, nor of the 
mother for her mate, nor of either of these for God nor, 
we suppose, of God for them. 

The first responsibility of anyone who writes on the 
subject, as psychiatrist Smiley Blanton does in this popular 
re is to make clear just what he means by love. “Most 
people,” he agrees, “understand love to mean simply love 
between the sexes. It does mean this, but also much more. 
On the deepest level, love is an instinctive force present 
in every person from birth to death. It is a profound urge 
to preserve and extend life by means of union with another 
living force, and it expresses itself through an interchange 
of energy that mutually strengthens and rejuvenates.” 
On another page he describes it as “a harmonious attitude 
toward life in general ...a steady, unflinching desire for 
constructive action which permeates the whole personality.” 
Again he insists that “love is all of one piece”; but unfor- 
tunately the parts of this one piece are so unlike, at least 
superficially, that many persons who attempt to live a life 
of universal love get into difficulties. Perhaps the public 
needs detailed instruction on how to love “wisely but not 
too well,” as much as it needs injunctions to love. Dr. 
Blanton himself seems to encounter some difficulty when he 
urges, “Don’t give your love to those who cannot return 
it.” How is one to find out? And on the other hand, some 
authorities suggest that such people are those who most 
need our love! 

Much of the world’s great literature is concerned with 
this problem and in recent years there have been notable 
contributions from the scientific side by sociologists, such 
as P. A. Sorokin; anthropologists, such as M. F. Asley 
Montagu; and innumerable others. Nothing is more impor- 
tant to the success or even the survival of civilization than 
an adequate understanding of the subject, and the trans- 
lation of that understanding into action. Dr. Blanton has 
made a very readable, persuasive, and important contri- 
bution to the literature and if the reader does not get all 
the help he might want, he is at least headed in the right 
direction. Self-discovery, faith, and truth—these are the 
three foundations on which the author urges that we 
build our lives: “through these we bring love into our 
lives, ourselves become lovable, and so reach out to forge 
with our fellow men the enduring bonds that preserve 
life.” Successive chapters deal with everyday activities, 
discuss marriage at great length, and end with “the 
middle years and beyond.” The publishers deserve credit 
for making this useful book available at a low price. 


Los Angeles, Calif. PAUL POPENOE 


How To Administer a Jail 


Jail Administration. By Myrl E. Alexander. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 1957. Pp. 826. $6.75. 


The traditional book review reflects comparative values 
with other books within the same field of interest. Fre- 
quently, one book is compared with another and is judged 
favorable or unfavorable accordingly. With Myrl Alex- 
ander’s book, Jail Administration, however, we have a 

ocument that stands alone. 

First, there is no other work of its kind published within 
the correctional field. Second, if there was another to 
compare it with, it would still stand alone in the judg- 
ment of this reviewer. Third, there are few practitioners, 
if any, with the varied experience and “know how” of 
author Alexander who could develop such a book. 

Jail Administration is the sheriffs and jailers “do-it- 
yourself” reference volume, and while this is said of many 

ks, good, bad, and indifferent, Jail Administration is 
one that must be on the shelves and in the hands of every 
Person having responsibility for operating and admin- 
istering jails and short-term institutions—to say nothing 
ot prison wardens, correctional officers, students, lay 
eaders, and just interested persons. 

Mr. Alexander’s long experience in the correctional field, 
colored by many years of close affiliation with jail admin- 
istration, serves as a background for this primer of how-to- 
Tun-a-jail, be it of the average 11-man capacity, or one hous- 
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ing more than 2,000 as is the case in some localities. With 
more than 3,000 sheriffs in office by virtue of public election, 
and with the great majority of them responsible for jail 
administration, one purpose of this book is to provide a 
foundation of knowledge for those thrust into the field in 
this manner. 

One of the more remarkable developments in the broad 
correctional field during the past decade has been the 
rapid rise of interest, professional and lay, in the impor- 
tance of the county jail, and its critical role in the process 
of prisoner rehabilitation. If we accept the principle that 
rehabilitation of the offender should commence at the time 
of arrest, then we must agree that the local jail sets the 
stage (or should set it) for the correctional process that 
follows. As the author so well states: “To exercise creative 
influence on human personality is a worthy and satisfying 
goal for any man. In that respect few persons in public 
service have greater opportunities than those which face 
tomorrow’s jailer.” 

It is, then, the local jail or short-term correctional unit 
that holds the key to the rehabilitative process. It is the 
institution of society by which man may measure man’s 
humanity to man. The record of the jail through World 
War II has not been good. Its vend of progress since 
then has been notable and of much encouragement. Mr. 
Alexander’s contributions to this end have been out- 
standing. 

P sas Administration covers in full the important topics 
of : 
Men and Management 

Receiving Prisoners 

Custody and Security 

Supervision of Prisoners 

Food Services 

Medical and Health Ser- 

vices 

Housekeeping, Sanita- Public Relations 

tion, and Safety Looking Ahead 

These topics, based on a prefatory discussion of the 
background and development of “The American Jail” to- 
gether with plentiful illustrations, combine to provide the 
one and only book of its kind. Full credit is directed to 
such organizations as the American Correctional Associ- 
ation, the National Jail Association, the National Sheriffs 
Association, and others, and, in fact, ample reference to 
and quotations from their various publications is made. 
This reviewer, on the basis of many years of working 
affiliation with the American Correctional Association, 
may be pardoned if he hastens to state that Jail Adminis- 
tration is, in no manner, a “competitive” volume with the 
Association’s Manual of Correctional Standards. The latter 
is sraety that; a manual of standards, while the book 
under review may be considered a “how to do it” treatise 
based on accepted standards. 

With more than one million persons passing through the 
jails and workhouses of the nation each year, it is immed- 
lately evident that these units of confinement cannot re- 
ceive too much emphasis. As the author well indicates: 
“, . . only the uninitiated and the unthinking will glibly 
assume that the ability to successfully administer an in- 
stitution responsible for the care and custody of extreme 
social and behavior problems under conditions of enforced 
detention involves nothing more than the ability to turn a 
key in a lock—or produce votes on election day ... there 
is every reason to believe that we are on the threshold of 
a new era of improved methods of administering the jail 


Employment of Pris- 
oners 

Prisoner Activities 

Unusual Prisoners 

Plant Maintenance and 
Equipment 

Planning the New Jail 


Myrl Alexander’s more than a quarter century of prac- 
tical experience within the U.S. Bureau of Prisons as 
correction officer, parole administrator, warden and assist- 
ant director, and chief of its jail inspection service, 
qualifies him as few others are qualified, to add this mile- 
stone to correctional progress. Jail Administration is a 
book that must be in the hands of every correctional 
practitioner, be he guard, warden, sheriff, county commis- 
sioner or supervisor. It is also a reference volume for 
college classes in penology, women’s clubs, civic groups, 
and citizens generally who have a concern for the way 
that man treats those less fortunate. 


Valhalla, N.Y. ROBERTS J. WRIGHT 
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The Clergyman’s Role in Counseling Alcoholics 


Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic 
Through Religion and Psychology. By Howard J. 
Clinebell, Jr. New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 
Pp. 256. $3.75. 


This is an extremely useful and readable treatment of 
the complex problem of alcoholism. Although written 
primarily to assist clergymen in their understanding and 
pastoral counseling of uncontrolled drinkers, the generous 
analysis of conflicting attitudes and points of view dis- 
played in American society toward alcoholism will be 
valuable for members of most professional groups and for 
interested laymen, too. 

The book is organized in three sections. Part I deals with 
causation and the characteristics of alcoholism. Part II 
presents the psychodynamics of the religious approach to 
recovery, with detailed analysis of the role and comparative 
effectiveness of the Rescue Mission, the Salvation Army, 
and Alcoholics Anonymous. Part III considers ethical and 
moral issues in alcoholism expressed by representatives of 
different church bodies. There is detailed treatment of 
techniques for counseling and referral of alcoholics which 
can be used effectively by the pastor in conjunction with 
his parochial duties. . 

The author, a young Methodist clergyman and lecturer 
in the New York University department of religious 
education, completed a doctoral dissertation in 1954 
entitled Some Religious Approaches to the Problem of 
Alcoholism. Much of the material in Parts I and II is based 
on (a) a review of the 1950-1953 literature; (b) a 
questionnaire returned by 146 clergymen who attended the 
Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies in the period 
1943-1949; and (c) interviews with 74 members of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

The writer’s avoidance of jargon and his skill in reducing 
technical material to simple though adequate definition is 
noteworthy. For him “An alcoholic is anyone whose 
drinking interferes frequently or continuously with any of 
his important life adjustments and interpersonal relation- 
ships.” Again, he interprets alcoholism for the alcoholic as 
a solution rather than a problem. He observes that “the 
alcoholic has organized his personality around alcohol. 
Becoming abstinent is not simply a matter of giving up a 
pleasant satisfaction. It is, in effect, giving up the core 
around which he has organized his life. This makes the 
alcoholic hold on to alcohol long after the solution has 
brought its own destruction.” No more succinct statement 
appears anywhere in the literature of the intrinsic issue 
facing both the therapist and the alcoholic. It may not be 
applicable to a segment of the alcoholic population 
appearing regularly in courts and correctional institutions 
but for a considerable number of potentially salvageable 
alcoholics, the problem of recovery is well defined. 

The historical development and current practices and 
program of Alcoholics Anonymous are described in vivid 
detail. Although A.A. is characterized as “Our Greatest 
Resource” because of its effectiveness and availability 
practically everywhere, the author candidly appraises both 
assets and probable limitations of the program. 

Correctional officers will find helpful the section 
describing the approach of the Rescue Mission and the 
Salvation Army, particularly the psychodynamics of 
testimony and conversion. At the same time, they will note 
only the most casual reference to experimental programs 
of rehabilitation of homeless men such as are under way in 
Los Angeles and Seattle, and to the numerous A.A. groups 
in jails and penitentiaries. 

It is difficult to understand the omission of any system- 
atic reference to the 32 government-sponsored programs of 
treatment in as many states. Many of these programs make 
use of full-time chaplains, e.g., North Carolina and 
Georgia; others have clergy consultants regularly avail- 
able. The growing attention to alcoholism as a public 
health problem and the increasing support of programs 
and research activities by government justifies an 
interpretation of such programs to the clergy in order 


that closer relations between religion and psychiatry may 
emerge. 

Probation and parole officers, caseworkers in voluntary 
and official agencies, the general practitioner, and the 
staff of the public alcoholism treatment clinic may receive 
the impression, and with some justification, that their 
resources and contributions have not been fully ap. 
knowledged. Presumably the writer found it necessary to 
narrow the scope of his work and to choose those factors 
which in his opinion are most relevant in the daily work of 
the clergy. With this assumption it can be stated unequivo. 
cally that he has not only achieved his objective but also 
made an important contribution to the growing literature 
on alcoholism. 


New Haven, Conn. RAYMOND G. McCartuy 


Alcohol and the Younger Generation 


Teen-Agers and Alcohol: A Handbook for the 
Educator. By Raymond G. McCarthy. New Haven: 
Publications Division, Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies, 1956. Pp. 188. $4.00. 


Although instruction about alcohol has been required 
by law in our schools for three-quarters of a century it 
has been subject-centered with emphasis upon only one 
aspect of the subject—the physiological effects of alcohol 
upon the body. The role of alcohol in our society as it 
concerns young people has received no systematic attention 
until recently, notwithstanding intensive studies of the 
problems and needs of high school students and of pro- 
grams designed to meet those needs. Starting with these 
facts and what they imply, Professor McCarthy has 
produced a well-organized and well-documented volume 
which should be of considerable assistance to those who 
are faced with the task of instruction on alcohol problems. 

He notes that in the light of recent studies of several 
communities which indicate that a substantial proportion 
of young people representing a cross section of the school 
population are using alcohol to some extent—and that 
these young people are drinking with parental consent— 
a change in instructional techniques seems imperative. 
Instead of emphasing the act of drinking and its physical 
effects, the attitudes in the community and the motivation 
underlying the acceptance of drinking practices should 
be emphasized. In view of the traditional a ge to and 
teaching about alcohol, this is a large order. However, 
educators in this country and Canada have tackled the 
problem. They have reviewed the principles underlying 
effective teaching about alcohol and have related them to 
a broad philosophy of education. The author quotes several 
examples of this review and finds that they reveal a number 
of common concepts, including the importance of alcohol 
instruction; the controversial nature of the subject; the 
need for adequate training of teachers; and the necessity 
of relating the school program not only to the needs of 
young people but also to the cultural standards regarding 
the use of alcohol in the community. 

In a section on Organization and Techniques of Instruc- 
tion the author draws upon a wealth of material published 
in the last decade by a number of state departments of 
education in this country and Canada reflecting contempo 
rary thinking and understanding of alcohol questions. 
One notes that a shift in thinking appears to be taking 
place regarding the grade placement of teaching about 
alcohol, traditionally stressed in health and physiology> 
classes in the elementary grades. While the opinion 5 
generally held that questions about alcohol in lower grate 
classes should be related to good eating and drinking 
habits for young children, there is a place also at the 
junior and senior high school levels for objective consid: 
eration of the use of alcohol. Here such considerations 4% 


driving, job adjustment, making friends outside of school, 
peer group acceptance, and so on—issues which have mort 
subtle implications for older students—may be emphasi2 
This seems eminently sensible when one considers the 
frequency of news stories of automobile and other di 
culties in which teen-agers are involved today. cae 
Six transcribed discussions about alcohol are includ 
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to show how students can be made aware of the social 
factors involved, and how a trained discussion leader can 
pring out their thinking. A New England high school and 
midwestern and Pacific coast high schools and colleges 
are represented. The regional differences in approach to 
the question of drinking are evident in the content and 
reflect home and church influence. Appendices covering 
student opinions about alcohol and drinking, reports by 
teachers, and student responses to a film “What About 
Drinking,” together with a well-selected reference list, 
serve to round out the book. 


Washington, D.C. | 
The Livest Topic in the Field of Law 


Family Cases in Court. By Maxine Boord 
Virtue. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1956. Pp. 290. $4.00. 


The Interprofessional Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce Laws sponsored the studies reported in this book 
as the first step toward its long-range objective of recom- 
mending remedial legislation in the field of divorce law. 

Judge Paul W. Alexander, the preeminent national 
authority on the subject, has contributed an excellent 
Introduction in which he notes that Dean Roscoe Pound 
has called this “the livest topic in the field of law.” 
Judge Alexander emphasizes not only the timeliness but 
also the importance and difficulties of the task under- 
taken by the Commission. 

For the greater part of the book, the author maintains 
the objective attitude of the expert court survey researcher 
who conceives her primary function to be the assembling 
of factual data concerning the organization and operation 
of courts handling divorce cases in various jurisdictions. 
Intensive experience and fine ability have enabled the 
author to analyze in a masterly manner the structure and 
operation of courts in San Francisco, Chicago, and 
Indianapolis and to point out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the methods employed in each of these 
courts. 

Her conclusion as to the Superior Court of San Francisco 

is that amazing development in techniques has taken 
place and is now taking place in this court as a result of 
the interest, commonsense, and skill of the judges and 
investigators. 
_ The author also finds the sustained and eloquent interest 
in improvement shown by several members of the Chicago 
bench to be among the most important assets of the 
Superior Court and the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
Illinois, both of which handle family cases in Chicago. 
But the studies show that divorce litigation, as presently 
handled in Chicago, severs the marriage bonds without 
any consistent or adequate attempt to save reconcilable 
marriages, or to investigate matters affecting the custody 
of the children of the marriage, or to enforce court orders 
of support. 

The wide variety of approaches to divorce problems, 
exhibited by the several judges of what are in effect six 
independent tribunals handling divorces in Indianapolis, 
have led the author to suggest these courts as fertile 
fields for further research and comparative study of 
many different methods of handling family cases in court. 

In the fourth part of the book, the author takes a look 
at several courts which have more highly developed 
methods for constructive handling of family cases than 
F the courts of San Francisco, Chicago, and Indianapolis. 
She describes certain court machinery and techniques in 

hio, Wisconsin, and Michigan and in evaluating the 
services rendered to litigants by these courts, she finds 
that the Ohio family courts exhibit at its most highly 
developed level the therapeutic and humane handling of 

Ivorce cases; that jurisdictional confusion and conflict 
aggravate the difficulties of handling family cases in the 
courts of Milwaukee; and that the Circuit Court of Wayne 
County, Michigan, is the only court which has fully 
solved the important problem of collecting support decreed 
by the court. 

It is not until the last chapter of the book that the 
author abandons her objective attitude and expresses her 
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opinion that the difficulties being encountered by courts 
in handling divorce cases, as shown by these studies, 
cluster about the changing behavior in marriage of large 
numbers of people, the breakdown of the adversary process 
in divorce litigation, the inefficient structure of court 
systems, and the inapplicability of much existing substan- 
tive law to the actual conditions of litigation. 

Workers in the correctional field should find much in 
this book of interest and value to them, for they are 
frequent witnesses to what Judge Alexander calls “the 
perennial procession of marriage failures, the unbroken 
parade of broken families through the divorce courts of 
the land.” And these workers are among the people who 
are as concerned with what the law does to people, as 
with what the law is; for no one is more aware than they 
of the aftermath for human beings seeking help and 
guidance who come out of court more confused and miser- 
able than when they went in—people who ask for bread 
and are given a stone—who seek justice and find it 
enmeshed in dishonesty, fraud, and technicalities. 


New Orleans, La. ANNA JUDGE VETERS LEVY 


The Story of Joe Ragen and Joliet 


Warden Ragen of Joliet. By Gladys A. Erickson. 
om York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1957. Pp. 248. 
3.95. 


This is a vivid and absorbing account of one of the 
largest, most famous, and toughest American prisons, and 
of the administration of this institution by the warden 
who has veritably symbolized it for nearly a quarter of a 
century. It is written by a talented crime reporter of the 
Chicago American who has had prolonged contact with the 
prison and Warden Ragen and enjoyed unusual opportun- 
ities for observing what has taken place in the institution 
and for evaluating the policies and operations of its justly 
famous warden. 

The book adds little to what professional penologists 
already know about prisons and their problems, save for 
the special and localized facts about Warden Ragen’s 
personality and administration. But the reviewer knows of 
no other book in print which could be more warmly recom- 
mended to the general reading public as a means of learn- 
ing what a contemporary prison is like, and of the problems 
which have to be dealt with when operating it within the 
framework of conventional penal patterns and the temper 
of public opinion which controls and limits prison admin- 
istration in our day. The book is as interesting as it is 
comprehensive, and one who takes it up will have difficulty 
in putting it aside until the reading is completed. 

Miss Erickson’s volume covers a great variety of topics, 
each one of which would invite enough comment to occupy 
the total space assigned to this review; Warden Ragen’s 
personality; his career in penology; his professional 
growth and maturity; his administrative policies and 
achievements; the unique plant at Joliet and Stateville; 
problems of prison discipline; prison life under the custo- 
dial psychosis and convict bogey; notable prisoners, such as 
Loeb, Leopold, Touhy and Banghart; escapes and their 
public impact; colorful episodes in the history of the insti- 
tution; prison rioting; politics and prison administration; 
the institution as an industrial enterprise; and the like. 

So far as penological policy and administration are 
concerned, Warden Ragen emerges as a man who puts 
safe custody foremost among the responsibilities of a 
warden, and the book underlines the rather absurd em- 
phasis by the public upon preventing escapes, although we 
know that at any time at least two-thirds of the most 
desperate and dangerous criminals are at large. Treatment 
for rehabilitation comes second at all times, but as some- 
thing not to be neglected so far as it can be carried on 
without arousing too much public criticism. Implicit 
throughout the book is the basic paradox of prison admin- 
istration, namely, that a warden who puts rehabilitation 
first in his program is almost the only professional man 
today who feels that he must conceal his good work from 
the public gaze. Warden Ragen’s record reveals his de- 
votion to unremitting disciplinary firmness, tempered by 
personal kindness and humanitarian impulses. 
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The prison plant itself would invite extensive comment 
if space permitted. It recapitulates the whole history of 
the custodial type of institution the old hulk at Joliet 
—a Gothic fortress prison built on the Auburn-Sing Sing 
inside cellblock construction, later remodelled by Warden 
Ragen with as great sikll as the orginal shell would permit 
—the fantastic new prison at Stateville, the only large 
prison in the world which, as late as 1920, rather precisely 
reproduced Jeremy Bentham’s plan for a Panopticon 
prison which was set forth about 1790; and the new 
Cellhouse B, the largest Auburn-Sing Sing cellblock ever 
constructed and holding as many prisoners as an entire 
institution built in accordance with the best penal philoso- 
phy of today should house. That Warden Ragen could 
operate this curious medley of archaic physical patterns 
with any success whatever would in it itself be a unique 
tribute to his genius in this area of penological effort. 

Miss Erickson presents with mature professional skill 
the interlacing of state and national politics with prison 
policy and administration, and stresses the indispensable 
character of the personal integrity and professional pa- 
tience which Warden Ragen has exhibted at almost all times 
under the most difficult circumstances, some of which 
would have moved most men to explode and hand over the 
whole mess to its makers. Her treatment of the rioting at 
Joliet and Stateville provides a substantial contribution to 
a realistic understanding of the causes, nature, handling, 
and remedies for the epidemic of prison riots which swept 
over the country when the uniquely happy interlude of 
wartime prison industry drew to an end and prison plants 
were returned to the absurd and indefensible limitations 

laced upon the nature and extent of industrial operations 
in prisons. 
ince the book is primarily about Warden Ragen, what 
are the main conclusions which may be drawn from it as 
to his place in the history of American penology? First 
and foremost, the book reveals him as a great practical 
administrator of a tough pair of prisons which he had to 
direct under the very difficult conditions that were created 
by the confusion, corruption, and rebellions which he 
inherited and by the bizarre plant within which he had to 
carry on his operations. That he would have provided far 
better physical surroundings if he could have planned the 
whole setup is evident from the ability with which he 
rebuilt the old bastille at Joliet. To maintain order, assure 
safe custody of inmates, and keep the political pack off 
his neck occupied all his time and efforts. Had he tried to 
o- rehabilitative treatment ahead of custody this would 
ave led to such an avalanche of public criticism and 
olitical skulduggery that his administration would have 
Sone quickly terminated and chaos would have resulted. 

In a different setting and circumstances, Mr. Ragen 
might well have gone along with primary emphasis on 
treatment and penological experimentation. Had he been 
at Chino he might have proved a second Kenyon Scudder, 
but he has been at Joliet and Stateville where Mr. Scudder 
might have failed. Warden Ragen’s humanitarian motives 
and perspective are well demonstrated by his good personal 
relations with even the toughest inmates, who have 
accorded him the respect to which he is entitled. Nowhere 
is his administrative genius better illustrated than by his 
leadership in industrial expansion during wartime and his 
ability to continue extensive industrial operations after 
the war. That his astute practical approach to penal 
problems has been widely recognized is demonstrated by 
the fact that he has been called in as a “trouble-shooter” 
and consultant by other institutions in periods of special 
difficulty, such as riots, more frequently than any other 
American penal expert, with the possible exception of 
Austin H. MacCormick. 

In short, it would appear that Mr. Ragen has been as 
good a warden as can be produced in an era in which the 
convict bogey and the custodial psychosis provide the 
institutional and public patterns within which a warden 
must operate if he is to survive professionally. Indeed, one 
may say that he would exemplify the ideal of a prison 
warden even in the most enlightened period which could be 
predicted by the most optimistic prophet of the penological 
future. In such an age, when the convict bogey and the 
custodial psychosis have been dissipated and treatment 
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takes over the primary role, prisons will be maintaing 
only for the nonreformable convicts. The others, say 
three-fourths of the convicted delinquents, will be place 
on probation immediately or so handled after a short perio 
of treatment in rehabilitating institutions which may 
required to prepare them for probationary (or parole) 
supervision. In such a system, no reasonable penological 
expert could ask for a more perfect type of warden than 
Joseph E. Ragen. 

Those who recoil in horror from the above observations 
may well be asked to consider frankly the fact that 
social protection is not provided by a custodial fre 
which, paradoxically, also frees convicted felons from 
penal servitude after an average prison residence of about 
2% years, during which period most inmates are made 
into more hardened, desperate, and skillful criminals wh 
reform, if at all, mainly because of increasing senility 
and lethargy. 


Malibu, Calif. HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Psychoanalysis and the Crime Problem 


The Criminal, the Judge and the Public. By 
Franz Alexander, M.D., and Hugo Staub. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1956. Pp. 239. $4.00. 


This is a new edition of a book first published by Dr. 
Alexander in 1931 though it has some new material. As 
might be expected, it presents the high tide of Freudian 
doctrine. We have all the symbols of this doctrine—the 
Oedipus Complex, with the desire of the boy to seduce his 
mother and kill his father. It is stated without reservation 
that no one is qualified to deal with criminals who has not 
been psychoanalyzed. Judges and conventionally trained 
psychiatrists are particularly hopeless without this in- 
sight. In one place it is stated that an opportunity to study 
one case was sufficient to formulate adequate theories 
concerning criminology. One may love consciously and hate 
unconsciously. All was darkness until Freud illuminated 
the world. The authors evidently have seen criminals and 
a few cases are discussed. One was not seen, I take it, by 
either author but had been psychoanalyzed by Marie 
Bonaparte. Here we find the son is a substitute for the 
penis. It is stated that it is well known that the foetus 
symbolizes the penis. And so it goes on, from Cain down 
to the present time. The Freudians will revel in this new 
book; non-Freudians will smile, or perhaps scold. The 
last chapter, “Psychiatric Contributions to Crime Pre 
vention,” gives an excellent discussion of the seriousness 
and difficulty of the problem. It seems almost to have 
been written by another hand, it is so different from the 
rest of the book. This is new, and perhaps reflects 25 years 
of maturation. Throughout the book the conventional case 
history is ignored as are other modern non-Freudian 
attempts to understand criminals. It would appear that the 
authors feel that they can get all that is necessary by long 
conversations with criminals. 


Billerica, Mass. A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 


Reports Received 


Anti-social Behavior and Its Control in Minnesota. Com- 
mission on Juvenile Delinquency, Adult Crime and Correct: 
tions, St. Paul, Minn., 1957. Pp. 183. In 1955 the State 
Legislature appointed a commission to study delinquency, 
crime, and correction which has now published this report. 
A major portion of the report is devoted to the juvenile 
delinquency problem. The remainder is concerned with 
adult crime and corrections. Among the recommendations 
made is that a Department of Correction be established 
independent of the Department of Public Welfare. At 
present in Minnesota, Corrections is a division within the 
State Welfare Department. 


Criminal Court Statistics (Annual Report). Department 
of Mental Hygiene and Correction, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Columbus, Ohio, 1955. Pp. 36. This report 
analyzes statistically the reported criminal cases han 
by 86 Ohio courts. The analyses and tabulations are by 
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offenses charged and cases disposed of by elimination, 
conviction, commitment, and probation. It is interesting 
to note that, in contrast to other offenses, violations of 
the narcotic drug laws continue to increase. Ohio has 
recently enacted more severe statutory penalties for this 
offense. 


First Offenders—A Second Chance. Aaron Nussbaum, 
Municipal Building, 210 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
1956. Pp. 55. Writing from his experience as a prosecuting 
attorney, the author of this pamphlet points out that the 
stigma of a criminal conviction follows a person through- 
out life and becomes a contributing factor to recidivism. 
He recommends that the criminal record of every first 
offender be completely and automatically nullified after 5 
years of a clear record from any criminal conviction. 
However, should the offender at any future time suffer a 
new criminal conviction, then the former conviction would 
be reinstated in full effect. 


Inmate Population Trends at the Wisconsin State Prison, 
Reformatory, and Home for Women. State Department of 
Public Welfare, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Madison, Wis. 1957. + 28. This report is essentially a 
statistical analysis of the population characteristics in the 
three state correctional institutions. For the past 5 years 
the adult correctional population has increased substan- 
tially due to increased prosecutions for auto theft and 
narcotic law violations, increased commitments from rural 
counties, increased returns of parole and conditional re- 
lease violators, and commitment of more Indians because 
of transfer law enforcement on Indian reservations from 
federal to state and local authorities. 


Probation Department (Annual Report). Ramsey County 
Probation Department, 1644 Courthouse, St. Paul, Minn. 
1956. Pp. 15. This different type of annual report pre- 
pared by a committee of probation officers, presents the 
work of the court by means of photographs, charts, and 
illustrations. The contents include “What Is Probation,” 
“Adult Services Division,” “Some Observations on New 
Probation Cases,” and other interesting phases such as 
research activities and student training. 


Probation Office (Annual Report). Essex —— Pro- 
bation Office, Newark, N.J., 1956. Pp. 45. The broad scope 
of the activities of a well-organized county probation 
service is reflected in this annual report. Included is a 
short summary of 10 years of expanded activities; a report 
on the participation of the probation office in community 
studies, such as alcoholic treatment program, narcotics 
control legislation, juvenile delinquency control, and tech- 
nical assistance to nearby counties. Separate reports on 
the several divisions are also included, among which are 
° Juvenile Division, Domestic Relations, and the Behavior 
inic. 

_ Saving Men and Money Through Probation and Parole 
in Florida (Annual Report). Florida Parole Commission, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 1957. Pp. 24. In this sixteenth annual 
report, the Florida Parole Commission has published an 
interesting summary of the growth of parole and proba- 
tion in the State. Statistical tabulations have been kept 
toa minimum and furnish the essential data showing the 
Supervision and caseloads. The process of supervision is 
shown by means of a series of drawings easily understood 
by the general reader and citizen who may be interested 
in what probation and parole are all about. 


Teenage Gangs. New York City Youth Board, 1957. Pp. 
24. The function of the Youth Board is to coordinate the 
services of existing agencies in the community dealing 
with children and youth and to maintain a continuous study 
of problems of youth guidance and delinquency prevention. 

he street gangs represented one of the more difficult-to- 
teach groups and this illustrated report describes the 
nature and makeup of the teenage gang and the success 
of the Board’s Street Club Project. 


. Understanding Boys and Girls Who Have Problems. 
a Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, University of 
&xas, Austin 12, Tex. 1957. Pp. 15. The subtitle of this 
ae is “A Psychiatrist Speaks as a Father.” Written 
y Dr, Eugene C. McDonald, Jr., the article attempts to 
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apply the theories of human behavior to some everyday 
problems and discusses some illustrative cases. 


Welfare Services Help People (Annual Report). Wis- 
consin Department of Public Welfare, Madison 2, Wis. 
1954-56. Pp. 80. The State’s program of services for de- 
pendent, delinquent, the aged, the disabled, and the 
criminal offender are described in detail and illustrated 
with photographs and statistical tables. 


Wisconsin Juvenile Court Report (Annual Report). 
Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare, Division for 
Children and Youth, Madison 2, Wisconsin, 1956. Pp. 41. 
This report has been made into a special issue in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges held in Milwaukee June 19 to 22, 
1957. In addition to the juvenile court statistics for the 
State, the report also includes several articles by juvenile 
court judges; i.e., “The Public’s Right To Know vs. The 
Child’s Right to Grow,” “The Juvenile Court and Com- 
; and “Opportunities for Administrative 

esearch. 


Books Received 


Baffling Eyes of Youth. By John K. Donohue. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. $3.50. 


The Caricature of Love. By Hervey Cleckley, M.D. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1957. Pp. 290. $6.50. 

The Casework Relationship. By Felix P. Biesek, S.J. 
Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1957. Pp. 137. 

The Child and His Welfare. By Hazel Fredericksen. San 
Francisco: W.H. Freeman & Company, 1957. Pp. 358. $5.00. 


Churches and Juvenile Delinquency. By Robert and 
— Webb. New York: Association Press, 1957. Pp. 64. 
cents. 


Delinquency: Sickness or Sin? By Richard V. McCann. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. 174. $3.00. 

Clinical vs. Statistical Prediction. By Paul E. Meehl. 
— University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. 138. 


The Delinquent Child and the Community. By Donald 
Ford. London: Constable Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. 
200. $3.75. 

For Children in Trouble. By Alfred J. Kahn. New York: 
Citizens Committee for Children of New York City, Inc., 
1957. Pp. 95. $2.00. 


Guide for the Study of Exceptional Children. By Wil- 
lard Abraham. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1955. Pp. 275. 

Guides for Sentencing. By the Advisory Council of 
Judges of the National Probation and Parole Assn. New 
York: Carnegie Press, 1957. Pp. 94. $2.00. 


Institutions Serving Delinquent Children: Guides and 
Goals. By the Children’s Bureau. Washington, D.C.: 
Goverment Printing Office, 1957. Pp. 119. 40 cents. 


A Life for a Life? By Sir Ernest Gowers. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1956. Pp. 144. 7/6d (ca. $1.00). 

Reflections on Hanging. By Arthur Koestler. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 214. $4.50. 


Sexual Offences: A Report of the Cambridge Department 
of Crininal Science. Edited by L. Radzinowicz. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1957. Pp. 514. $15.00. 


Social Casework. By Helen Harris Perlman. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. 259. $5.00. 

Social Legislation. By Helen I. Clarke. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. Pp. 642. $6.90. 

Sociology of Deviant Behavior. By Marshall B. Clinard. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 1957. Pp. 577. $6.50. 

Warden Ragen of Joliet. By Gladys A. Erickson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. 248. 


$3.95. 

What Will Be Your Life? By Norman Fenton. New 
=e by American Correctional Association, 
1957. Pp. 98. 

Youth and Crime. By Frank J. Cohen. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1957. $6.00. 

Youth in Danger. By Robert C. Hendrickson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1956. Pp. 300. $3.95. 
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News From the Field 


A 
° ° out 
William L. Ellis Named Assistant Earnings of Federal Probationers uall: 
Director of Administrative Office Exceed $48 Million in 1957 on 
William L. Ellis, a career government employee for 27 A monthly average of 16,705 federal probationers re. & 1 
years, has been named assistant director of the Adminis- ported aggregate ree of $48,992,213 during the C 
trative Office of the United States Courts. He took over his fiscal year 1957, Louis J. Sharp, chief of the federal pro. — 
new duties on June 28 and is serving as acting director. bation system, reported to the Judicial Conference of the the 
A native of Petoskey, Michigan, Ellis graduated from United States at its annual meeting in September. Th dec 
George Washington University law school in 1933 and average probationer earned $2,932 a year. bacl 
received the master of laws degree 3 years later. Prior to Commenting on the comparative cost of probation and talk 
his appointment with the United States Courts he was imprisonment, Sharp pointed out that the yearly cost of v 
a trial attorney for 2 years for the Federal Power Com- probation was $150 and that of imprisonment $1,394, “ 
mission, arguing cases in the third, fifth, and District of With an additional 90 probation officer positions in 
Columbia circuits. From 1949 to 1955 he was chief of 1957, the caseload ‘eed officer dropped from 100 to 8, to | 
investigations for the General Accounting Office. Sharp said. Had there been no rise during the year § { 
2 After graduating from Hillsdale College in 1929, Ellis in the number of ee investigations and persons § ¥" 
iS entered government service with the State Department. under supervision, he added, the caseload would have been § 5?™ 
s Before joining the staff of the General Accounting Office lowered to 78, approximating the accepted standard of 15. "_ 
- in 1935 he was affiliated for 2 years with the Tennessee Among other highlights in Sharp’s report were the §. 
Valley Authority. following: Ing 
At George Washington University, Ellis was a member Federal probation officers made a total of 31,417 in- rs 
of the first board of editors of the university’s Law vestigations of all types in 1957, 3 percent over last year. § ™ 
Review and for 10 years taught several courses in the law There was in 1957 an increase of 3.6 percent in the number ” 
school, including one in legislation which covered proce- of presentence investigations. * 
er dure, interpretation, and drafting. Articles of his have A total of 51,604 different persons were under super- B. t 
appeared in various law periodicals, including the Federal vision at some time during 1957, an increase of 5.4 per- ie 
ss Bar Journal. cent over 1956. The number under supervision on June § “Y 
- Ellis is a member of the bar of Michigan and the 30, 1957, was 33,137, or 5.6 percent above the number a | 
x Supreme Court of the United States. In 1952-1953 he was year ago. Hei 
a national president of the Federal Bar Association, has Although there was a slight drop in the violation rate § 2" 
served as chairman of its committee on professional ethics, among parolees, persons on conditional release, and "7 
and is author of the FBA’s “Canons of Professional military parolees, there was a 1 percent increase in the re 
Ethics” adopted in 1953. In 1953-1954 he was a member proportion of probationers who were declared violators. ~ 
of the House of Delegates of the American Bar Associa- A total of 2,825 juvenile offenders under 18 years of th 
tion. age were handled by the federal courts during 1957. This iy 
is an increase of 12.2 percent over the previous year. 5 
: : Referring to the method in which juvenile offenders the 
Federal Prison Industries Increase handled, prevent were heard the 
; lh the provisions of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, 
Total Earnings to $34 Million 3.4 percent under criminal procedure, and 32.8 percent = 
A dividend of $1% million was declared by the board of were handled without court action. | ‘“ 
directors of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., at their Thirty-four percent of the juveniles were committed to § jy 
meeting in May and deposited in the general fund of the the custody of the Attorney General; 25.1 percent were § :. 
United States Treasury. This brings to a total of $34 poe on probation; and 24.1 percent were diverted to 
million the amount which has been deposited with the local jurisdictions. In 8.2 percent of the cases prosecution § 
Treasury since the organization of the corporation in 1935. was deferred to give the juvenile offender an opportunity § 5,1 
Cotton textiles produced at the Atlanta penitentiary to adjust under the supervision of a probation officer § i 
during fiscal year 1957 amounted to over 4,600 miles of Without the stigma of a criminal conviction. A total of J | 
uck. 8.6 percent of the cases were dismissed. ; is | 
Over 550,000 pairs of shoes were manufactured at At the close of the year 161 field offices in the federal sai 
Leavenworth. probation system served the 84 district courts in the pri 
More than 2% million brushes were manufactured at United States and the district courts for the District of ( 
Alcatraz, Leavenworth, and the Medical Center for Fed- Columbia, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Ca 
rooms produced during the year wo supply every . 
bane. and apartment in Nevada, Delaware, Wyoming, and Clifford R. Shaw, ” 
The dairy at La Tuna furnished nearly 2 million pints Criminologist, Dies ™ 
: . — A pasteurized milk to the army installation at Dr. Clifford R. Shaw, 61, one of the country’s leading th 
Enough mattresses were manufactured at Atlanta to criminologists, died August 1. Head of sociological Chi " 
“TT ” at the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research at Chicago 
equip 31 ocean liners the size of the “United States. ‘oct. Dr. Shaw 
The machine, tool, and die shop at El Reno manufac- and administrator of the Chicago Area Project, Dr. a 


tured grommets, cord clamps, and mailbag fasteners to Was publicly honored just last January for his 30 years 
supply over 650,000 mailbags manufactured at Atlanta— work with the Institute. 


enough to handle 52 million pounds of parcel post mail at For many years Dr. Shaw taught sociology and crim 
one time. nology at the University of Chicago and is especially known pa 
In its 22 years of operation the Federal Prison Indus- for his work on the Chicago Area projects and his writings Tel 


tries has supplied services and articles to other govern- in the delinquency and criminological field. Among his 
ment agencies at appreciable savings, has been instru- writings are Delinquency Areas (1929), The Jack Roller 
mental in providing men with a skill and trade at which (1930), The Natural History of a Delinquent Career 
they can make an honest living, and has relieved the tax- (1931), and Brothers in Crime (1938) which he coauthored 
payer of adding the cost of its operations to his tax burden. with Henry D. McKay and James F. MacDonald. 
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former Inmates Lecture to 
Prisoners Prior to Parole 


A man going out of prison is just like a diver coming 
out from the ocean—you’ve got to decompress him grad- 
ually or he gets the bends. That’s how a prisoner—a wiry 
crewcut young man with horn-rimmed glasses who edits 
the Folsom Prison paper—graphically describes the shift 
from life in prison to a life of freedom. 

California prison officials, searching for better ways to 
ease prison inmates who have served their terms back into 
the mainstream of life, are experimenting with a new 
“decompression” technique at Folsom. They are bringing 
back former prisoners who are making good outside to 
talk to men about to be released. 

Warden Robert A. Heinze of the California State 
Prison at Folsom says: 

“Most people don’t realize what a shock it is for a man 
to leave prison. He is suddenly faced with a hundred 
decisions that someone else has been making for him. You 
would be surprised how tough it is for someone who has 
spent years in prison to go into a restaurant and order a 

” 


The authorities try to ease the pressure gradually, start- 
ing while the man is still behind bars. They let him earn 
extra privileges and more independence by showing good 
behavior. The last big decompression stage is parole which 
gives the authorities a chance to see if their man is ready 
for freedom. 

Bringing successful parolees back to lecture at the prison 
is the latest wrinkle in the training program that has been 
developed in California prisons over a decade. 

“If we tried something like this 12 years ago everybody 
would have thought we were off base,” says Warden 
Heinze. “The old idea was to keep the parolees and the 
inmates apart.” 

Associate Warden Bill Lawson explained the value of 
having former inmates talk to prisoners this way: 

“You’ve got to remember that the only direct information 
the prisoners used to get about parole was from the man 
who failed . . . the parole violators who were returned to 
prison. Every one of these men had a goat to blame for 
the fact he was back. And 9 times out of 10 he would put 
the blame on the parole officer. Bringing back the success- 
ful parolee tends to counteract that bad propaganda and 
show the men that it can be done.” 

“The povdioss tell the men the same things we’ve been 
telling them for months,” said Lawson. “But the difference 
is that the inmates listen.” 

Warden Heinze emphasizes that the parolee-lecturers 

get no beforehand coaching. “If we told one of these 
fellows what to say, the word would be all over this prison 
in 5 minutes and the program would be dead.” 
_ However, men who return are carefully screened. “This 
1s to protect the security of the institution,” the Warden 
said, “and to make certain the parolee is a man the 
prisoners will trust.” 

California prisons released 2,858 men on parole in 
California during 1954. Of these, 15 percent violated parole 
during the first year. Some 3,034 were paroled in 1955 but 
only 11 percent violated. 

“From the moment a man comes in here our job is to 
try to get ready for when he will go back to society,” said 
Warden Heinze. “If we don’t reach him somewhere along 
the line he will end up back in prison.” 


Parole Buys Surplus Prison Broom 
Machine and Goes Into Business 


A parolee from the Iowa State Prison managed to 
Parlay his prison occupation into a business when he was 
released, according to the Penal Press Service. 

Warden Percy Lainson said the parolee operated a broom 
making machine for most of his 35-year term. About the 
time he was released, the prison got a new machine. He 
bought the old one for $1. 


Now he earns his living outside making brooms. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


NPPA Scores Use of ‘‘Canned’’ Editorials 


On Publicizing Names of Delinquents 


Of 83 editorials indignantly demanding that newspapers 
be given the right to print names of juveniles charged 
with delinquency, 34 were identical. These editorials ap- 
peared between February 20 and March 21, according 
to the National Probation and Parole Association. The 
“syndicated” editorial was bought from a company whose 
business is to write and sell editorials just as news is 
purchased from a news service. 

Twenty-one of the 34 “canned” editorials appeared 
under the title apparently supplied by the syndicate— 
“Mollycoddling No Answer.” Some carried catchlines such 
as “Our Opinion” and “As We See It.” One columnist 
whose name appears under the column’s title of “Obser- 
vations” used all of the syndicated editorial, word for word, 
as his column for the day, according to the NPPA News. 

The NPPA does not question the right of a newspaper 
to buy editorials, the NPPA News said, but it does question 
the practice of printing syndicated editorials as if they 
were written by a staff editor. 

“When the reader scans the news columns he sees by 
the AP, UP, or INS initials on the dateline what the 
source of the story is,” the NPPA News asserts. “But 
when he reads a canned editorial, there is no such credit 
line; there is nothing to distinguish the syndicated opinion 
from the homegrown variety.” 

“The deception is ironic,” the NPPA News concludes, 
“ when an unidentified canned editorial defends the public’s 
right to information at the same time that it deliberately 
conceals from the public the information that what the 
public thinks has been written by a local staff editor was 
really written by someone working for a syndicate that 
has no connection whatever with the newspaper.” 


urin and Bear It By Lichty 


“... And our study of delinquency indicates one of two 
things ... Either the child has failed to adjust to the world 
of today ... Or has succeeded in compensating for it!” 


Reprinted by special permission Field Enterprises, Inc. 
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Self-Mutilation Seldom Heard of 
In Federal Prisons, Says Bennett 


Recent accounts of chain-gang prisoners in a state 
prison rock quarry who broke their legs with 16-pound 
sledgehammers have disturbed prison administrators and 
penologists. But referring to the prison’s rock quarry as a 
“Little Alcatraz,” as some news accounts have done, has 
especially disturbed Federal Prison Director James V. 
Bennett. 

Commenting on these accounts Bennett said: 

“There is nothing that I can think of in common be- 
tween this place and Alcatraz, unless it be that they have 
some pretty difficult prisoners at both institutions. But 
certainly the regime is different. The men at Alcatraz 
are treated strictly, but without any inhumanity or use of 
force in any form except when necessary to protect our 
own personnel.” 

“The instances in which anyone in any of our institu- 
tions has mutilated himself in any way are mighty few 
and far between,” Bennett added. “Occasionally, of course, 
some mentally disturbed prisoners will be found with a 
self-inflicted wound of some kind, but there has never been 
in our system any instance where a group of prisoners 


have inflicted injuries upon themselves for any reason.” 


Bureau of Prisons Reports 
Rise in Number of Prisoners 


The population of federal penal and correctional in- 
stitutions as of June 30, 1957 had increased by more than 
400 prisoners over last year, according to James V. 
Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

This expanded prison population was handled with no 
increase in operating funds, no additional personnel, and 
with institutional space already severely overcrowded 
Bennett said. Despite this pressure on facilities, particu- 
larly in the maximum custody institutions, there have been 
no mass demonstrations anywhere in the system, Bennett 
added, and the escape rate has remained low and stable. 

Reporting on the activities of the Bureau of Prisons 
Bennett indicated that half of the prison population of 
more than 20,000 inmates received some form of vocational 
training made possible by the cooperation of many labor 
unions and state educational authorities. 

The Federal Prison Industries, Inc., had its second best 
year in history, with sales expected to total $27 million 
and profits over $4 million when the final figures are in. 
The corporation operated 49 different industries in 24 
institutions at full capacity. 

In cooperation with the National Institutes of Health 
new virus vaccines for upper respiratory infections have 
been developed by the use of inmate volunteers. A poly- 
valent vaccine, intended to strike with one preventive 
inoculation the many different types of viruses responsible 
for respiratory infections, is now being tested. 

During the year provisions were made at the Engle- 
wood, Colorado, institution to receive youths under 22 
under the provisions of the Federal Youth Corrections 
Act. As of June 30, a total of 123 youths were at the 
institution. The camp at Tucson, Arizona, is being con- 
verted, through extensive modification of its program and 
plant, to meet the needs of the youth offender. 


$22 Million Center 
Planned for Addicts 


Michigan prison officials, according to Dan Hoenshell of 
the Detroit News, have disclosed plans for a $22 million 
medical center to treat drug and alcoholic addicts and 
borderline mental cases. 

State Corrections Director Gus Harrison said if plan- 
ning money is released the proposed institution will be 
ready for use in 5 years. 

The medical center would be part of a general expansion 
and decentralization of Michigan’s prison system proposed 
2 years ago, Hoenshell said. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Advisory Council of Judges 
Releases Sentencing Guide 


Forty of America’s distinguished jurists from federal 
state, and local courts have pooled their judicial experi- 
ence and the result of their labors is a handbook on Guides 
for Sentencing. Copies of the manual have been distrib. 
uted to 5,000 judges having criminal court jurisdiction, 

Published in July by the Advisory Council of Judges 
of the National Probation and Parole Association, the 
manual is the first of a series written by and for judges of 
criminal, juvenile, and domestic relations courts. Chief 
Judge Bolitha J. Laws of the United States District 
Court at Washington, D. C., is chairman of the Council. 

The manual is designed to oe ee judge decide what 
to do with a person when he has n found guilty. It sets 
forth some basic principles of sentencing, an area of 
judicial procedure which has been neglected in the litera- 
ture of the law. 

Special emphasis is given in the manual to the vital 
role of the presentence investigation in the sentencing 
process, Will C. Turnbladh, director of the NPPA, pointed 
out in commenting on the publication. This emphasis, 
he said, reflects the Council’s belief that the criminal 
court which lacks a good probation staff for the prepara- 
tion of this important document—the presentence inves- 
tigation report—is dispensing “half justice” at the best. 
Probation service is, in fact, the sine qua non of proper 
sentencing, Turnbladh added. 

The manual sells for $2 and oy 4 be 

ew 


urchased from 
the NPPA offices at 1790 Broadway, 


ork 19, N. Y. 


Congress Appropriates Funds 
For Prisoner-Designed Chapel 


Blueprints for an interdenominational chapel at the 
District of Columbia’s Lorton Reformatory, Lorton, Vir- 
ginia, have been drawn up by a 30-year-old inmate who 
with a fellow inmate, 21, devoted nearly 500 hours of their 
leisure time to constructing a scale model of the chapel. 

The District commissioners approved the project and 
included $192,00 for its construction in the District’s 1958 
budget. The Congress has appropriated the total amount 
requested, according to Director of Corrections Donald 
Clemmer. 

In prison on a counterfeit charge, the architect was 
— to religion in jail and later was baptized at 

n. 


FBI Reports 10-Year 
High in Convictions 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation recorded a 10- 
year high in convictions in the fiscal year 1957, Director 
J. Edgar Hoover reported in July. In his report to the 
Attorney General for 1957 Hoover disclosed that convic- 
tions in cases investigated by the FBI rose to 11,218 
compared with 10,957 in 1956. 

During the year 96.7 percent of persons brought to 
trial in cases investigated by the FBI were convicted. | 

Following requests from local law-enforcement agencies, 
the FBI conducted 3,325 police schools during 1957. In 
addition, two sessions of the FBI National Academy were 
held and 197 officers graduated, bringing the total number 
of graduates to 3,360. More than 28 percent of these 
currently head their respective departments or agencies. 

The Identification Division received 5,670,761 finger- 
print cards from 138,038 contributors, an average 0 
22,683 sets each working day. Fugitives identified through 
fingerprint comparisons totaled 15,440. At the close of 
1957, the Identificatoin Division had 145,791,854 finger- 
print cards of all types in its files, representing 73,365,12 
individuals. : 

The FBI laboratory received 33,103 requests for assist 
ance involving 160,643 scientific examinations of 134,683 
specimens of evidence during 1957. This is the highest 
total achieved in the laboratory’s 25-year history. 
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130 Federal Probation Officers 
Kttend Training Institute 


Qne hundred thirty-two federal probation officers from 
10 southeastern states, classification and parole officers 
from 10 Bureau of Prisons institutions, and representa- 
tives from the army’s correctional, clemency, and parole 
programs attended the Federal Probation Officers Training 
Institute at Clemson, South Carolina, July 21 to 24. 

Those participating in the institute were Chief Judge 
George B. Timmerman and Judge Ashton H. Williams of 
the United States District Court for the Eastern District 
of South Carolina; Judge Charles C. Wyche of the United 
States District Court for the Western District of South 
Carolina; William L. Ellis, acting director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts; Louis J. 
Sharp, chief of the federal probation service; Professor 
Anthony K. Kaye of the University of Buffalo school of 
social work; and Richard F. Doyle, chief probation officer 
of the United States District Court at Detroit and 
president of the Federal Probation Officers Association. 

Merrill A. Smith, assistant chief of probation for the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts, was in 
charge of the institute. 

John P. Jarvis, chief probation officer at Lexington, Ky., 
was elected president of the Southeastern Conference of 
Federal Probation Officers, succeeding Claude L. Goza, 
chief probation officer at Atlanta, Georgia. James Elmo 
Turner, chief probation officer at Montgomery, was elected 
vice-president and Jim M. Fitts, chief probation officer at 
Nashville, Tennessee, secretary-treasurer. William C. Nau 
was reelected regional representative from the south- 
— area to the board of the Federal Probation Officers 

sociation. 


Robert D. Barnes, Federal 
Prison Architect, Retires 


Robert D. Barnes, senior architect in charge of design 
and construction for the Federal Bureau of Prisons since 
1947, retired on June 28 after 25 years’ service. He will be 
employed as a consultant for Van Dorn Iron Works Com- 
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“When do we get a chance to talk?” 


Reprinted with special permission Case and Comment. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Four Iowa Prisoners 
Interview Governor 


Four prisoners were sent recently by Warden Percy A. 
Lainson of the Iowa State Penitentiary to the state capitol 
to interview Governor Herschel Loveless for the prison’s 
radio show, “Prison on the Hill.” The interview was later 
aired over the chain of 21 stations which carry the pris- 
oner-reproduced and -directed show. 

No guards accompanied the four men on their rounds, 
the inmate publication, Presidio, reported. Their only es- 
cort for the 3-day period was the educational, athletic, and 
publicity director for the prison. Wearing prison denims, 
the prisoners were free to walk away at any time or get 
into all kinds of mischief, but they didn’t! 

All of the men had long records and one was serving a 
sentence for escape from the prison, earlier. Another was a 
three-time loser. All were considered security risks a few 
years ago. 

The Presidio reported the visit a “complete success in 
every respect.” The visiting prisoners made a good im- 
pression on them. 

“It was probably the best thing which could have hap- 
pened to make outsiders realize that prisoners are people, 
and to make insiders realize that outsiders aren’t all 
vindictive con-haters,” the Presidio concluded. 

“It was public relations with a capital ‘P’ and should 
go a long ways toward bettering penal and public 
relations.” 


1956 Prison Population Increases 
But Commitment Rate ls Unchanged 


A total of 188,730 prisoners were confined in state and 
federal prisons and reformatories for adult offenders on 
December 31, 1956, according to National Prisoner Sta- 
tistics released in August by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. 

Although this was the highest year-end prison population 
on record an increase of 3,661, or 2 percent, over the 
previous year, the proportion of the civilian population 
serving sentences was the same as the 2 previous years— 
114 persons per 100,000 population. 

Commitments from courts to state institutions rose by 
1,358, or 2.2 percent, to a new high of 63,575. This is 11 
percent above the number in 1940. During the same 16- 
year period the civilian population of the country increased 
by 26 percent and “major crimes,” as estimated by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, increased 69 percent. 

Of the 68,814 releases from state prisons during the 
year, 38,288 or 55.6 percent, were by parole—approximately 
the same proportion as in 1955. Every state uses parole, 
the Bureau of Prisons report points out, but the propor- 
tions varied from a high of 99.2 percent of releases in 
the State of Washington to 7.6 percent in Oklahoma. 
Besides Washington there were nine other states which 
used parole in more than 80 percent of their releases: 
Califernia, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, New Hamp- 
shire, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Six out of seven of those released from state prisons in 
1956 were “first releases”—prisoners never before released 
on their current sentences. One out of seven were “re- 
releases,” that is, those who had been previously released 
and returned as parole or conditional release violators.. 


Inmates Offer Aid 
To Burned Girl 


The Toronto Daily Star reported recently that more than 
a third of the inmates of St. Vincent de Paul penitentiary 
volunteered skin grafts for a burned 4-year-old girl. 

Deputy Prison Director J. C. A. LaFerriere said 124 of 
the prison’s 320 inmates volunteered, although only four 
donors had been requested. 

Dr. Herbert Owen of Montreal Children’s Hospital said 
the girl suffered burns over 80 percent of her body when 
she accidentally set fire to her pajamas. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Florida State University’s radio station WFSU-FM is 
developing seven half-hour programs entitled, “Prison 
Document.” It is financed by a grant from the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters which is inter- 
ested in projects that use radio constructively. Director of 
the project is Roy Flynn of the University’s broadcasting 
services. Vernon Fox, professor of criminology and cor- 
rections at the University’s school of social welfare, is a 
consultant for the program. 


Eighty New York City social workers, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists participated in an intensive 2-day workshop 
at the New York School of Social Work in June to 
determine why there are failures in working with delin- 
quent children and what methods are most effective in 
dealing with them. Findings of the workshop will be 
published in a near-future issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
A further study of the problem will be made in the fall. 


George Washington University’s twelfth institute on 
correctional administration will be conducted from Septem- 
ber 80 to November 22. More than 500 correctional officers 
have attended the institutes since they began 5 years ago. 
Eight university credits are given for the course. 

Connecticut’s Child Study and Treatment Home for 
emotionally disturbed children dedicated on June 30 its 
Edna A. F. Edgerton Building. Charles W. Leonard, 
formerly superintendent of the Illinois State Training 
School for Boys, at St. Charles, is superintendent of the 
Connecticut institution. 


Frederic F. Schneiderwind has returned to the staff of 
California’s Youth Authority as consultant on juvenile 
control. For 2 years he had been police services consultant 
for the Children’s Bureau division of juvenile delinquency 
services. He first joined the Youth Authority staff in 1951. 


Edward E. Schwartz, Ph.D., chief of the program 
analysis branch of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
has been appointed professor of social welfare administra- 
tion at New York University and director of its social 
service program. He succeeds Dr. Benjamin Lyndon who 
has accepted an appointment as dean of the school of 
social work at the University of Buffalo. 


Pennsylvania’s parolees during 1956 earned a total of 
$8,035,356, an increase of more than $1 million over last 
a. During 1956 the parolees paid $583,108 in income 

xes. 


Salary scales of prison wardens, custodial officers, and 
industrial and casework personnel in 12 states have been 
published by the United Prison Association of Massachu- 
setts at Boston as a supplement to its Bulletin No. 2 
released in April 1953. 


“Sentencing” is the title of Bulletin No. 7 of Correctional 
Research to be released this fall by the United Prison 
Association of Massachusetts, 33 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston. Professor Albert Morris of Boston University will 
edit this issue of the Bulletin. 

Edwin Powers, director of research and correctional 
education of the United Prison Association of Massachu- 
setts, has been named deputy commissioner for personnel 
and training in the Massachusets Department of Correc- 
tion. 

Sidney G. Swain, chief nae egg officer of the United 
sg aaa Court at Spokane since 1985, retired on 

ay 31. 

Frank A. Edwards, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at Miami, Florida, since 1937, retired 
on July 31 after 20 years in government service. 

Lloyd E. Ohlin of the faculty of the New York school of 
social work, received the Susan Colver-Rosenberger prize 
of $300 for his University of Chicago thesis, “The Stability 
and Validity of Parole Experience Tables.” 

Jackie Robinson, former Brooklyn Dodgers baseball star, 
was appointed in June a member of the newly-created 
Board of Parole for the Connecticut State Prison. 


Edith Abbott, 80, internationally known leader in social 
welfare administration and education, died July 28 at her 
home in Grand Island, Nebraska. Miss Abbott began 
teaching at the University of Chicago in 1913 and retire 
in 1953 as dean emeritus of the University’s school of 
social administration. She was associated in social work 
with Jane Addams, Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, and her 
younger sister, Grace Abbott, former chief of the Unite 
States Children’s Bureau. 


A grant of $129,000 has been made by the Ford Found. 
tion to the New York School of Social Work to make a 
comparative study of correctional institutions for juveniles, 
The study will take approximately 3 years to complete, 
The purpose of the research is to study the effects of 
certain aspects of correctional institution programs upon 
the behavior of juvenile offenders. 


Herbert W. Beaser, formerly chief counsel for the 
Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
is now administrative assistant in the office of United 
States Congresswoman Edith Green from Oregon. From 
1946 to 1953 Beaser was counsel for the United States 
Children’s Bureau. He was member of the United States 
Delegation to the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights and also the United Nations Social Commission. 

The Reverend Robert Lawrence, a former employee with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, is now chaplain at 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Terminal Island, 
California. 


Eugene C. Di Cerbo, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Philadelphia, reports that in his 
15 years with the office a probationer has never been cited 
for any act of violence or a heinous crime. 


The Report of the National Conference on Parole held 
at Washington, D. C., in April 1956 has been published 
and is available through the National Probation and Parole 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


California’s Special Study Commission on Correctional 
Facilities and Services under the chairmanship of Austin 
H. MacCormick of the University of California’s school 
of criminology, completed its work on June 30. The Com- 
mittee introduced 21 bills on a wide variety of correctional 
subjects and 18 of them were passed and signed by the 
Governor. The Committee is at present completing its final 
report and also a special report on Probation Services 
California. Its report on The County Jails of California: 
An Evaluation came off the press in August. 


Rowland R. Lutz, probation consultant of Ohio’s Divi- 
sion of Corrections since 1955, has been named chief of 
the State’s Bureau of Probation and Parole. A graduate 
of Ohio State University, with a master of arts degree In 
correctional work, Lutz was assistant director of the 
prisoner’s aid program in Wisconsin before joining the 
Ohio Division of Corrections. He has also been a parole 
officer in Wisconsin and a probation officer for the juvenile 
court at Washington, D. C. 


“Ladies Day” was held every Wednesday during April 
at the United States Penitentiary at Terre Haute for the 
wives of officers of the institution. A total of 116 wives 
visited the institution during the visiting hours 11:30 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. Warden Donald M. Byington finds that 
through these visits the wives gain a greater appreciation 
and understanding of the work of their husbands. ; 

Warden Fred T. Wilkinson of the United States Pen! 
tentiary at Atlanta was awarded in June an honorary 
degree of dotor of laws by the John Marshall Law School 
at Atlanta. 

A total of 6,970 persons were victims in 1956 of murder 
and non-negligent manslaughter by use of such weapols 
as the gun, knife, bludgeon, and poison. In the same yeal 
the automobile accounted for the death of 40,000. Said New 
York City Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy: “Tle 
automoble is no longer merely a pleasure vehicle. It 
become, in fact, a weapon of destruction.” 
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Arthur F. Lykke, industries agent for the Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., and formerly employment placement 
oficer at the United States Penitentiary at McNeil Island, 
Washington, is the author of a 104-page book, Parolees 
and Payrolls, released in September by Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, Springfield, Illinois. The book on job-finding 
techniques was prepared specifically for probation, parole, 
and prison placement officers. 

Midwest correctional statisticians will meet at Lansing, 

Michigan, September 30 and October 1 to consider standard 
practices in probation, parole, prison, and court statistics. 
Ten states are to be represented at the meetings by persons 
responsible for judicial and correctional statistical pro- 
cedures. 
Harvey G. Straub, an attorney and a former municipal 
and common pleas judge of Toledo, Ohio, has _ been 
appointed a member of the U. S. Board of Parole. Judge 
Straub took his oath of office on September 5. He fills the 
vacancy left by Judge Scovel Richardson in April when he 
was appointed to a judgeship in the U. S. Customs Court 
at New York City. 

Homer T. Rosenberger, Ph.D., supervisor of training for 
the Bureau of Prisons since 1942, has been appointed 
director of training in the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Commerce. He took over his new duties in 
June. 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 424) was introduced in the 
L. House of Representatives on July 29 by Congressman 
Celler of New York to improve the administration of 
justice by authorizing the establishment of institutes and 
joint councils on sentencing for the development of 
objectives, standards, procedures, and policies to be fol- 
lowed in the sentencing of persons convicted of offenses 
against the United States. 


H. R. 8923 was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on July 29 to amend the definition of a youth offender 
uder the Federal Youth Corrections Act to include 
persons under the age of 26 years at the time of convic- 
tin. The bill was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 425) was introduced in the 
House of Representatives in July to authorize a federal 
court in sentencing a prisoner to fix an earlier date when 
“ Pite prisoner shall become eligible for parole or to except 
such prisoner from the statutory limitation as to eligibility 
for parole when in the judgment of the court it might 
reasonably be expected to facilitate the rehabilitation of 
the prisoner. The resolution was referred to the Committee 
the Judiciary. 


The United States Board of Parole granted 2,269 paroles 
during 1957 and issued 451 violator warrants. The 
success rate of 80.1 percent for this period remains at 
approximately the same level which has been maintained 
for the past several years. 

A total of 1,588 persons have been committed under the 
provisions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act since 
it was implemented in August 1953. Of the 600 youth 
offenders released on parole to date, 125 violated their 
conditions of release and have been ordered returned to 
an institution for further treatment and training. The 
Temaining 475 continue to reside in the community under 
Supervision. 

Approximately 10,000 persons are employed in proba- 
tion, parole, detention, and institutional services in the 
State of California. At the close of 1955 a total of 135,000 
cients were being served by these employees. The direct 
cost of these services amounted to $73 million. 

x, bibliography on juvenile delinquency has been prepared 

y the California Department of the Youth Authority. 
Mey 31-page printed document lists readings according to 

€ general problem, incidence and extent, causes, methods 
eapots of discovery, preventive and protective services (police 
year orts, agency programs, community organization), and 
New (general, techniques, clinics, courts, detention, 
home care, institutions, probation and parole). A 
It has mited number of copies are available through the Youth 


Authority, 401 State Office Building No. 1, Sacramento, 
California, 
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Delinquency is the title of a 12-page pocket-size booklet 
published by the California Department of the Youth 
Authority. The Authority has also developed a folder 
entitled, Have Yon Measured Your Detention Services? and 
another on the subject, Corrections: A Career for You. 


More than 600,000 children of migratory agricultural 
workers are being denied a public school education simply 
because they are always on the move. In a pamphlet, Will 
You Make a School?, just released by the National Child 
Labor Committee, experimental projects are discussed 
showing what a number of pioneering communities are 
doing to help meet the special needs of these children. 


Deputy Attorney General William P. Rogers asked 
Congress in July to enact legislation which would permit 
the sale of the National Training School for Boys, at 
Washington, D.C., and use of the proceeds for acquisition 
of a new site and construction of a modern institution. 

Maryland’s Third Annual Conference on Juvenile Delin- 
quency was held September 9 to 11 at the University of 
Maryland. The delegates discussed 14 major recommenda- 
tions growing out of last year’s conference. The conference 
is sponsored by the Maryland Commission for the Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency, formed in 
1956 by Governor Theodore R. McKeldin. 


The Conco Chemical Company of Dallas has presented 
a plan of instruction and employment for selected 
prisoners of the Texas State Prison at Huntsville. The 
plan includes instructors and materials provided by the 
company for a course in building maintenance. Twenty 
inmates were selected for the first course. Two of the 
inmates obtained job offers in the Dallas firm on comple- 
tion of the course. 


Warden Robert A. Heinze of the California State Prison 
at Folsom celebrated in June his 30th anniversary with the 
California prison system. He was appointed warden at 
Folsom in 1944. 


Ernesto Rodriguez, prisoner artist at Michigan’s branch 
prison at Marquette, was honored at the Upper Peninsula 
State Fair by having his painting of the “Virgin Mary and 
Child” selected as the picture of the day on opening day. 
A number of artists and craftsmen of the prison had 
entered their productions in the displays of the art depart- 
ment of the Exhibits Building. 


Paul Kalinauskas, acting superintendent of the Illinois 
Youth Commission’s Joliet reception center, has resigned 
to accept an appointment as supervisor of the probation 
demonstration project in Saginaw, Michigan. The project 
is to determine what can be accomplished under ideal 
conditions. 


Massachusetts prisoners at Walpole have raised sufficient 
funds to purchase a heifer for a needy refugee family 
abroad. The amount needed represented 600 days’ work at 
the average 25 cents a day pay rate. 


The number of persons under 20 sent to state prisons in 
Michigan in 1956 reached 17.6 percent of the total com- 
mitments. Alarmed by these figures, Director of the Youth 
Division Robert H. Scott has urged a stepup in local crime 
prevention programs. Thirty percent of all commitments 
were persons under 25. 


“JT don’t think our curriculum should be used for reha- 
bilitation” is the remark of a dean of a prominent state 
university which refused to let a state penitentiary inmate 
take an extension course by mail. Said a metropolitan 
newspaper commenting on the refusal: “The dean seems 
to feel the university would in some way be tainted by the 
association. He could more constructively look on the 
convict’s appeal as an opportunity for his institution.” 

Warden Harley O. Teets, 50, of the California State 
Prison at San Quentin died September 1 while reading at 
home on the prison reservation. Teets was appointed 
warden in 1951 after serving 5 years as associate warden. 
From 1944 through 1946 he was a captain at the Folsom 
prison. 

Dr. Mary Bell Harris, 89, formerly superintendent of the 
Federal Reformatory for Women at Alderson, West Vir- 
ginia, died in February. She was an acknowledged 


authority on penal and correctional institutions for women. 
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Inmates of the Missouri State Penitentiary have allowed 
themselves to be injected with a serum processed from the 
blood of mental patients suffering from schizophrenia. The 
purpose of the experiment is to help find ways of diagnos- 
ing and recognizing schizophrenia. A research team from 
Washington University’s school of medicine at St. Louis 
is conducting the experiment. 


Mrs. Donald E. Montgomery, author and director of the 
division of reports of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
died August 17 of a cerebral tumor. Mrs. Montgomery 
was responsible for such well-known government pamphlets 
as A Healthy Personality for Your Child, The Adolescent 
in Your Family, and Your Child From Six to Twelve. She 
joined the Children’s Bureau staff in 1943. 


There are about 9,000 probation and parole officers in 
the United States, according to the National Probation and 
Parole Association. Based on a caseload of 50 we need 
~——_ 40,000, says NPPA Executive Director Will Turn- 

a 


Henry D. McKay of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research was elected president of the Illinois Academy of 
Criminology at its annual business meeting at Chicago in 
May. He succeeds Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer 
for the United States District Court at Chicago. 


Preventing juvenile delinquency in dependent territories 
is treated in the latest issue of the International Review 
of Criminal Policy, published by the United Nations. The 
publication describes measures being taken to prevent 
delinquency and crime in six UN trust territories and 29 
non-selfgoverning territories which have established special 
institutional care for juvenile offenders. The review points 
out that delinquency is a phenomenon which has arisen 
largely because of the rapid transition of the people to a 
more modern way of life. 


The uncontrolled abuse of barbiturates over a long period 
of time leads to addiction similar to alcoholism and, upon 
withdrawal of the drug, to a specific abstinence syndrome, 
according to an article by Dr. Harris Isbell in the April- 
June issue of the UN Bulletin on Narcotics. 


The Problem of Homosexuality is the title of a 40-page 
booklet published jointly by the Institute for the Study and 
Treatment of Delinquency and the Portman Clinic, 8 
Bourbon Street, Davis Street, London, W. 1. The mono- 
graph is edited by Edward Glover, M.D., and deals with 
homosexual offenses. 


A national program for released offender statistics is 
proposed by University of Illinois Sociologist Daniel 
Glaser, Ph.D., in an article in the March-April 1957 issue 
of the American Journal of Correction. 

Justin K. Fuller, M.D., has retired as medical director of 
the California Department of Corrections. Dr. Fuller was 
se rag medical director of the Federal Bureau of 

risons. 


Commissioner of Corrections Anna M. Kross of New 
York City has announced that all male adolescents (16 to 
20) held in the city’s four detention institutions awaiting 
court disposition, have been transferred to the new 
Brooklyn House of Detention for Men where a centralized 
youth guidance program is under way with carefully 
selected professional and custodial personnel. The new 
house of detention cost $11 million. 

Dr. Walter M. Wallack, warden of New York’s Wallkill 
Prison, is directing a training and research program for 
correctional personnel instituted by the New York Univer- 
sity’s graduate school of public administration and social 
service. Warden Wallack is a past-president of the 
American Correctional Association. 

Alvin C. Gillett, Minnesota’s acting director of correc- 
tions, has accepted a position as associate warden at the 
Connecticut State Prison. Gillett formerly was with the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and on the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Virgil E. Breland, associate warden of the United States 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth since 1953, is the new as- 
sociate warden at the Atlanta penitentiary. He entered the 
federal prison service in 1942 as a custodial officer. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The Judge Baker Guidance Center at Boston, which 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary in May, dedicated jt, 
new H. Edward Manville Building at 295 Longwood 
Avenue. The building replaces the Center’s former head. iim 
quarters at 38 Beacon Street and is adjacent to the 
Children’s Medical Center and near the Harvard Medical 
School with which it is affiliated. In addition to it, 
expanded outpatient treatment program, the new program 
will be able to accept up to 30 resident patients betwee 
the ages of 11 and 17 for 3 to 6 months each. 

Judge Anna Veters Levy of New Orleans will appear op 
ABC’s television network Tuesday, October 22, at 9:3) 
p.m., following a true story, “Under Seventeen,” based 
on her book, Other People’s Children. The program is q 
Telephone Time production. 


_ The Conference of Deputy Wardens held its initial meet. im 
ing at San Francisco on June 19 and 20. Thirty deputy iim 
wardens representing 13 institutions and 7 western states i 
were in attendance. President of the Conference is John 
W. Turner of the Utah State Prison. 


_ The Federal Bar Association conducted a symposium on iim 
juvenile delinquency at its annual meeting in September iim 
at Washington, D. C. Those who addressed the meeting im 
were Professor of Sociology Peter J. Lejins of the Univer. 
sity of Maryland; Dr. Fritz Redl, chief of child research 
at the Federal Government’s National Institute of Mental 
Health; James L. Sullivan, general counsel for the Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency; and iim 
Richard J. Heaney, supervisor of the Youth Branch of the iim 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. A panel discussion followed 
the four talks. 


Life Magazine began in September a series of articles on 
the crime problem in the United States. The articles, one 
each week, are titled: The Overall Look at Crime, the 
Best Police Force in America, Prisons and Paroles, the 
Courts and the Law, the Psychology of Crime, and the 
White Collar Criminal. 


The Prisoners Aid Society of Delaware is planning to 
establish a boarding house for released prisoners. The im 
experiment will be tried for 1 year. A member of the iim 
a staff will live with the former inmates at the 

ome. 

Inmates of the Minnesota State Prison at St. Cloud, 
through the Foster Parents Plan, Inc., have adopted a 
7-year-old girl in Greece. Each month the inmates chip in 
their nickels and dimes until they have $15. They send 
the money to the Foster Parents Plan and the cash is 
relayed to the little girl. 

Major General William H. Maglin, the Provost Marshal 
General of the Department of the Army, was the recipient 
on August 27 of the distinguished service medal. General 
Maglin, in whose office is the Army’s correctional program, 
will retire in September following a 40-year career in the 
Military Police Corps. 

Dr. Manfred S. Guttmacher, chief medical officer of the Him 
Supreme Bench of Balitimore, is the sixth winner of thei 
$1,000 Isaac Ray Lectureship of the American Psychiatric a 
Association. The award is given annually to a psychiatrist, 
lawyer, or judge for contributing in a significant way to 
better understanding between psychiatry and the law. q.. 

Dr. Garrett Heyns, warden of the Michigan Reformatory @@ 
at Ionia since 1949, has been appointed director of thei 
State of Washington’s 21 institutions. He started his cor iy 
rectional career in Michigan in 1937. From 1940 to 1947 
he was state director of corrections. 


CORRECTION 
_ The statement on page 76 of the March 1957 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION referring to the propor- 
tion of commitments in the United States compare 
with those in Great Britain was in error. The state- 
ment should read: “About 3% times as many Ppris- 
oners are confined in the United States in propor- 
tion to the population as in England.—Ed. 
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